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INTRODUCTION 




his book was written by my great-uncle, Arthur Loveridge (1891 - 1980) some time after his 



retirement from Harvard University in 1957 and covers that period of his life from 1920 to 



I 1923 when he was Assistant Game Warden with the Game Preservation Department, 
Tanganyika (now largely Tanzania). Subsequent to this position, early in 1924 Arthur Loveridge 
was recruited by Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts, USA as Associate in Herpetology; 
later to be Curator at the Museum of Comparative Zoology and then Professor of Herpetology. He 
remained at Harvard until his retirement. 

Arthur Loveridge wrote and published several successful books describing his work in Africa (see 
the Bibliography at the end of this book) but, probably because the first emphasis of this book is 
people (ie, the author's colleagues) rather than fauna, he only wrote this book, and one other, after 
his retirement; it was never published at the time. Arthur Loveridge was extremely methodical, 
rigorous and organised in his work; all of his activities were carefully planned and executed - 
although he was not himself strictly speaking an academic, the author's work would have satisfied 
the scrutiny of any academic. Hence, it is not surprising to discover, in this book, the author's 
disappointment with the unprofessional working practices and dishonesty of his colleagues and of 
the UK Colonial Administration; this, together with the fact that the long-hoped for Game 
Preservation Department natural history museum did not materialise, means that it is also no 
surprise that the author left the service of the Game Department in Tanganyika to join Harvard 
University where his working methods were fully appreciated. The second emphasis of this book 
describes the organisation and logistics of large foot safaris comprising some 75 people including 
some 40 porters; not unlike military logistics. The title of this book accurately reflects its content. 
Therefore, as a historical record this book is important and deserves a wide audience. The book 
was written in the 1960's, ie forty years after the events related herein; the content had been taken 
by the author from his comprehensive daily diaries (which are still held in the Loveridge family), his 
daily reports and his weekly correspondence (which was given to Harvard University). The text is 
substantially as written by the author; however, because the author took his text from his original 
documents, in some cases the text has been altered to improve its flow. 

To set the background to this book, the following is an outline of the career of Arthur Loveridge. He 
was born on 28 May 1891 in Llandaff, near Cardiff, South Wales, the youngest son of Thomas and 
Alice Mary Loveridge. Some of his siblings also travelled: his brother Moss spent twenty years in 
Panama as a missionary, his sister Daisy lived in Sian Fu, Shensi, northern China where she 
worked as a medical missionary for some years, his brother Ernest lived and worked in New York 
City for several years and his brother Alec travelled widely in Europe for business and travelled to 
Tahiti, New Zealand and Australia for health reasons - all this in the early part of the twentieth 
century. Arthur Loveridge, and those of his siblings who travelled, were also linguists; all learned the 
languages of the countries that they visited (Alec Loveridge even spoke Norwegian and Tahitian 
amongst other languages); the author quickly learned, unlike his colleagues in Tanganyika, Swahili. 
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At the age of 21 the first job of Arthur Loveridge was in the herpetological section of the University of 
Manchester; this was followed in 1912 by two years in the National Museum of Wales. He went to 
Africa in 1914 to take up the post of Curator of the British East Africa Museum, Nairobi (now the 
National Museum of Kenya, and headed by Richard Leakey in later times). He stayed there until 
1921 but from 1915 to 1919 (during World War I) he saw active service, with the rank of Lieutenant, 
with the East African Mounted Rifles and served as personal despatch rider to General JC Smuts; 
however Arthur Loveridge excelled himself as the regimental snake catcher. The period 1920 - 
1923, when Arthur Loveridge was Assistant Game Warden, Game Preservation Department, 
Tanganyika, is covered by this book. As stated above, from 1924 to 1957 Arthur Loveridge worked 
for Harvard University where he became the world's leading expert on African snakes (see 
"Leakey's Luck" page 36) and from where he conducted five 1 2-month long expeditions to Africa 
during which he collected 8,469 specimens of reptiles and 1 1 ,597 specimens of cobras. He retired 
in June 1957 to St Helena Island, South Atlantic where he died on 16 February 1980 at the General 
Hospital, Jamestown. In his lifetime he had published five books, some 230 articles including 189 
herpetological papers and he had discovered and named numerous species. 



John Loveridge 1 
Brighton, England; January 201 5 



I transcribed and edited the original manuscript of this book whilst seated on the actual Harvard 
professorial chair that had been presented to Arthur Loveridge in 1949 by his employer after 25 
years' service; furthermore, on the floor beside my desk, is one of the leopard skins that the 
author had brought home from Tanganyika. 
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FOREWORD 

Relatively recently that admirable magazine "The Countryman" published extracts from the 
diary of a British poacher written a century ago - at a time when landowners lawfully 
employed spring guns and steel mantraps as deterrents to the poaching profession. I 
found the account intensely interesting as a revelation of the way attitudes and conditions have 
changed during the past 100 years. 

Though only 60 years have elapsed since I became an assistant game warden in Tanganyika 
Territory (now mainland Tanzania), it occurred to me that during that time attitudes and 
conditions have probably changed as much as previously took a century. On re-reading my 
day to day experiences as recorded in weekly letters of that bygone era, I found much that was 
so incredible as to be truly laughable. The felicity of being present during the infancy, if not the 
actual birth, of a new department does not fall to the lot of many, so it may be that eventually 
these observations will have some historical value like those of the afore-mentioned poacher. 
Where safaris were concerned I have drawn on a typescript copy of my daily reports to the 
Bwana Nyama, as the chief warden was customarily called by Africans. 

As Game Warden the good man was handicapped not merely by his own quixotic temperament 
- resulting in his galloping off full tilt in diverse directions at short notice - but partly by the failure 
of the ill-assorted staff that he assembled, or had thrust upon him, to collaborate. I write only of 
the time that I served in the Department and trust that nothing said will be construed as a 
criticism of British Colonial rule which in its day was unquestionably the best in the world, a view 
that the majority of her former proteges - though not necessarily their politicians - will probably 
come to share as intertribal wars continue to spread throughout the vast continent of Africa and 
add to its more than one million refugees. 

The more exciting incidents of my time in a Game Department, having already been recounted 
and published under the title of "Many Happy Days I've Squandered" (1932), have not been 
reported here. An otherwise favourable half-page review in the "New York Times Literary 
Supplement" concluded with something to the effect that that book was "mostly about animals, 
the author tells us very little about himself, or for that matter about anyone else". If that was 
really a defect it is a criticism that will not apply to the present account, for it is largely about my 
associates. Though all of them are long since dead, wishing to avoid distressing any of their 
descendants, I have substituted fictitious names such as Black, Green, Grey, Magenta for their 
true ones. Nor should it be assumed that the experiences encountered are more than fleeting 
exasperations in a period that provided unrivalled opportunities for adding something to the little 
that was known of Tanganyika's fascinating fauna. 

Arthur Loveridge 
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Chapter 1 

OF GAMEKEEPERS AND POACHERS 



t was noon on November 20 th 1 920 when the SS Lord Milner docked at Dar es Salaam 1 and the 
Government Transport Officer, accompanied by a dozen Africans, came aboard to handle our 
baggage. As the boys ascended the gangway I recognised the second lad as Sefu, one of the 
cooks in my camp near Morogoro in 1 91 7; we had time for a brief chat. Then, on going ashore with 
my Kikuyu skinner Kamau wa Kiragu, I was accosted by a fellow in rags and tatters but with a 
beaming smile. I remembered his name and all about him for he had been in the camp at Lumbo, 
Mozambique, during the concluding months of the 1914 - 1918 campaign. Another half-dozen 
African acquaintances called to see me during the following weekend - so making my return to 
Tanganyika feel something like a home-coming. 

On enquiring where I might find the Game Warden I learned that the previous week he had 
departed up-country, having moved Game Headquarters from Dar es Salaam. This was delightful 
news for - while admitting that Dar es Salaam was the logical place to have a museum which was 
to be one of my responsibilities - I had not relished the thought of caring for zoological specimens in 
the humid coastal heat with its numerous insect hazards for museum material. So, to the 
Secretariat to report my arrival and enquire what I was to do. No instructions had been received 
from the Game Warden prior to his departure but the Chief Secretary would wire him at Kilosa and 
doubtless get a reply within a few hours; suppose I return on Monday? Monday brought no answer, 
however, so the Chief Secretary wired again. On Tuesday, as there was still no word, I suggested 
catching the noon train to Kilosa - which is only 1 77 miles up the line and this was agreed. 

Kilosa was then a tiny township with a rather sinister reputation for malaria, being but 1600 feet 
above sea level. On arrival at the station I was informed that the Game Department was not in the 
town but in the hills a couple of miles away. They had taken over some derelict buildings, ex-army 
property, situated in an extensive rubber plantation known as the Otto (later Kilosa) Estate. With 
some help from my push-bike, when not pushing it uphill, I duly arrived at a clearing in which was 
the Game Office surrounded by a scattering of small buildings that were serving as quarters for the 
department's scouts. From the Indian clerk I learned that the Bwana Nyama 2 , as the Game 
Warden was called in the vernacular, was expected at any time. 

From the office clearing I was directed to take a steep path leading up the hill and given a scout as a 
guide and to push my mount. After some 200 yards we passed the impressive house built for 
Count von Otto and currently occupied by the District Political Officer whose office was in the old 
German Fort or Boma down at Kilosa. 



Arabic for "Haven of Peace". (Editor's note) 

Nyama is Kiswahili for flesh or meat; hence, game - which is potentially meat-on-the-hoof to 
many Africans - resulting in the Chief Game Warden being called the Game Master! 
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Continuing up for another 200 yards we came to a neat row of four semi-ruined bungalows; the 
nearest had been renovated for the Game Warden. The latter's hospitable houseboy, a nice lad 
with a bright and happy face, promptly prepared me a most welcome cup of tea and belated 
breakfast (it was now late afternoon). After which I descended past the office until I encountered my 
chief returning from a long weekend at Myombo where he had been studying the tsetse fly situation. 

He explained that the presence of these pestilential biting flies, transmitters of trypanosomes from 
usually immune game to cattle, was one of the principal reasons for his selection of Kilosa as Game 
Headquarters. Another, to judge from the many complaints received in Dar es Salaam, was the 
prevalence of lions and leopards; the latter in particular were preying on the natives' goats which 
were numerous as the tsetse precluded the keeping of cattle in the district. A further advantage 
offered by Kilosa was its strategic situation on the East - West aligned railway together with its being 
the junction on the North - South road connecting sundry centres of importance to big-game 
hunters. Altogether an admirable choice. 

For the first few weeks Bwana Nyama suggested that I stayed with him while the furthest of the four 
bungalows was made habitable for my exclusive use; meanwhile we could mess together as he 
had an excellent cook. This seemed ideal for I liked the Bwana immensely, finding that we had 
many interests in common. Both he and his wife were Irish but for the time being she was 
remaining in Britain with their young sons who were at school. 

For certain meals the Assistant Political Officer (APO) was also a member of the mess and I 
discovered that the mess accounts were in a chaotic state; hence, rather than become involved in 
such a financial muddle I asked to be allowed to manage mess affairs. There was a well-stocked 
store-room but the key was kept by the Bwana's boy who was punching new tins of condensed milk 
so frequently that I asked his master how many tins per week he used. He replied that he had not 
the slightest idea but he liked his tea at 6, 8 and 1 0 am, 1 2 noon, 4 and 7 pm. I only wanted tea at 8 
am and 4 pm. So, each week we used a full tin of tea and two pounds of sugar, apart from the 
cook's requirements such as a pound for every cake. A pound of jam lasted one and a half to two 
days. A tin of Cerebos salt a fortnight for both table and cooking. Bananas, guavas, mangoes, 
oranges and pineapple were currently plentiful so we had fruit salads twice daily. Finding after three 
days the Bwana actually had six potential cooks on approval, I protested. I pointed out that if x is the 
amount one cook will pilfer in one day, then our daily losses must be 6x and already 18x for three 
days; however, that was the way the Bwana wanted it and so it remained till he could make a 
decision. My conclusion at the end of the first month was that to endeavour to economise with 
another man's servants was wearisome and well-nigh hopeless. At the end of three months, when 
two of us moved to our own homes, I was complimented on having reduced each individual's 
contribution to 40 rupees (= 80 shillings) per month. Prices of local products were low; eggs being 
1 /ad each, fowls 6d, a 60 lb sack of onions or potatoes only 10 shillings while in addition to their food 
the monthly wage of a table boy was 1 6 shillings and of a cook 24 shillings. 

My chiefs father had been a chaplain or missionary in India and it is doubtful if the latter ever saw 
his baby; when the boy was 14 years of age they met for a month, then not again until he was 30. 
"It was like a meeting of strangers", he told me; presumably it was this unhappy experience that had 
affected his attitude theologically. Temperamentally of a nervous disposition, at times he was even 
highly strung, yet, despite periodic attacks of near dysentery which he treated with injections of 
emetine, he never spared himself. Rising daily at 6 am he was on the go until sunset, a very hard 
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Arthur Loveridge as a child, the right hand photograph was taken in September 1896. 



worker; finding that smoking interfered with his work, he gave up smoking, he told me. Though not 
a habitual drinker he was not averse to taking a glass if offered, or when out to dinner. His plans for 
the department were somewhat daunting, being as diverse and wide-ranging as his many interests. 
To implement them all would require an army, but there were only three of us. 

Right then he told me that he planned to assemble a staff that should regard themselves as a 
regiment permanently on active service, prepared at short notice to proceed on any assignment 
considered necessary. He had just acquired 200 non-magazine rifles that another department was 
about to dump in the sea; these rifles with their requisite ammunition were already in the office down 
below and with them he proposed arming 100 scouts to patrol the projected Game Reserve. Some 
of the rifles would be necessary to implement vermin control by reducing the number of shamba- 
raiding rogue elephants and the ubiquitous baboons which destroyed so much of the natives' 
maize; other rifles would be required for guntraps to kill goat-eating leopards and lions whose 
numbers burgeoned during the war years. Propounded with enthusiasm, these and similar 
activities appeared calculated to provide not merely a useful but a stimulating and - at all times - 
exciting life for the envisaged staff; provided that the staff consisted of carefully selected men with at 
least a basic interest in game preservation. As far as I was concerned, said the Bwana Nyama, for 
the next three months he wanted me at Headquarters to administer finances and reorganise the 
office so as to set him free to carry on drafting the new Game Laws on which he was currently 
engaged. 

Within a week of my arrival at Kilosa, however, the only other British member of the staff 
unexpectedly returned from the Mkata Plains where he had been sent to collect evidence regarding 
the activities of a notorious poacher who was said to be shooting giraffe and selling the meat to the 
local Africans. Such a method of earning a living was considered doubly heinous for the inoffensive 
giraffe had special protection as the national emblem of Tanganyika Territory. My fellow warden, 
whom I shall call Black 1 was a likeable sort, spare and very good looking; as it was his birthday that 



This name and following names are fictitious. 
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day the three of us dined together and talked till a late hour. 

Next morning, following a further confabulation with my colleague, the Bwana Nyama sent for me to 
discuss a matter of importance. Black, he said, had told him that there was ample proof of poaching 
being carried out extensively but, apparently, there was no hope of getting the natives to give 
evidence against Green with whom many had collaborated. Eventually one evening Green had 
walked into Black's camp and said, "I know why you are following me around and if you persist in 
doing so the day will come when you won't return to camp but will be found with a bullet in your 
back". Naturally I expressed shocked surprise. The Bwana Nyama then went on to say that he 
proposed dealing with the situation by offering Green a post on the staff where he would be useful in 
dealing with vermin control for, when it would be pointed out to Green that he would be changing his 
precarious livelihood for one with a steady salary and eventual pension, he would be unlikely to 
refuse. For the Department there would be sundry advantages if he would train some of our scouts 
in his trapping techniques and the processing of skins. Evidently my chief was experimentally 
minded for he concluded with, "You know the old adage, Loveridge, 'Set a thief to catch a thief, well, 
we'll see if it works, for Green knows 
many of the poachers and their ways." 
I was aghast and blurted out, 
"Actually you will be providing a 
poacher with the best opportunity to 
poach that he has ever had. As a 
government official and member of 
the Department he will not be suspect 
... ". My criticism, however, was 
brusquely overruled and a letter 
despatched to the Secretariat 
requesting that Green be appointed 
as a warden or ranger. The reply was 
not long in coming; after careful 
consideration by His Excellency the 
proposal could not be entertained! 

The Bwana Nyama was furious. He 
would tell the Government Secretary 
that if considered incapable of 
selecting his own staff he was 
scarcely competent to head the 
Department; he even talked of 
resigning. When tea was over I set 
out for a strenuous walk over the 
wooded hills that rose steeply behind 
the house. During the outing I 
encountered a bird and a buck that I 
required as specimens and firing only 
two shots collected both. Only the 
head and neck of the duiker were 
visible in the long grass so I killed it 
with a .33 bullet through its neck. 




Arthur Loveridge at home in Llandaffin 1906, aged 
15 and holding a frog in his hand! 
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Kamau skinned it on the veranda of my still unfinished house; then putting both skin and head into a 
footbath I had them taken over to my room at the Game Warden's house where I was still sleeping. 
At 10 pm, when I turned in, a hyena was calling. Shortly afterwards the warden's bull terrier, which 
slept on the screened veranda, commenced whining and scrabbling at his master's door in an awful 
funk. Bwana Nyama opened the door and the dog sought refuge under the bed; when dragged out 
it promptly bolted back under the bed. So, taking a rifle, the warden went across to my veranda 50 
yards away and found that a leopard, whose tracks were plainly visible, had eaten most of the offal 
that Kamau had left there. All night a lion kept grumbling around us. 

The previous evening the warden, who had been suffering from toothache, decided to catch the 5 
am train for Dar es Salaam in order to see the dentist. Porters, sent up from Kilosa to carry his 
loads, arrived at 12.30 am when they were told to return and sleep until 3.30 am. "Sleep where?" 
they chorused, "We shall be eaten by lions". One of our scouts I might add had reported the 
previous week that a man was eaten here - blood everywhere but no man. So the porters were 
given permission to sleep in the kitchen. At 3.30 am we rose and taking a rifle I accompanied my 
chief through the bush to the outskirts of Kilosa; on the return journey I had an armed scout for 
company. 

At 6 am I aroused and assembled my chief's numerous retinue - he had 12 personal boys; the 
houseboy and cook were excellent but I wished that he would get rid of the other ten. He sent them 
out collecting but, as he did not keep an eye on them, they did shoddy work or slacked. I now 
proposed to rectify one aspect of the situation that had irked me ever since my arrival a fortnight 
ago. The house was surrounded by a litter of tins, papers and other rubbish; I had it all collected 
and buried in a pit dug for the purpose and followed with a clean-up of the whole place. Each room 
was turned out and put right in the hope that they would not again be permitted to relapse into so 
slovenly a state. 

It was a triumphant Bwana Nyama who returned later in the week. In the next year's estimates the 
Government had agreed to the inclusion of £50 towards the expenses of a "museum". 1 
Furthermore, the appointment of Green in a fortnight's time had been conceded and he would 
report for duty on January 1 st 1921. Actually we were not to wait that long before our troubles 
began. Just before Christmas Green wrote from the Kilosa Hotel to announce his arrival and ask if 
he might borrow the Game Warden's monowheel as he had been invited to stay with a planter at 
Myombo, situated some five miles south of Kilosa. This monowheel was a comfortable though 
cumbersome affair consisting of a basket armchair securely set above a tyred wheel in a framework 
of metal piping that projected before and behind as shafts. These shafts were to accommodate two 
men, one fore and one aft, who provided propulsion by trotting along while skilfully balancing the 
ingenious contraption. Generously acceding to Green's request, the Bwana Nyama added that he 
was sending the vehicle down by his runners who alone were competent to operate it and asked for 
them to be returned, together with the monowheel, on Christmas Day. Actually they were back with 
the machine before midnight that same day. Apparently at the hotel Green had encountered some 
congenial company with whom he spent Christmas Eve celebrating injudiciously his forthcoming 
appointment. It was a late hour before he could tear himself away and summon the waiting runners 
with their monowheel; they started off and soon they came to a fork in the road where one arm led 
away to Game Headquarters in the Otto Plantation and the other to Myombo. Along the latter the 
lads were trotting when Green, in his befuddled state, accused them of taking the wrong way. 



This was subsequently struck out of the estimates in London. 
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Incensed by their denial Green stood up and lashed at the leading runner with the leather kiboko 
that he always carried. Predictably the boy let go the handle and ran; alone his companion could 
not possibly balance the monowheel, so followed suit. The machine toppled over, flinging its 
occupant upon the muddy road. Green, watched by the frightened boys from a discreet distance, 
was seen to crawl on all fours to the rank grass on the roadside where he fell asleep. Only then did 
they dare creep forward to recover the machine and bring it to their master. 

Green apparently passed a comfortable night undisturbed by lions or leopards which at that time 
were very much in evidence; in fact only twelve days previously, having just moved into my house, I 
had been awakened at 1 .30 am by lions roaring within a mile or so. Then a leopard coughed a 
couple of times seemingly just outside my screened window, devoid of glass as in all houses; 
however, daylight revealed that its nearest footprints were ten feet away. Two days later at 3 am at 
the Assistant Political Officer's house, some 50 yards from our office, a leopard seized a puppy from 
beside the bed on which Seymour, the APO, was sleeping, the veranda being unscreened; and 
during the following year we were to guntrap several lions within a hundred yards of the spot where 
Green dossed down that Christmas Eve. 



In the New Year, Green's first assignment was 
to safari in Tabora Province whose Provincial 
Commissioner was very friendly to the Game 
Department. In those days, bandas - 
euphoniously known as "rest houses" - were 
situated at suitable spots for the convenience 
of officials on tour. It was customary for the 
local headman or chief (who held a salaried 
post), if duly notified in advance when an 
official might be expected, to provide water and 
firewood free and, usually, some of his people 
would seize the opportunity to bring fowls, eggs 
and garden produce for sale. For some 
reason, possibly incredulity as to Green's new 
status as official, no provision of wood or water 
was made at one of these rest houses when 
Green and his presumably tired men arrived. It 
so happened that this area was administered 
by a chieftainess who had been awarded a decoration by King George V for assistance rendered to 
British troops during the recent campaign. Green, maybe incensed by an imagined slight or 
suffering from the effects of the same liquid that led to the monowheel fiasco, sent for the 
chieftainess and, incredible as it may seem, illegally ordered her to be whipped. 

This shocking affair was personally investigated by the Provincial Commissioner who, having 
completed his enquiries, ordered Green to leave the Province and never to set foot in it again as 
long as he was its Commissioner. He then sent a written report on the affair and the action he had 
taken to the Secretariat in Dar es Salaam, with a copy to the Chief Game Warden. The Bwana 
Nyama was upset, not only with Green's delinquency but also with the Provincial Commissioner's 
reporting of it to the Government Secretary. Such demeanours, he told me, were customarily 
referred to the offender's superior to be dealt with departmentally. Now, to forestall any precipitate 
action, he would have to write to the Chief Secretary; nor could he give our Indian clerk the script to 




Arthur Loveridge, as a child, giving a lecture 
to his family on the different strata within a 
cake baked by his sister Daisy. Sketch by 
his sister, Mollie Loveridge (1887- 1910). 
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type or its contents would soon be bruited about the bazaar. Knowing that I owned a machine, he 
asked me if I would oblige him by typing the letter at my house and this I consented to do; setting 
aside his work on the Game Law, my chief devoted much of the morning to composing a lengthy 
letter that he handed me for immediate action. I began reading what was essentially an apology for 
Green who, it said, was of a South African type with whom the writer was familiar. While normally 
they treated their employees with an almost fatherly consideration, at times they behaved with 
unpredictable severity ... the writer concluded by saying that he would not like to lose Green as he 
was "the best man in the Department". I gasped! Letter in hand I sought out the Bwana Nyama 
and, handing it to him, said that I regretted being unable to type it. "Why ever not?" I replied that 
this was because I disagreed with its contents. Bristling, my chief said sharply that the contents 
were no concern of mine, I had only been asked to type it; to what did I object? A good deal, I said, 
but principally the concluding paragraph for, if Green was - as stated - "the best man in the 
Department", what sort of opinion of Black and myself could the Secretary entertain? "Poof!" was 
followed by some argument that gradually became conciliatory. I remained adamant, however, until 
the Bwana, having no choice, removed the offending paragraph. 

Life at headquarters was never dull with scouts coming and going and its daily dose of interesting 
incidents to be dealt with. Green, returning from Tabora, was given a fresh assignment - a safari 
that would start from headquarters. Early that morning Green brought me a note from the Bwana 
Nyama telling me to issue him with five trapping rifles and for me to be sure to keep a record of the 
serial number on each weapon. I invited Green in to inspect them and, having duly noted the 
numbers, got him to sign for them. Normally anyone embarking on a safari endeavours to get away 
as early as possible; by mid-morning about a score of bearers, supplied by the APO Kilosa, had 
assembled in the open space outside our offices and somewhat to my surprise they were still there 
when I returned from lunch. Precisely how many men were involved on this occasion, I do not 
know, but the normal number was thirty, together with up to a score of game scouts and trappers; at 
4 pm when I left the office this garrulous crowd was still idle. On the way up to my house, 
encountering Green, I expressed surprise at his making so late a start for little more than two hours 
of daylight remained in which to march and pitch camp. I called for tea but had scarcely sat down 
when Head Scout Sudi arrived. Sudi, a former corporal in the Dar es Salaam police, was a 
trustworthy fellow for whose astuteness and dependability I was to be grateful on many occasions in 
the years to come. "Bwana", he said, "how many guns did you give to Bwana Green?" "Five", I 
replied, "Why do you ask?" "Because he has six." "No Sudi, I counted them myself and took their 
numbers; there were only five." "Bwana Green went into the office after you left and came out with 
another gun." Thanking Sudi, I jumped on my cycle and sped down the hill to the Otto house, into 
which the Bwana Nyama had moved; on hearing what Sudi had reported, he told me to remount my 
cycle and recover the rifle without delay. 

Before I caught up with the long procession it had covered a mile; fortunately Green was near the 
rear. Genuinely astonished when I dismounted beside him, he enquired what I wanted. "The rifle, 
the serial number of which I did not take", I answered. "But you took the numbers of them all, there 
were only five!" After a few minutes I cut his blustering short, saying curtly that our chief had asked 
me to collect the rifle to which he had helped himself after I had left the office. Would he please 
hand it over as I wanted to return it. As if the purloining had slipped his memory, with blue-eyed 
innocence he recalled that with so many trappers to train he had decided that five rifles were 
scarcely sufficient; calling to a nearby scout he told him to give me the rifle! 

Later in the year, his onerous work on the Game Law completed, the Bwana Nyama was able to get 
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away from Kilosa more frequently to carry out the tsetse research so dear to his heart. On one of 
these occasions he was camping at Myombo when two of Green's trappers, en route to Kilosa, 
turned up to say that they had run away after being flogged by Green. Next day eight more 
deserters arrived at the office; they too had called on the Game Warden from whom they brought a 
note requesting me to take down the men's statements in detail and report to him at the earliest 
opportunity. In brief the men's complaint was that Green had been on a prolonged drinking bout 
dealing out floggings with his kiboko right and left; one of the boys said that he had been kicked on 
the face, another on the wrist. Apparently the exodus started one night when Green, after a session 
of drinking at someone else's camp, 
called for two of the trappers to bring a 
light and see him home. They started out 
and had gone some way when Green 
was seized by the obsession that he was 
being deliberately misled. Angrily he 
attacked the boy bearing the hurricane 
lantern; flinging the lantern to the side of 
the footpath, the lad darted off into the 
scrub on the other side. Terrified as to 
what their vengeful master might do to 
them they fled and, at dawn, started the 
trek back to Game Headquarters. 

The following morning I left the office at 9 
am and reached the Bwana Nyama's 
camp an hour later. The weather was 
very hot and near his tent, surrounded by 
a halo of flies, a pair of elephant ears 
were drying and smelling. Their Bwana, 
said his personal boys, had left camp 
before sun-up and had not been back for 
breakfast. I enquired when he usually 
returned for breakfast and was told, 
"Generally about 4 pm but he said that he 
would be back early today as you were 
coming; a messenger has already left to 
tell him that you are here." His cook then 
added, "The Bwana wants to see you very 
much, he loves you dearly." This was 
possibly a little African soft soap but at that 
moment I was actually much in favour as 
our three colleagues were all causing him anxiety. "Do you mean that the Bwana never has 
anything to eat until 4 pm?" I asked. "Yes." Chorused cook and houseboy, adding, "Though 
sometimes, but not always, he has a cup of tea before starting out." 

At noon the Game Warden came striding into camp, full of apologies for keeping me waiting and 
seemingly delighted to see me; I enquired if it was true that he had had nothing to eat or drink since 
the previous day. He replied that it was and called for lunch - for which I was quite ready by the 
time that it was served. We talked continuously from noon to 4 pm, though I fancy that everything 
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could have been said in half an hour or put into a note. He had received a wire from Green 
requesting the return of the ten men, alleging that they had absconded with the Departmental rifles. 1 
Had the deserters not been supplied to us by the Political Officers, said my Chief, he would have 
complied with Green's request and let him punish them. I said that this would not be right for the 
men had not run away, except from Green, but had simply returned to their headquarters in order to 
appeal to their Bwana Nyama, as the highest power, for justice. Furthermore, I disbelieved that the 
rifles had been taken and I relayed to my chief the gist of the statements made to me. He then 
agreed to handle the matter himself. 

At the conclusion of our talk I wished to return home but the Bwana wanted me to spend the night; I 
asked to be excused saying that I had neither pyjamas nor bed with me. That need not deter me, I 
could have his bed and he would sleep on the ground, said he; as further inducement, he added 
that he did so want to go out shooting with me before I returned to Kilosa. I replied that I had not 
brought any kind of gun with me. Oh, that need not bother me, I could have one of his rifles but first 
we would have tea and then set out. It would have been ungracious not to concur, though from 
past experience I very much doubted if we would get anything. While we were having tea one of 
the 90 men engaged in cutting paths through the bush, being done the better to see the effect on 
tsetse distribution of the delayed burning of isolated patches of trees, arrived with a badly cut head 
resulting from a falling tree. The Bwana Nyama skilfully washed and bandaged the wounds; when 
finished the boy asked if he might go and lie down. "Certainly not", was the reply, "Go back to your 
work at once." 

Due to this delay it was 5 pm before we set off, accompanied only by Scout Saidi; even then the 
Bwana must show me the scene of operations and explain in detail his tsetse plans while another 
half-hour or so slipped away. In this area tsetse (glossina morsitans) were a dreadful scourge; 
fortunately not the species palpalis that transmits sleeping sickness, for my chief was quite 
indifferent to their bites. On one occasion, seeing a dozen hovering about his neck with a hundred 
more settled on the khaki shirt that, damp with respiration, clung to his back, I exclaimed almost 
involuntarily; maybe I interrupted what he was saying, or the express train of his thoughts, for he 
stopped to ask what was the matter! Those flies were like a swarm of bees. 

We saw three species of antelope but never paused to fire for the Bwana continued swiftly ahead; I 
assumed that he was circling back towards camp until, suddenly pausing, he remarked, "Well, it's 
too dark to see to shoot now, so we'd better be getting back. Let me see (long pause), the path 
should be somewhere over there." Off we went, walking briskly for five minutes, then halted 
abruptly. "Saidi, where's the path?" and the experienced scout replied, "I don't know Bwana, it is too 
dark to see it." There was no moon but fortunately the night was relatively light, otherwise we would 
have fared badly; hence, on we went, hooked by brambles and tripping over roots for another half- 
hour until we stumbled onto the path. Eventually we came out onto the road and shortly afterwards 
disturbed a herd of buffalo feeding in a shamba (cultivated plot) on our right. Crossing the road 50 
yards in front of us they went crashing their way through the bush on our left and not long after this 
we reached camp. 

At about 8 pm we sat down to dinner. Periodically during the dinner my chief revealed how really 
worried he was about the Green affair, to which he kept reverting with remarks such as, "What a 
damned nuisance this drink business is, Loveridge." In due course we turned in and the Bwana, 



Later Green admitted that this was a baseless fabrication invented to ensure his chiefs support. 
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falling asleep, began to snore. Thereupon, being on the ground floor, so to speak, I turned up the 
lantern and started hunting bugs in the blankets lent to me by my host. This hunt, resumed on and 
off until midnight, was more successful than that of the afternoon for I killed two bugs; after this I 
slept until around 5.30 am when I arose, dressed and departed. 

By 7 o'clock I reached home and, after a bath and breakfast, went down to the office where there 
was a telegramme from Green saying, "Send deserters back will try here." On my chief's behalf I 
wired back, "Will deal with them myself here." I then despatched nine of the fellows to the Bwana's 
camp as he wished to hear their stories directly, before returning them to their homes which were as 
far apart as Bagamoyo,, Bukoba, Kilimatinde and Tukuyu - the men having been selected and sent 
to us to be taught trapping by their respective political officers. The one that I did not send was 
Maurice, for whom I was able to testify as he had worked under me at Morogoro during the war. 
That was the end of the affair so far as I was concerned for the following week I was to leave on a 
safari assignment. My spell at the office of "three months" had been extended to three times three 
but was now to be interrupted. However, although I had been content with life at headquarters, 
since moving into my own bungalow, the promised change was certainly welcome. 

Upon my return from that first safari I learned that Green had been despatched to Iringa Province to 
deal with the traffic in colobus skins, currently very fashionable in Paris and so fetching peak prices. 
Many months later Green came back and reported to our chief that the poaching of these beautiful 
black-and-white colobus 1 he had been sent to suppress was considerable, carried on largely by a 
few experts who were known to officialdom. Bwana Nyama sent for me and said it had occurred to 
him that the best way to handle the problem was to divert the technical expertise of these individuals 
into legitimate channels. Instead of killing harmless, leaf-eating, forest-dwelling colobus, the men 
could be employed in decimating the destructive baboons which formed an integral part of our 
vermin control programme. With this objective in view, he instructed me to write to the District 
Officer, Iringa, requesting on behalf of our Department, that he recruit the services of half-a-dozen of 
the most capable colobus catchers and send them to me, ostensibly to be trained as trappers. 

In due course five fellows arrived and I told Chief Scout Sudi to begin by instructing them in the 
building of our customary stockade for the protection of a goat-bait, while turning it into a guntrap by 
setting a loaded rifle at the entrance. Within five minutes Sudi was back in the office saying that the 
men were already well versed in the setting of guntraps having been taught the technique when in 
Green's personal employ. The five had followed Sudi onto the office veranda and were crowding 
around the door as he addressed me. No sooner had he finished speaking than, smilingly 
triumphant, one man pushed forward saying, "Truly, Bwana, it was I and my son here, who worked 
for Bwana Green and caught 70 colobus for him." Naturally I assumed that the man was referring 
to the unregenerate days of my colleague and remarked somewhat brusquely, "Oh, that was long 
before Bwana Green was working for Bwana Nyama." "Hapana, Bwana (no, Sir); this year when 
the Bwana Green had scouts with him with badges like this" and Salim's outstretched arm pointed 
to the brass buffalo head on Sudi's smart uniform hat. This was embarrassing, our Goan clerk 
being out of earshot, so I changed the subject. Though Salim and his four companions were alert 
and eager to tell me all about their professional achievements, I suggested that it would be better to 
provide me with a visual demonstration to which I would come when they were ready. 

Later I accompanied the men to some trees near the office while their spokesman explained the 
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advisability of an advance reconnoitring of the tree, or trees, selected by the inoffensive colobus as 
a sleeping place, especially any large, horizontal, lower limbs by which the animals arrived from 
adjacent trees. As soon as the timid creatures were soundly asleep in the top of the tree, his men 
climbed to the lower limbs and on them erected bag-nets with their hoop-like entrances facing the 
main trunk. As many as half-a-dozen of these nets might be set up, one behind another, along a 
single branch - to which was securely fastened the cord that closed each net. At daybreak a gun 
would be fired into the tree and the colobus, responding to age-old habits, would panic and drop to 
the larger limbs by which they expected to escape to neighbouring trees. Bag-nets, however, 
barred their way; as each animal ran into a net the latter toppled off the branch, its aperture closed 
by the weight of the cord, leaving the colobus dangling in space in the net but quite uninjured. As 
there were no colobus within miles, one of the poachers demonstrated the strength of their 
remarkable bag-net by playing the role of monkey, crawling along a branch into the net and 
becoming trapped. Seeing him imprisoned and swinging from the branch, his friends roared with 
laughter much to the amusement of the small crowd of scouts and others who had come to watch. 
Though an ideal technique for securing colobus, it proved ineffective when applied to the more 
sophisticated baboons which, when disturbed by a shot, would leap or drop from their tree like a 
shower and make off through the undergrowth on all fours. 

"Loveridge", my chief had said, "Green tells me that one of the principal purchasers of colobus skin 
is a police officer 1 who is due for leave shortly. To catch the liner, calling at Dar es Salaam, he will 
have to entrain at Kilosa, so be on the lookout for him and, if necessary, search his luggage". My 
chief was about to depart on a remote safari preceding his own leave and I would be left alone at 
the office for four months. In due course, after considering that the police officer Magenta had never 
taken out a gun licence, I despatched Saidi, though not in uniform, to the camping site near 
Myombo with instructions to await the arrival of Magenta, mingle with his entourage and ascertain 
whether he had any hides or skins. 

Next morning, shortly after my arrival at the office, Saidi reported that as the Bwana Polici's camp 
was being struck, the Bwana had called out, "Lete ngozi (Bring the skins)" and a great many were 
brought and laid upon the canvas of the Bwana's struck tent. The latter was then rolled round the 
ridge pole and securely roped, making an easily carried bundle with a projecting length of pole at 
either end for shouldering by two porters. "And when will they reach Kilosa?" I asked. "About now", 
replied Saidi, adding that though he had hurried ahead as the safari was leaving Myombo, he had 
had to cover the additional uphill mile to the Otto Plantation. "Then follow me to the Kilosa Hotel as 
quickly as you can", said I as, mounting my cycle, I sped downhill. As I approached I could see 
descending the hotel steps two Europeans; one of whom I recognised as our local postmaster 
whom I know slightly, the other was a police officer. Dismounting, I greeted the latter with, "Good 
morning, you are Mr. Magenta I suppose?" "Yes, but I don't know you", he replied somewhat stiffly. 
The postmaster introduced me. Saying that I had heard he was going on leave I had brought with 
me a Game Department form on which he could declare his trophies; if counter-signed by myself it 
would save him the annoyance of having his luggage searched by the Customs Officer at Dar. 
"That's easy", said he, "for I don't have a game licence" 
"So you mean that you have no skins or trophies to declare?" 

"Oh, I've the foot of an elephant I shot in a shamba that the District Officer said that I might keep". 
"But no game skins?" I enquired. 
"None", he replied. 



Whom I will call "Magenta". 
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"Then I'll enter the elephant foot on the clearance certificate, but I don't have a pen with me; have 
you one that you can lend me?" 

My victim was becoming visibly annoyed. Apparently the policeman had been invited for elevenses 
at the postmaster's home for, turning to the latter, Magenta suggested that the postmaster had 
better go on and he himself would follow presently. Then, accompanied by myself, Magenta 
retraced his steps to the hotel where, strung out along its surrounding veranda were the safari 
loads. Spotting the tentage I drifted towards it as Magenta shouted to his boy to fetch pen and ink. 
Desperately anxious for a witness I had been playing for time and was greatly relieved to see Saidi 
approaching. 

Taking the proffered pen I dipped it into the ink well, then, as if by an afterthought, said, "I suppose I 
should examine something, like the customs do". Whereupon Magenta, with increasing irritability, 
shouted for his boy, "Bring my keys", and to me, "Open every damn box you want". Meekly I replied 
that I did not wish to pry into his boxes, just one item would suffice so that I could say an 
examination was made. Then casually kicking the tentage at my feet, I said, "Here Saidi, open this". 
For a fleeting moment there was silence until out slid some skins. Simultaneously from Magenta 
burst a torrent of invective directed against the Game Department and, indirectly, myself. "You told 
me definitely you had no skins", I said coldly. "They aren't mine, I'm taking them to Dar es Salaam 
for a political officer", he retorted, as, species by species I began listing the 60 skins, mostly of 
antelopes with only two colobus! "It's your **** Green that I've to thank for this, and it was from him 
that I bought the colobus, but I've done with your **** department, one in the eye for my wife who 
went home last month and took all the colobus skins with her". "You can make your explanations to 
the Superintendent of Police in Dar es Salaam", said I, preparing to leave for the office where I 
drafted a report on the affair for transmission to headquarters. 

But had Magenta's wife taken with her all the skins of the 70 colobus that Salim alleged he and his 
fellow poachers had killed for Green? The latter, I later learned, when returning from Iringa, 
presented one of his own guns to an Arab who lived about a day's safari from Kilosa. The gift was 
allegedly in appreciation of Green being allowed to leave several bundles of colobus skins stored in 
the rafters of the Arab's banda. 

My forecast that Green's appointment by the Game Department would present him with an 
unrivalled opportunity to promote poaching, without arousing suspicion, had been fulfilled! 
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Chapter 2 

THE BWANA NY AM A AND ALL THAT 

f one had to designate the one outstanding characteristic of our industrious Bwana Nyama it 
would be unpredictability. Africans, detecting the Europeans' foibles, are adept at assigning 
nicknames and one day in camp a group of scouts and trainees were clustered about one of the 
Bwana's personal boys when there was a sudden burst of laughter and I caught the name "Bwana 
Funga-Funga". At a suitable opportunity I asked the boy who they had been talking about; he 
replied the Bwana Nyama. "Then why 'Bwana Funga-Funga'?" "That is the name by which we 
know him", he added a trifle sheepishly. Pressed for an explanation the lad continued that when 
one rose in the morning you could never be sure where you might be spending the night, for at any 
moment during the day - even quite late in the afternoon - the Bwana might suddenly shout 
"Funga, funga (fasten, fasten)", which set everybody packing blankets and bedding, pots and pans, 
maybe safari stores, for some unscheduled journey on which they would depart forthwith. This was 
no exaggeration, it simply reflected an unusual attitude of mind, possible a tribute to an image the 
Bwana cultivated of his staff as "a regiment permanently on active service", as he had described it 
to me on the day that we first met. 

Even when notice of an impending safari was vouchsafed, the Bwana did so abruptly; then he 
would look at one in a curious way as if challenging one to raise objections; naturally I never did! 
Dropping in one afternoon to see him I was greeted in the manner with, "Tomorrow I start on safari 
and will be away for five days" (within 24 hours this had been changed to ten days). After the 
customary pause he went on to say that in a month's time he proposed leaving on a four month 
safari and drew towards himself a carefully prepared plan of the itinerary (this safari never took 
place). As he wished to make an early start next day he asked me to arrange with the District 
Officer for porters to be available; they duly arrived at 6.30 am and at 8.30 am the Bwana told me to 
devote every spare moment to the preparation of a map. At 10.00 am he came down to the office 
and began with, "How are you getting on with the map? You know I want it finished". Then he 
requested me to pay out £10 to sixty of his boys in varying small amounts for various days of work; 
however, no sooner did he get back to his house than he sent me a scrap of paper on which he had 
scribbled, "The map every spare moment". 

The note arrived while I was engaged in calculating and paying the boys as fast as was humanly 
possible, nevertheless it took from 10.15 am until 12.20 pm. During this time I received eight little 
notes, either asking about this or that which the Bwana might require for his safari or 
countermanding some previous arrangement. For example, "Please pay bearer an advance of 
posho money as he is coming with me on safari". Shortly afterwards the same man returned with 
another note saying, "This man can be discharged as I have decided not to take him". This actually 
occurred with three separate fellows, so I am not generalising. I was so pleased with the prospect 
of my chief's impending departure that I did not become exasperated. On my way home to lunch I 
dropped in at the Otto House to see how he was getting on and he detained me discussing this and 
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that from 12.30 until 1 .00 pm when I continued up the hill. The small army of porters, who had been 
waiting to start since 6.30 am, left at 2 pm, the Bwana sometime later and after their departure I 
received three further notes which were quite typical. I knew that he would send back runners for 
various items, for I had never known him go on safari without forgetting something. "Am without 
quinine". "No tea?" As there was none in his house, I supplied him with a tin. On the relatively rare 
occasions when he had invited guests to dinner, it was almost standard practice for him to discover 
that he had no fowl and so to send to me for one as I always kept a small flock! 

When I myself was on the Mkata Plains accumulating data for prosecuting a poacher, I wrote to the 
Bwana suggesting that it would be advantageous to stay another week. If the extension were to 
meet with his approval, then would the messenger obtain a clean pair of shorts from my houseboy? 
Back came a note telling me to stay a fortnight and ending, "Herewith shorts". No shorts were sent, 
however, and this was at least the fifth time in which I had a letter from him allegedly enclosing or 
sending something that was not sent! 

As for the map, with the Bwana away, and so freed from incessant interruptions, I successfully 
completed the tedious task of filling in some hundreds of names on it in addition to carrying on with 
the customary routine of running the Game Department. Of course uncertainties similar to those 
attending the Bwana's departure normally recurred with regard to his return. In this instance, 
however, within 28 hours of his leaving a lioness killed two persons and mauled a third. All three 
incidents occurred some two to eight miles from Kilosa and one could not say if more than one 
man-eater was involved. Within an hour, having made all the necessary arrangements regarding 
scouts, guntraps and so on I set off on my cycle to investigate. Half an hour before I reached the 
nearest place where the animal had broken into a hut, the beast had returned, scattering the 
assembled villagers who were looking at the gruesome remains, and carried off what was left of the 
woman's body. 

At 1 pm, when passing through Kilosa on my way back to Game Headquarters, I called on a friend 
who agreed to accompany me to the scene that evening. As I left I concluded with the remark, "I do 
hope my chief won't come back and upset everything"; at 3 pm, however, a note arrived from the 
Bwana saying that he had heard that there had been a lion kill but, as he was engaged on some 
interesting tsetse problems he would not be returning. Then he embarked on various instructions 
as to what I should do, as if I was quite incapable of any initiative and, evidently becoming 
increasingly interested, he concluded the note by saying that on second thoughts he had decided to 
return. At the time of writing he was 15 miles from Kilosa. Thoroughly piqued, I sent his messenger 
back with a note saying that I had the matter well in hand, but as he was taking over I would recall 
the scouts whom I had assigned to various tasks and leave operations entirely to him. I then rode 
down to Kilosa to have tea with my friend as arranged, to tell him of the new developments and to 
apologise for being unable to keep him company as three would be too many. After sympathising 
with me, he remarked that he knew that my chief could not refrain from putting his finger in every 
pie! I lent him my cycle and returned up the hill to see if the Bwana's boy had been able to locate all 
the items requested on the list that his master had sent. 

However, at 5 pm another note arrived from Bwana Nyama to say that he was engaged on 
experimental poisoning of baboons and, finding that the lion kills were further than he had first 
thought, he would not be returning. Borrowing a solid-tyred old boneshaker in place of my cycle, I 
immediately set off back to Kilosa only to find that my friend had left. I carried on to the village where 
we spent the night on the thatched roof of the hut next to the one broken into by the lioness. 
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At 6 am next morning I returned to the 
office where there were so many 
things requiring attention that I 
remained there from 9 am until 2.30 
pm when I went up to my house for a 
late lunch and siesta. At 4 pm I was 
awakened by a messenger with word 
from the Bwana to say that he was on 
his way back to organise lion trapping 
(quite unnecessary as I had already 
had the lioness skinned); the note was 
all flurry, excitement and directions with 
the suggestion that I join him. No 
mention of my peevish note of the 
previous day as owing to his change of 
plans he never received it - just as 
well perhaps! The bearer had failed to 
locate the Bwana and, so, had brought 
the note back to me. During the 
following half-hour no less than four 
lengthy letters arrived from him, the 
outsides of the envelopes bearing 
scribbled after-thoughts; one letter 
read, "Please repair locks of gun 
herewith", but there was no 
accompanying gun! At 5 pm yet 
another note arrived to say that he had 
arrived at Kilosa, ie he was two miles 
away, but would not come up the hill 
unless I wished him to do so. Then at 
8 pm a weary scout, armed in case he 
should encounter lions on the road, 
arrived with another trivial note. When 
answering it I suggested that replying 
would be simplified if the Bwana would 
but number the paragraphs as some of 
the writing was scarcely legible; I also 
drew attention to the fact that he had 

asked me four times over to do the same thing. I told him that I was feeling groggy - a touch of the 
sun perhaps, for the previous day I had been out from 5.30 am until 6.30 pm and then had spent 
the night on a roof being pestered by trilling mosquitoes from dusk till dawn. 




It was not always work in Tanganyika! 
Arthur Loveridge at Kilosa in 1921 several months 
after his arrival in Tanganyika Territory. 



Next morning, at 5.30 am, I was awakened by the return of the same scout with a note to say that 
his master planned to make an early start but required some "small envelopes". He hoped that I 
was better, but unless I was really ill and required his presence, he would not come up the hill. 
Nevertheless the scout had only departed from my house with my note saying that there was no 
need to come, when I heard the Bwana's quick step outside and a moment later there he was - at 
6.1 0 am. He explained that after despatching the scout he had decided to come up as there were a 
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couple of things he wanted from his house; these were additional to the six items that he had 
requested the night before and which I had obtained and sent to him. A little later, at 7 am, one of 
my trappers arrived with a fine big leopard, gun-trapped at 1 am, and accompanied by a stupid, 
squint-eyed native who had run forward and snatched one of the leopard's whiskers as the body 
was being carried through Kilosa. Leopards' whiskers, when chopped up and mixed with the food 
of the enemy, are supposed to perforate the latter's stomach. Recently we had had a good deal of 
trouble with this sort of thing; the ears were cut off one of the Tindiga man-eaters, the claws taken 
off as "medicine" and so on. Then and there the Bwana ordered that the fellow be given ten lashes 
with a kiboko, which he doubtless deserved, and then the Bwana departed, telling me to take the 
day off; but after supervising the skinning of the leopard in the morning, I spent the afternoon 
dealing with correspondence in the office. 

The next day brought quite a shower of notes from the Bwana, the first read, "Please accept a 
present of 15 eggs herewith", but there were no accompanying eggs! Two hours later they arrived 
by another messenger bearing the briefest of notes, viz. "Sorry I forgot to send the eggs". He was 
now camped about nine miles away, and the "lion campaign" he had returned to organise was 
becoming ludicrous. The bag to date was as follows: one goat which had shot itself as its tether 
was too long, one bullock which had shot itself after breaking loose and one large domestic black- 
and-white tomcat. At 5 pm a frantic message arrived for the Assistant District Officer, my friend and 
myself to join the Bwana for the night by sitting up a tree, he having had some news of a lion. 
Individually we all refused. 

I had already arranged, just in case anything should come along the road, to sit up in a tree with 
Ramazan; we did so from 6 to 10 pm when the moon went down; the mosquitoes were dreadful 
but, periodically smearing myself with culicifuge, I was not too badly bitten. Next day I leaned that 
the Bwana had tried to protect himself by drawing paraffin from his hurricane lamp and rubbing it on 
his face which, in consequence, was dreadfully red and sore the next day. "Please send my 
mosquito net, the mosquitoes here are perfectly awful", was the first message received from the 
Bwana next morning. It is difficult to understand a man with 20 years experience of Africa going on 
safari during the rainy season without a mosquito net! He also requested eight additional rifles - he 
already had 12 - as he proposed setting 20 guntraps. He surely deserved to get some game, 
unless his massive preparation, such as felling enough small trees to build 20 stockades, and his 
army of assisting natives scared all the lions in the vicinity. 

I also learned from the messenger that while the Bwana and three armed scouts were in their 
respective trees, his personal boys and a score of porters were in a hut; there the Bwana's boy Sefu 
had a nightmare in which he was being seized by a lion. Screaming that a lion had got him, and for 
help to prevent it dragging him away, Sefu grabbed the nearest sleeping boy and held him close 
with hands and teeth. The second lad, so suddenly and fiercely aroused from sleep, in turn thought 
that he had been attacked. A tremendous uproar ensued as the 20 porters tumbled over one 
another in the darkness of that crowded hut while each sought to escape from the imagined man- 
eater. The noise awoke the nearby villagers who, following their custom, beat on four-gallon petrol 
cans and shouted vociferously in hope of scaring the marauder. Bwana Nyama later told me that, 
while sitting in his tree, he heard the hue and cry spread from village to village, possibly as far as 
Kilosa. This, he said explained the arrival of a Kilosa man at my house shortly after daybreak (7 am) 
with the news that three more natives had fallen victim to the lions; this rumour was entirely without 
foundation. The Bwana also told me that the original uproar aroused the local cuckoos, or white- 
browed coucals (centropus) whose bubbling calls (which have earned them the name of water 
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bottle birds) were taken up in ever widening circles till they faded away in the distance. 

The next day, at 6.10 am, I left home for Mkadadi where a crocodile was thought to constitute a 
menace to women fetching water. On reaching Kilosa Bridge, some 600 yards from where 
Ramazan and I had sat up two nights before, I came to the pug marks of a big lion clearly imprinted 
on the muddy road; I followed them just to just below Kilosa Boma and for about five miles beside 
the railway line to Mkadadi. I found no signs of either crocodiles or ducks, so returned home and to 
the office at 9.45 am. There was a message from the Bwana to say that he had been soaked 
through by a torrential downpour the preceding night; he was going to move camp to some distant 
hills. It was Saturday. 

Monday dawned. I spent the morning in the office and the afternoon making up 40 cyanide bottles, 
but surprisingly did not received a note from the Bwana who, since the day when he left, had never 
failed to send less than three per diem. Following his departure no one moved after dark, so at 
sunset I had loaded several traps beside paths approaching my house. That evening I was quietly 
setting some insects when I heard the distant murmur of many voices; hurriedly seizing the lamp I 
hastened along the path to neutralise a trap lest an unwary foot contact it in the darkness. I had 
scarcely finished this when the first of some 50 porters arrived; I enquired of the foremost whether 
the Bwana was also returning. They replied in the affirmative but said that he was far behind, 
having gone back to retrieve a pocket-book that he had forgotten; nevertheless he appeared about 
five minutes later after the last of the procession. 

As only two days had elapsed since he had told me that he was going over the hills and far away, I 
enquired as to the reason for this sudden change of plan. He said that he had decided to help me 
despatch the tsetse collecting outfits; before returning it would have been wiser had he first 
ascertained how far the work had progressed, for the carpenter had completed only 20 of the 80 
boxes in which the nets and cyanide bottles were to be sent out. I soon learnt that there were more 
cogent reasons; he told me that his porters had been in revolt owing to his refusal to pay them in the 
nyika (wilderness) lest they desert. Indeed, two had already done so, preferring to forfeit the pay 
due to them. Now he wanted me to pay the accumulated arrears to all the safari personnel, also 
advances for the forthcoming safari to save him trouble in the field; I embarked on this task first 
thing in the morning. The Bwana was most appreciative and, despite my politely refusing three 
times, insisted on my lunching with him. During the entire meal, although at a table ten feet away on 
the open veranda, the Bwana had Scout Saidi inserting powdered arsenic into bananas; this was 
done by removing a small pyramid from the fruit, cutting off its apex, substituting arsenic for the apex 
and then replacing the base so that there was little to show that the banana had been tampered 
with. After the meal I had stomach pains, something so unusual for me that for a time I found 
myself wondering whether I had been accidentally poisoned through some carelessness of the 
domestic staff! Back at the office it took me until 4 pm to complete the pay transactions begun 
seven hours before, so numerous were the corresponding entries required in pay books, lists and 
the cash register. 

On arriving home for tea I received a note from the Bwana telling me to be ready to accompany him 
on a baboon poisoning excursion in 15 minutes; actually over half an hour elapsed before he came. 
For some time past letters had been arriving from all parts of the Territory complaining of the 
damage being caused by bands of baboons - bands composed of from 50 to more than 100 
individuals. Neither the Warden nor I liked the idea of poisoning the beasts but he felt that 
something had to be done. So, accompanied by a couple of scouts bearing 50 ripe, but poisoned, 
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bananas, we walked down to Kilosa; in due course we all walked back again for I spent the time in 
arguing - and he eventually agreed - that so close to town he was as likely to poison some local 
picanninies as baboons. Telling me that fearing that his porters might desert if he did not get 
moving again, he had started his next safari at 3 pm and planned to follow them that evening or at 
daybreak next day. There was something Churchillian about the Bwana's indifference to the hours 
with which ordinary mortals regulated their lives. During the early days when I shared his bungalow 
one might wake after midnight and find him still busy drafting letters as he had been doing when one 
fell asleep some hours before; or, as happened to me once - at 10.30 pm he brought me a letter in 
Swahili to translate as he was eager to know the contents. 

Maybe on this occasion the predicted early departure was on my mind for I rose at 3.15 am and 
accomplished a gratifying amount of my own work before sunrise; the dawn was glorious. On my 
way down to the office at 8.30 am I called in at the Bwana's house to say goodbye and, as so often, 
found him busy writing. At mid-morning his cook brought me a note requesting me to come up and 
see him about something; on the way the cook remarked that he had been told to be ready to start 
at daybreak. Consequently he had everything packed in readiness, but had to unpack for 
breakfast. He then repacked and was now afraid that he might have to prepare lunch; his fears 
proved groundless, however, for his master left just before noon. 

Five days later a note from the Bwana arrived at 8 pm to say that he would be pushing further out 
into the blue in the morning; then next day a runner arrived with another note saying that he was on 
his way back to Kilosa! The runner said that he had left the Bwana in camp at Rudewa which was 
30 miles away, so it scarcely seemed possible for him to reach headquarters before dark; yet at 
3.45 pm I heard his step outside - he wanted to see someone and proposed walking back to his 
camp the next day. He positively enjoyed a strenuous life. 

Another evening, having postponed setting out to overtake his safari at a late hour, the Bwana 
returned to administer kiboko to two of his personal boys for scribbling over, and tearing pages from 
a book that he had borrowed. He came in to tell me about it; why should his employees do such 
things? Presumably because they were unaware that he valued books for possibly half of them 
appeared to have been rained upon at some time or other. In his bungalow books lay piled or 
scattered on the sideboard, the safe, tables, boxes and floor, while even his precious papers were 
left unweighted to be blown around. 

Once, when returning from my Wembere safari, I received no less than three telegrammes from the 
Bwana in a single day. The first requested me to meet him at some unspecified station on the line, 
the second requested me to be prepared to accompany him part of the way into the interior if 
necessary and the third stated that he would be arriving at Tabora on Sunday evening and would 
be continuing up the line with the District Officer from Tabora. I made it, reaching Tabora with my 
retinue late on Friday evening, spending the night at the railway station; there, the following night, 
the Provincial Commissioner, accompanied by the District Officer, called on me. Laughingly Stiebel 
said that he had only that day received a wire from the Bwana Nyama requesting him to procure 
several hundred 16-bore shotgun cartridges (for collecting birds) together with some thousands of 
feet of photographic film - items that were quite impossible to obtain. MacMahon, whom I had 
known from his Kilosa days, invited me to visit him next morning. When I did so I found him and his 
wife laughing having just received another telegramme, the seventh in three days, from the Bwana 
to say that he had missed the train. "How very typical!" exclaimed MacMahon. 
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I decided to depart on Monday's down-train and wired the Bwana that I would meet his up-train at 
Dodoma on Tuesday; his train was six and a half hours late - nothing unusual in those good old 
days. When we met, the Bwana was all haste and confusion. He was accompanied by such an 
army of boys that I suggested that he take my three tents with him; he refused, however, only to 
wire next day from Tabora requesting me to re-rail the tents from Kilosa together with his overcoat 
that he had forgotten. He was off into the blue with more than 40 porters; besides their supplies he 
had with him six porter-loads of old newspapers for pressing plants, a plane-table for surveying, a 
camera and some hundreds of feet of film, a paint box and artist's paraphernalia, nets and 
thousands of envelopes into which to put tsetse flies, many lion gins and guns for trapping, a battery 
of sporting guns as he planned to do some big-game shooting, quantities of arsenic for preserving 
skins and so on. That was your Game Warden at your service, prepared for encounters with 
everything from an elephant to a butterfly, from a baobab to a flowering grass, from a rock to a small 
pebble. 




Arthur Loveridge's fiancee 
Miss Mary Victoria Sloane (1897- 1972) 

He had completely forgotten that I was due to be 
married next month in Kenya 1 ; he said that he had 
supposed it was to be next year. As a matter of fact 




Mary Victoria "Queenie" Loveridge. 
Photograph taken by their son Brian in 
their garden at Cambridge, Mass., USA 
in September 1939. 



Arthur Loveridge married Mary Victoria "Queenie" Sloane at Frere Town Church, Mombasa, 
Kenya on 8 December 1 921 . They were married by Dr JW Arthur of Kikuyu, cousin of the bride 
and they had their honeymoon at the Lutheran Mission Station in the Uluguru Mountains, 
Tanganyika Territory. (Editor's note) 
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I doubt that if he had given it a thought as he was so busy. Meanwhile, the locomotive, having 
taken on its ration of wood, was panting and preparing to depart. Why had the Bwana wired me to 
meet his train? Well, naturally he wanted to know how my safari had gone especially with regard to 
the apprehension of poachers. Proud of my success, in the brashness of youth I boasted of having 
gathered evidence that His Excellency the Governor, who had never taken out a gun licence, had 
shot a dikdik at a certain place and day but, testily, I was told that His Excellency, as His Majesty's 
representative in the Territory, was not required to have a licence. However, time being short, the 
Bwana requested that part of my day-to-day diary. Alas! I handed it over and when, a couple of 
months later, the Bwana returned, he could not find it although it contained my observations of an 
entire fortnight of my safari. 
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Chapter 3 

"VERMIN" AND THEIR VALUABLE SKINS 

must interrupt this dreary tale of human frailty with a brief reference to vermin control. Those 
conservationists who have difficulty in comprehending conditions prevailing over half-a-century 
ago 1 will certainly be shocked. At that time governments were constantly confronted with 
appeals from Africans requesting protection from wild animals for themselves, their livestock and 
their shambas. 

As already stated, one of the reasons for Game Headquarters being moved to Kilosa was on 
account of the abundance of lions and leopards in the vicinity. Today, when these carnivores, as 
well as crocodiles, are protected, it seems almost incredible that they formerly constituted such a 
menace as to be prescribed as vermin. From our German predecessors in Tanganyika we 
inherited the policy of paying, either directly or through district officers, rewards to the killers of 
certain creatures on production of the requisite evidence. As I recall this was six shillings for a 
leopard's skull and ten shillings for that of a lion; to avoid double dealing the skulls were smashed, 
the recipient of the reward being free to retain or sell the skin if he so wished. Elsewhere 2 1 have 
related in considerable detail the more interesting incidents involving man-eaters that occurred 
during my spell in the Game Department so there is no necessity to emphasise that aspect. When 
the Department first moved into the overgrown Otto Plantation, periodic visits by lions were quite 
common; one of my boys returning home at dusk encountered a fine specimen standing on the 
road just 60 yards from him and on several successive nights we found their spoor between 50 and 
200 yards from my bungalow. One night the grunting of one lion sounded so close that I rose and 
closed the shutters on the unglazed "windows" consisting only of gauze screening. The morning 
revealed that a lion had visited our servants' toilet, a grass-walled enclosure; on another occasion 
the scouts' toilet which was just 50 yards from the Department office was entered. 

From nearby Tindiga, where we had recently killed two confirmed young man-eaters, a scout 
arrived to say that on discovering a pair of lions in her patch of maize, a woman fetched her 
neighbours and they, to the number of a hundred or so, aided by tin cans and drums, made such a 
dreadful noise that the poor lions could not sleep. Though close to noon they got up and walked 
right through the village and for several miles down the main road escorted by the tin band, till they 
came to a patch of thick scrub into which they turned. On the other hand when I visited a group of 
Africans living within 300 yards of Kikombo station, they told me that at 9 pm the previous night 
when one of their number went to draw water he was chased home by a lion that had been lying 
beside the waterhole. At 6 am that morning when a party of them approached the waterhole, two 
lions made off. 

Ten days before at Kidete, the next station to Kilosa, the train being in the station at the time, several 



ie, in the 1 920s. (Editor's note) 

"Many Happy Days I've Squandered"; English edition of 1949, pages 174 - 198. 
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Africans were sitting around a fire that they had made practically on the "platform" when four lions 
trotted up and carried off two of the men. A third fellow grabbed a firebrand and beat his lion in the 
face with it until he was released, unfortunately so badly mauled that he died the following day. 

From Rudewa, which is 20 miles from Kilosa, came word that a child had been carried off. I 
despatched two scouts to deal with the matter and in ten days they successfully gun-trapped two 
lions, two lionesses and (unintentionally) a hyena. They reported that lions were so abundant, 
however, that they could not say whether they had got the man-eater. As there were also 
complaints of native shambas being destroyed by elephants to be investigated, I gave instructions 
for a platform to be constructed for me 18 feet up in a suitable tree. At 5 pm I cycled out in perfect 
weather and, after examining the elephant damage, sat in the tree to watch the moonlit road below 
for lions. They were roaring on all sides; during one hour not five minutes elapsed without a roar, 
but not a lion came my way. Indeed the only creatures seen were a large water-mongoose and a 
genet; the latter I shot for my collection. 

Though leopards were far more numerous than lions, they rarely resorted to man-eating. In 1921 a 
young fellow named Good, when passing through Kilosa, called on me to report that during his 
safari he had arrived at a village where seven people had been carried off by a leopard, which they 
implored him to shoot. He organised a beat with scores of Africans, two of whom were severely 
mauled; the leopard then charged him and he shot it through the head; as he had previously never 
seen either a lion or leopard he was naturally very pleased with himself. 

In one week three incidents occurred within a mile-and-a-half of my bungalow where more than a 
hundred baboons were accustomed to sleep in some trees 300 yards away. At 11.15 pm they 
aroused me with the hideous commotion that they were making in an attempt to drive off a 
marauding leopard that was evidently trying to get one; in bright moonlight I went out onto the 
veranda to listen to the uproar. On the following night this, or another, leopard entered one of the 
huts there and when the owner, hearing something moving in his hut, got up, he was promptly 
mauled. Two days later another man, hearing something moving in the undergrowth, started 
poking about with his spear to see what it was, when a leopard landed on him; clawed and bleeding, 
he came to me to protest! Traps were set but I have no record of the result. However, on another 
occasion I got three leopards in less than a week within a mile of the house and twenty miles from 
Kilosa; to avoid the hordes of mosquitoes in its hut, an African family decided to sleep outside; a little 
child was carried off and eaten by a leopard. On each of the following four nights Green gun- 
trapped a leopard, so probably got the offender. Vermin control had become the principal objective 
of Green's safari assignments but all members of the staff were expected to engage in gun-trapping 
when the need arose. 

Some idea of the extent and growth of our vermin control measures may be gathered from figures 
casually mentioned in my correspondence. Thus on 5 May 1921, "Today I added up the rewards 
we have paid out during the past six months for 'vermin'; they include 65 lions, 80 leopards, 28 wild 
pigs, 140 crocodile eggs; all of which were brought in by natives". Then for the following fiscal year 
on 30 April 1922, "Today I have been engaged in totting up the rewards paid our past year for 
vermin, together with those killed by our staff. Lions and leopards alone number over 1000, of 
which not more than 130 were killed by our staff'. By this time, however, many of the men we had 
trained as trappers were operating on a reward basis in their home districts. The following 
September was probably the best month for men sent out by myself from the office for they got 
three lions and twelve leopards in the vicinity. On 16 December 1922, "I have been totalling up the 
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sums paid out during the six months (April to September) for 'Rewards: Vermin'. They are: lions 
263, leopards 699, wild dogs 15, wild pigs 2167, baboons 861, monkeys 972, crocodiles 583, 
crocodile eggs 120,502." The outstanding and astonishing figures for crocodile eggs came from 
Musoma and another station (probably Mwanza) on Lake Victoria where, during August, 9,400 and 
61 ,000 respectively were brought in at a cost of 20 for a shilling. This actually "broke the bank", so 
as to speak, and resulted in the cancellation of this item for the remainder of the financial year! For 
killing crocodiles we were now using guntraps set somewhat similarly to those for leopards. To the 
above figures one might add about 50 lions, 100 leopards, 800 baboons amongst other animals 
killed by our own staff. 

By now the reader may be wondering what became of these hundreds of skins. For showing us 
how to treat them the Department was indebted to Green; returning from one of his earlier safaris of 
two month's duration, he brought back some lion skins and 21 beautiful leopard pelts. Not only 
were their undersides as white as this page but as soft as chamois leather which enabled them to 
be rolled up in to relatively small bundles. The technique necessary to produce this result might not 
be economically viable today as it required a great many man-hours; in those days, however, it was 
an excellent way of occupying the leisure hours of scouts and trappers between postings. 
Furthermore, it was work that they liked as, with a couple of men assigned to each skin, they could 
sit and chat while rubbing at it with a pumice stone. Naturally the best results were obtained with the 
skins of animals flayed by our own men but we also processed a proportion of those bought from 
Africans who had had rewards. One African had been sent to us, by the District Officer at Songea, 
with four lion and six leopard skins; the journey should have taken three weeks but took three 
months less five days; the bearer's explanation was that he had fallen sick on the way. With that 
charming irresponsibility characteristic of some Africans, he had allowed the skins to rot in some 
native hut; I had to burn the lot, though, after conferring with our local office, I paid the fellow his full 
wages. A dressed lion skin fetched from £5 to £10 and the most inferior leopard skin about £3; in 
August 1922 I was able to report that all 40 lion and 40 leopard skins on hand had been rubbed 
down and in December I sold £70 10s Od worth of leopard skins, presumably more than usual. 

After a year in the Department I was granted the customary fortnight's leave and went to Mombasa 
in Kenya. Upon my return Head Scout Sudi told me that during my absence an Indian from Kilosa 
had been up and bought some leopard skins from our Indian clerk; I checked the stock and found 
four skins missing. At first the clerk denied having pocketed the proceeds of the sale but reversed 
his plea of "not guilty" when confronted by the evidence I produced in Court. As I recall, the case 
was remanded to Morogoro for sentencing; his placed was filled by a trustworthy Goan of superior 
calibre and competence. 

Worse was to follow for the Bwana Nyama himself was on overseas leave when Green returned 
from a ten month's safari preparatory to going on holiday. With only a day or two before he must 
entrain at Kilosa, Green decided to camp on the outskirts of the township where he celebrated his 
return by distributing quantities of pombe (native beer) free while holding a very noisy ngoma in 
which he personally danced with his men; one of the latter fired off about 30 rounds of shotgun 
ammunition. Next day I visited a European who was suffering from spirillum fever and whose home 
was about a mile from Green's camp; he remarked, "Last night, though my head was splitting and I 
am as deaf as a post, I heard the guns that the madman (Green) fired." Green came up to Game 
Headquarters with his men for me to pay off, the skins obtained during his ten month's safari to be 
handed in and to settle other matters. He asked me to give him two lion and two leopard skins; I let 
him have them but insisted on being given a receipt for them, reciprocating by furnishing Green with 
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a receipt for the skins turned in. No sooner had Green left than discoveries began. Returning from 
a previous safari he had with him the magnificent horns of three greater kudu; I assume that they 
had been illegally obtained for the Game Warden told me he had given Green permission to retain 
one pair but the other two were Departmental property and he was not to have them back. So 
emphatic was Bwana Nyama, who appeared annoyed, that I tactfully refrained from asking 
questions. Just before leaving for Dar es Salaam, Green surreptitiously removed all three pairs; it 
was neatly done whilst my back was turned and I would not have noticed immediately had not Head 
Scout Sudi informed me. Perhaps I should have gone after him and engaged him in an argument 
by demanding that two pairs be returned but at the time I felt that if the Bwana Nyama chose to 
appoint rogues for me to work with, I would simply report the theft and leave the talking to him. 

Then I found the trappers murmuring that the number of leopard skins handed in were nothing like 
as many as they had killed; I countered this by saying that Bwana Green had given me a receipt for 
two skins that he had kept and two cheques for an unspecified number that he had sold. If sold at 
the lowest price of forty shillings each, nine leopards would be represented by the cheques, making 
36 skins in all. Still the men were dissatisfied and there was much head shaking; so I got Sudi to 
assemble all the 18 men who had accompanied Green so as to form a committee. Then we went 
into the manner very carefully, with the men telling me the precise place where each leopard was 
trapped and the name of the trapper. Each item had to be agreed by all and the figure arrived at 
was 41 leopards during the ten month safari. The principle objective of Green's safari, however, 
had been the shamba-raiding elephants that were causing considerable damage in the area to 
which he had been sent. In those days a sportsman who wished to shoot an elephant, in addition to 
the customary game licence, had to take out a special licence for each elephant shot, the number 
being restricted to two per annum, possibly three in certain specified areas. These conditions also 
applied to members of the Game Department in their private capacity, as distinct from any elephant 
control duties to which they were assigned. Ivory resulting from the latter had to be handed in to the 
local district officer. Green returned with six fine tusks worth £300, allegedly shot by him during the 
ten months less ten days that he had been away. He reported that his party had shot 80 elephants 
with the 2000 rounds of ammunition with which he had been issued. When I pointed out that that 
this meant 25 cartridges for every elephant killed, he replied that he sent out shooting parties of four 
men who volleyed the animals, "wounding more than they killed". I got Green to put his signature to 
this astonishing statement, just in case he should forget! The ammunition had to be accounted for; 
later Green said that he had received only 1 500 rounds - it is possible, I cannot say. 

When I visited the spirillum sufferer he told me that Green too had been to see him. Green had 
assured him that if he could but obtain a Game Department assignment to shoot 25 elephants on a 
basis of being allowed to keep one tusk of every element shot, "I can put you up to a thing or two. 
Shoot everything that you see, cows or calves; then if the tusks are not worth taking, do not count 
that animal as part of your 25 but let local natives take the tusks to the Boma as 'found' ivory, 
claiming the reward and sharing it with you." Green had gone on to say that was what he had been 
doing and he reckoned that he had made £500 over and above his salary! To boast so 
indiscriminatingly Green must surely have been in his cups; since returning he had been drinking 
pretty steadily, as was noticeable when I had to get him to write something or put his signature to 
documents. Anyway, confirmation was provided by the 18 elephant shooters who alleged that they 
were seldom accompanied by Green, but that he made a practice of changing tusks so as to retain 
the six heaviest. Still further corroboration was given by my colleague Black who returned on the 
liner by which Green departed. Black said that he had met an elephant hunter in the Kilosa Hotel 
who stated that he had been told by Green of his system of saving the heaviest tusks for himself. 
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After drafting five separate indictments of Green's misdeeds with respect to elephants, colobus and 
leopards and other matters , I read them over to Black who quite agreed with my action in sending 
them to the relatively recently appointed Acting Game Warden for favour of transmission to the 
Government Secretary. Of course I was well aware that the Bwana Nyama himself, who had 
always said that misdemeanours should be dealt with departmentally, would neither approve nor 
appreciate this course. His deputy, however, was pleased to do so; what the upshot was when the 
Bwana Nyama and Green returned from their respective leaves I never heard but I believe that 
Green was allowed to carry on for some time. The next time that I heard of the fellow was when he 
threatened to shoot Black in the back and, strangely enough, the last time that he similarly 
threatened another Game Warden was following his conviction for shooting elephants in a reserve! 
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Chapter 4 
BLACK VERSUS WHITE 

As Black was on safari almost continuously, it was only after long intervals that we met, and 
then but briefly. He told me that on being demobilised he had gone into partnership with 
someone who had visions of capturing Carl Hagenbeck's world-wide business in wild 
animals. With this in view he had landed in West Africa, then crossed the continent to Tanganyika 
but by the time that he arrived in Dar es Salaam he was broke and was glad to become the Bwana 
Nyama's first appointee to the newly created department. 

It may be recalled that when the ten trapper trainees deserted Green on account of his treatment of 
them, I was summoned to discuss the affair with the Bwana Nyama at his camp near Myombo and 
it led to his exclaiming, "What a damned nuisance this drink business is". The comment was only 
partly due to Green's thirst, for the previous week's post had brought a letter from Black regarding 
an incident that was reported in the local press. 1 Black, who was going on leave, wrote that, 
accompanied by a friend, he went to Moshi station to entrain for Tanga. An Indian babu came up to 
the friend and said, "Hello my dear, where are you going to?" Black promptly knocked the Indian 
down with a punch on the jaw; whereupon a Sikh, together with a group of Indians, began abusing 
Black and the Sikh started pulling Black's baggage out of the train. The ensuing "set to" lasted 20 
minutes during which, Black alleged, he covered the Sikh with blood. While Black received a 
nominal fine of five rupees for assault, the Sikh was sentenced to a fortnight in jail for interfering with 
the luggage. Personally, having lived in this world for a very long time, I imagine that Black had 
been having a "send off'; possibly they had arrived on the platform in a somewhat hilarious fashion 
that resulted in the babu's presumptuous question and the subsequent fracas. Such speculation 
may be doing Black an injustice, however, as I had never seen him intoxicated. His letter ended by 
saying that two of his men had deserted. 

On Black's return from leave I was instructed to hand the office over to him; this involved the 
transfer of stores, skins, specimens, equipment and furniture. As I was to proceed on a brief safari I 
also evacuated the fine upper floor of the Otto House that I had occupied for the past nine months 
and moved into a downstairs room for a couple of nights. I could not sleep for when the night wind 
arose the doors banged incessantly; at 1 am I went upstairs and propped five of them open with 
chairs while Black slept through the racket like a cherub. I rose again at 4.30 am in order to catch 
the 6.30 train up-country. A fortnight later, having risen at 4 am, the safari left Kidali in the dark; as 
soon as it was light enough I mounted my cycle - frequently the footpath was quite obscured by the 
rain-laden six feet high grass and the mud was dreadful. Before long I was soaking and in a sorry 
state. Reaching the Otto House at 8.30 am I found Black still in his pyjamas, having just got up; he 
complained that the house was overrun with rats. I replied that during the nine months of my 
occupancy only a single rat had been found upstairs as I had the back veranda doors closed at 
dusk. Black went on to say that the rats had got into the chest of drawers and so annoyed him that 
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he fired at them with his .22 rifle; the bullets went clean through the drawer, as well as the back of 
the chest itself, and lodged in the wall. He found this very amusing and was pleased that he had 
been successful in killing both rats. He called for breakfast and I found that he was accustomed to 
dispensing with a tablecloth and eating his meals directly off the fine table so that it was now 
covered with rings from hot teapots and spills. Both inside and outside, my former home was in a 
shocking state; the flight of front steps was littered with burnt matches and fag-ends of cigarettes 
tossed from the veranda; nor was it swept during the three days that I was there. 

Black said that the Goan clerk was so efficient that he left everything to him and could not see the 
sense of going to the office at all, nor could he imagine what I found to do there all day! During the 
three days, Monday to Wednesday, that I was in the office on this occasion, I was fully occupied 
with typing out the report on my last safari, registering the specimens that I had brought back for the 
Department, labelling the insects and doing accounts. I suppose that life is very much what one 
makes of it! While I was so doing Black strolled about the office veranda, bored to death. He told 
me that during his recent leave in Britain he had taken a course in laundry work with a view to 
becoming manager of a Mombasa laundry at £900 per year. He had applied for the post and was 
now awaiting a reply which might come any day. If appointed he declared that he would forfeit any 
pay that might be due to him and leave the Game Department "at once"; he went on to say that he 
was tired of roving for the whims of the Bwana Nyama whose unpredictable changes drove him 
crazy and that he would like to settle down. 

On going to the office to get some maps I found the guard, Omari bin Hassani, reading a copy of 
the recently published Swahili language paper, edited by the Director of Education and published in 
Dar es Salaam by the Government. It was number two of Mambo Leo which might be translated as 
"Current Events"; he handed it to me to look at. Under "News from the Districts" was a paragraph 
headed "Kilosa"; it told of a recent violent thunderstorm accompanied by heavy rain; the writer went 
on to warn his readers not to seek shelter beneath a tree during such storms. "Who wrote that?" I 
enquired. "The clerk in Kilosa Post Office", replied the guard. "Why don't you write something 
Omari? Tell them of the many lions and leopards that we kill at Kilosa." Despite the fellow's dusky 
hue I fancied detecting a slight blush as he replied, "I have done, I told them all about the Chanzuru 
safari"; that was my last safari from which I had only recently returned. I asked if I might borrow the 
paper later when he had finished reading it. Black was in residence at the time, so on my way home 
I dropped in and told him the story, adding jocularly, "From now on our lives will be fully exposed", or 
something of the sort. To which Black replied, "Oh! Mambo Leo is edited by Rivers-Smith who 
would never allow criticism of a European or his doings." "Well", said I, "Next time you meet Rivers- 
Smith you had better touch your hat to him, for whether he publishes it or not he will be the recipient 
of all the scandal of the Territory." On borrowing the paper almost the first item to catch my eye was 
under Kundoa-lrangi: 

"News of the drunkards. For what reason drunkenness? Drunkenness for us black people 
is not good. If it is not suitable, why do we not cut it out? Europeans living with us here in 
Africa get drunk very nicely. We do not know their country but the sign of rain is clouds. 
What is our sign? Is pombe [native beer of various kinds] stronger than whisky or gin? Why 
do they drink and yet complain of our drinking palm-wine on which we get badly drunk? 
Perhaps pombe drinking is not bad, but creating a disturbance is bad; some drunkards are 
not disgraced but very many are disgraced. Let us spread the news. Drinking is not getting 
drunk, but making a disturbance is getting drunk. To pour drink into the stomach is to get 
drunk in the head." 

K Francis Ramazani 
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Judging by his name the writer was possibly a Roman Catholic educated mission boy, possibly now 
a Moslem teetotaller. Probably a clerk, but in which department? On reading his remarks one 
instinctively asks, "Let's see, who is stationed at Kondoa-lrangi?" A senior Political Officer, a junior 
Political Officer, probably a Postmaster, Police Inspector, a Stock Inspector ... With our African 
wards publishing enlightening news items of this nature, life in the Territory had a promising future. 
As for the storm described by the other correspondent, Black and I were dining with the APO in 
Kilosa township at the time. During the meal a terrific thunderstorm developed; one streak of 
lightning seemed to strike right between my neighbour and myself and so loud was the explosion, 
so blinding the flash that I instinctively covered my eyes. The rain that followed was sufficiently 
torrential as to make us glad to accept our host's invitation to stay the night. 

Black, being easy-going, was easy to get on with though at times I found the household 
administration very trying. Black never rose before 8 am and we breakfasted when it happened to 
be ready, usually at about 8.40 am though occasionally as late as 9.20. The moment that the meal 
was finished I left for the office with my colleague enquiring, "Why so early?", "What's all the rush 
about?" or some similar bantering remark. My reply was always, "I've a lot to do." It amused me to 
recall the Bwana Nyama's statement to me on first arrival, "At Dar es Salaam Black was always at 
the office sharp at 8 am"; when I told this to Black, he retorted, "It's a fib". At about 10 am Black 
would stroll down and deal with the day's mail, usually occupying half an hour, then moon around on 
the office veranda for half an hour before returning home to read. He said that he never spent more 
than two hours at the office in any one day. "The clerk can do all there is to be done; he is very 
competent and will probably do it better that I would." When he added that he could not imagine 
what I found to do all day, I pointed out several lines of work that required doing. Black replied that 
he could not see any good in them so was bothered if he was going to tackle such tasks. One 
result of this attitude was that the boys had become slack, the skinning badly done and the pegging 
out careless. Three weeks previously out Head Scout Sudi had shot himself through the hand while 
adjusting the setting of a guntrap; the fault was that of the two trainees who had built the trap, placed 
the rifle and then told Sudi that there was no cartridge in it when in fact there was. Sudi, with the 
bone of his thumb gone, and feeling very aggrieved, told me about it on my return from safari. I told 
Black that I thought that the trainees merited punishment for such carelessness but he disagreed, 
being so disinterested that he had never held an enquiry into the accident. 

After the three days at Kilosa I departed on another short safari, returning when informed that the 
Rosehaugh Company, having bought the Otto House, said that it must be evacuated by the Game 
Department within six weeks. This meant the removal of my own belongings as well as a modicum 
of furniture including some bulky items like my roll-top desk, table, wardrobe and the ilk. Anticipating 
something of the sort, however, I had previously packed and stacked these, together with 60 boxes 
of personal effects, in a locked store room of Otto House. When shown to the incoming manager of 
the company, he considerately said that they might remain locked up there until my return from 
leave. Black, chatty and pleasant as ever, was still in residence; he told me that he had shot 
several more rats in his bedroom; desiring to test a shotgun he was about to fire at a downstairs 
wall in order to see the pattern but I suggested that the garage wall outside would do just as well. I 
mention this simply to give some idea of the condition in which the house was being kept. Only 
once during a fortnight were the back stairs swept; even then the resulting litter was allowed to lie 
and blow about the downstairs area. As for the kitchen; well, the cook, a filthy caricature of a human 
being, very deaf and dirty, actually had his bed in it and slept there as also did Black's dog, which 
was badly afflicted with disease. Kitchen slops were habitually thrown through the kitchen window, 
where they soaked into the soil but left parings and other refuse lying on the surface. By walking 
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past one caused a sudden buzz as a cloud of flies rose to settle on the passer-by. Downstairs 
these flies rendered living almost unbearable; to exclude them during my stay, I had to keep my 
room well closed. 

With insufficient work at the office to justify two of us being there and having no wish to stay on with 
Black indefinitely, I decided to camp at Chanzuru; there, being only nine miles from Kilosa, I would 
be within easy reach for recall when news should arrive regarding the date of my embarkation. 
Before then, however, we captured two poachers, the prompt prosecution of whom necessitated an 
early return to Kilosa on my part; leaving my camp at 6.30 am I was soon drenched by the rain- 
laden grass politely bowing over the footpath along which I had to cycle. An hour later I reached the 
Otto House on the veranda of which I was met by Major King, Rosehaugh's representative who 
invited me to breakfast where I learned that the Game Department, the building of whose long- 
projected new quarters near Kilosa had not even begun, had been accommodated in the row of 
bungalows formerly occupied by the Bwana Nyama and myself. Black was now living in the one 
that my wife and I had had; so, after breakfast, I went up the hill to see him - he was in the bath (at 
8.30 am) which he had had removed from the bathroom to our former storeroom. Black pointed to 
a great hole in the ceiling boards and corrugated iron roof, caused, he said, by his firing a heavy rifle 
through it to disperse the bats whose squeaking annoyed him. In our former sitting-room, now 
Black's bedroom, was our (PWD) best chest of drawers on which a candle had been stuck by its 
wax and was now surrounded by the melted wax. While Black was dressing I paid a quick visit to 
the other bungalows; the veranda of the Bwana Nyama's bungalow was piled high with furniture 
over which the rain would drive in due course. Clearly Black was not to be trusted with furniture, let 
alone a house at which to shoot! In one room of a third bungalow the museum material was 
jumbled higgledy-piggledy; missing the great elephant skull that had previously stood beside the 
door on the former office veranda, I asked what had become of it. Black replied that he had junked 
it as not being worth the effort of bringing up the hill - a distance of a few hundred yards - though I 
had thought it worth bringing in from several miles! At the first opportunity I cleared everything out of 
the room where the contents of the so-called departmental museum had been dumped by natives 
under Black's orders. I went through all the boxes of skins to see that they were free of insect pests, 
then rearranged things so that the boxes exposed to rain on the open veranda could be brought 
inside yet still leave plenty of room in which to walk about and get at things. The office had been 
installed in an adjoining room, the only orderly spot in all four houses; an oasis for which the 
responsible clerk, Thakur, was to be thanked. I lunched with Black and learned that his long- 
awaited expectations of a laundry management post had not materialised. 

As our Political Officer, probably town-bred, evinced scant interest in game preservation, it occurred 
to me that in his magisterial role he might treat the poaching affair more seriously if two Game 
Department officials were present. Black agreed to attend the hearing which was scheduled for 1 1 
am. Somewhat to my surprise I learned that he had actually left home by 8 o'clock as he had to 
collect a case of whisky that was at Kilosa station. At 1 0.45 am, as he was not at the Court House, I 
sent a note down to the Kilosa Hotel - assuming that he might have gone there to open his case of 
whisky - and he subsequently arrived at the Court House. Finally, at 1 1 am the magistrate entered 
the court and listened to the evidence; apparently a test case of some sort regarding the 
interpretation of Circular 71 was in process. For fully 25 minutes after conclusion of the evidence he 
sat turning over the pages of his law book before pronouncing judgement. Black was not present, 
however, for after the first 15 minutes of page-turning he whispered in my ear that the magistrate 
was a fool and he was too fed up to stay any longer; Black then returned to the pub where he 
remained till about 10 pm. In pronouncing judgement the magistrate said that apart from any 
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question of snaring a bushbuck (which my man had found hanging) or infringing the Game Laws 
(the scout had arrested him when he came to cut it down) he regarded the construction and 
concealment of staked pits (dug at suitable intervals in gaps in a fence some one hundred or more 
yards in length, where they alternated with snares) as a serious offense constituting a danger to 
human life. He therefore sentenced the accused, who had pleaded guilty, to six months 
imprisonment. 

Game Headquarters, especially from the veranda of the Otto House which was two miles uphill from 
Kilosa township, furnished delightful views over the plains to hazy blue mountains on the distant 
horizon. Following the sultry weather at the close of the dry season, it was an annual pleasure to 
watch the approaching curtain of rain as it swept across the savannah to strike my iron roof with a 
roar that was positively deafening. Occasionally the accompanying wind attained tornado strength 
as when (21 December 1922) it ripped a third of the galvanised roofing off an adjacent bungalow, 
depositing some 30 feet squared of iron sheeting, still riveted in a single piece, nearby. Merely to lift 
it was as much as thirty of our scouts could manage to do! After lunch one Sunday (16 January 
1921) I was resting on my bed watching the forked lightning as it danced across the blackened sky 
while the light deteriorated till by 2 pm it was as dark as at sunset. Shortly afterwards came the rain, 
accompanied by thunder, as a tornado roared through Kilosa, killing three Africans and injuring 
others. One man died when struck by a falling beam ripped from the station buildings and some 
women were injured when the galvanised iron kitchen in which they were cooking collapsed on 
them like a pack of cards; galvanised iron sheets were said to be whirled about like pieces of paper, 
for many Indian stores were damaged. From Turnley's store a portion of the roof was torn resulting 
in the stock being damaged by the downpour. Worst hit was the police barracks from which 50 
yards of roofing were lifted, much of it to be deposited 50 yards away; in addition the top one foot 
was torn from the entire length of the barracks wall exposing the individual living rooms. I saw 
roofing timbers and masonry strewn on beds and among the debris of cooking pots and other 
household effects. By the time that the news reached me and I went down to town, most of the 
damage had been cleared away; an avenue on which I had been hunting bats only a few days 
before the storm, was now displaying many gaps like an old man's jaw. It seemed likely that for 
some months to come all available masons, carpenters and painters would be fully occupied 
repairing the damaged buildings. 
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Chapter 5 
TANTALISING TSETSE RESEARCH 

As already mentioned, one of the chief attractions of Kilosa for the Bwana Nyama was the 
presence of three species of tsetse of which one at least was transmitting the trypanosomes 
that inhibited the keeping of cattle. While numerically tolerable within the township, they were 
seasonally pestilential in parts of the surrounding countryside favoured by big game. I recall one 
delightful summer morning with a pleasant cooling breeze tempering the warmth; I was cycling to 
Kivungu and tsetse are attracted by anything in motion. When about two miles from Kilosa I ran into 
a concentration of tsetse such as I had never previously encountered; they assailed me like a 
swarm of bees, so what with slapping here and slapping there I came near to solving the problem of 
perpetual motion. On the Bwana Nyama's back they might rest with impunity for he seemed to 
have developed some sort of immunity to their painful puncturing; after all, in the hope of 
discovering a means of exterminating, or at least controlling them, tsetse investigations were his 
overriding interest. Once embarked on the subject he was apt to become oblivious to what was 
happening nearby. 

I discovered this shortly after my arrival at Game Headquarters when, having left the office for lunch, 
the Bwana and I were ascending the footpath in single file. He was leading and talking when five 
feet away on his right I spotted a snake raising its head above the long grass; I quickly detoured so 
as to come between the reptile and its hole. My chief, still talking, was 50 feet ahead when, turning, 
he saw the snake, en route for its retreat, dart between my legs. Seizing it by the tail I swung it 
gently round and round, without hurting it, as I retraced my steps to the office where a boy handed 
me a bag in which to put it. The captive, back-fanged and about five feet in length, was a rufous 
beaked snake (rhamphiophis oxyrhynchus rostratus) and I knew the whereabouts of its hole as on 
my way to the office the day before I had disturbed three similarly-sized reptiles (probably two males 
and a female), capturing one while its two companions made off. As the last one disappeared down 
the hole there had been a little hurried tail-waving. I might add that though a freshly captured 
beaked snake might bite when seized, they are naturally docile and are soon tamed. I sent these 
two to London Zoo. 

As for us, it was like living in a zoo for anyone prepared to rise at dawn or sit up on moonlit nights, 
wildlife being plentiful in the bush surrounding our bungalows and office; after office hours, 
accompanied by one of my African assistants and gunbearer, I habitually spent my spare time in 
natural history pursuits. Many months after the beaked snake incident the Bwana called at my 
bungalow one evening about something or other. As a brother naturalist I showed him some 
remarkable insects that I had recently preserved; after politely expressing perfunctory admiration, 
my chief remarked peevishly that he wished that I would emulate Black's interest in tsetse. This 
was startling for not only had I been office-bound for months while Black had been going on, and 
returning from, safaris but because the latter had frequently expressed to me his contempt for the 
tsetse investigation currently in progress. Consequently I asked Black at the first opportunity how 
he found the time for tsetse work when in the field. "I don't," he said, "I never do a thing, I leave it 
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entirely to the boy who is paid for doing it." "But suppose at some camp he writes Tsetse present' 
though actually there were none, and later our chief comes along and finds none. What then?" 
"He'd be delighted and attribute their elimination to something or other." "Well, supposing tsetse 
were prevalent and your fellow entered Tsetse absent' on the form, what then?" "Their return would 
provide him with something to theorise about!" 

One of the Bwana's first ideas was to ascertain the relative incidence of tsetse sexes throughout the 
year. With this as the objective a gang of Africans was set to clearing a path through the savannah 
and bush for the couple of miles separating our office from Mbweni Ravine; when completed, two 
boys, each provided with a net and killing bottle, were told to walk to Mbweni daily - morning and 
afternoon - and capture every tsetse that settled on them. When they returned the Bwana showed 
them how to distinguish the sexes, then separate them into two envelopes on which were to be 
written the number of individuals and the date of capture. During the first week or two there was 
some supervision, the Bwana himself checking the sexing and the counts inscribed. 

A few months later a friendly European, whose office in Kilosa overlooked a native pub, told me that 
on most evenings a couple of our net-carrying lads were to be seen entering or leaving the pub 
where they customarily spent several hours. Kilosa being as far to our east as Mbweni was to our 
west, I fancied that our informant might be exaggerating so questioned him closely till satisfied to the 
contrary. When I reported the matter to the Bwana Nyama, his reaction was one of indignant 
disbelief, saying that the public was prone to criticise any government undertaking; nevertheless, a 
week or so later the Bwana came up to my bungalow one evening carrying some defunct tsetse in 
his closed fist. "Loveridge, you've had considerable experience preserving insects," said he, 
opening his palm, "would you say that these flies are freshly caught? I mean caught today." I 
examined them carefully, their legs were brittle, the abdomens shrunken. "Certainly not, unless 
deliberately exposed to the sun for some time," I replied. "Just what I thought," concluded my chief 
who departed abruptly. It transpired that the two tsetse boys, disliking the daily routine of patrolling 
the lonely path to and from uninhabited Mbweni, preferred the more sociable atmosphere of the 
Kilosa pub. This preference, however, was not shared by town-shunning tsetse who were 
consequently in short supply; to remedy the deficiency our lads removed some of their past victims 
from earlier envelopes and transferred them to fresh ones bearing the day's date. The substitution 
was revealed owing to the inability of tsetse corpses to be in two different envelopes at the same 
time. 

The deceitful ingenuity of the lads was rewarded with an illegal walloping. After all it was rather 
much to expect two teenagers to carry out a seemingly endless routine entirely on their own; things 
might have been different had they had their master's daily company to enthuse and encourage 
them, but he had far too much on hand to be able to spare the time. Besides which, having 
inaugurated the sex-census scheme to last 365 days, he was probably absorbed by some new idea 
for he was capable of switching plans far quicker than a chameleon changes colours. Appropriately 
enough one such demonstration occurred on 1 st April when, for reasons long since forgotten, I was 
told to discharge Scout Abdulla; later I was sent a note requesting me to bring the man up to his 
house in order that the Bwana might dismiss him personally. I did so at 4.30 pm. As the fellow 
turned to leave, the Bwana Nyama said, "If you like I will give you some tsetse work and you can 
stay on." Abdulla replied respectfully that he would prefer to leave. I continued on up to my house 
for tea; an hour later, and without my knowledge, the Bwana dispatched a messenger to the scouts' 
quarters to bring Abdulla who, by then, had packed up his belongings. Upon his arrival at the Otto 
House our chief said, "You are not to go. Understand? Tomorrow you will start making tsetse nets." 
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The following morning Abdulla came to the office to say that he did not wish to do such work; I told 
him that his only recourse was to appeal to the district officer. What the outcome was I cannot say 
for I made no further note of the affair which, however, illustrates the Bwana's attitude towards 
Africans. At the time he had half a dozen men engaged in making nets in the downstairs part of the 
Otto House, his idea being to issue a net and bottle of cyanide to every district officer where tsetse 
were likely to occur. After encountering the legal restrictions in force today, that make it difficult for 
even a bona fide entomologist to buy a killing bottle, one can but smile. For the first distribution I 
made up 1 60 of these small bottles at the bottom of which was placed a layer of the deadly cyanide, 
then one of sawdust, followed by a topping of plaster of paris to seal everything in. 

From this free dispersal of collecting equipment the Bwana hoped to get some idea of tsetse 
distribution throughout the 365,000 square miles of Tanganyika Territory. The flaw lay in his 
assumption that his own enthusiasm for the project would be shared by the recipients. However, 
most district officers, of whom the majority were probably town-bred, already had quite enough 
routine administrative work to occupy them without preserving and labelling flies with date and 
locality where captured; so few responded that I think that the plan was a flop. The following year, 
when on safari in their respective districts, I encountered two officers who mentioned the subject. 
One said that the gift-net had stimulated him to revive his boyhood hobby of collecting butterflies, 
but wished that the nets were larger and the other, similarly engaged, quipped that the bottle neck, 
one inch and a half across, was inadequate to take the larger butterflies! 

Another approach to tsetse control especially dear to the Bwana's heart was "deferred burning". 
Unfortunately this conflicted with the age-old African custom of haphazard firing of the vegetation 
towards the end of the long dry season. By then the arid grass, waist-high or over one's head 
according to the locality, concealed both predators and prey besides impeding progress on 
footpaths. Burning, however, was erratic for there were always individuals who enjoyed starting 
fires prematurely while patches of verdure still persisted in shady spots. Naturally this resulted in 
very patch conflagrations. In well-burnt areas grass sprang up promptly to provide grazing for game 
and for native cattle also if in a tsetse-free area. A pregnant tsetse does not lay eggs but deposits a 
single plump maggot in a suitable shady spot such as alongside a fallen tree trunk where the grub 
can promptly bury itself in the soft soil to undergo pupation. The Bwana's theory was that by 
deferring burning until an officially authorised date, the resultant fire would be so fierce that it would 
not only consume the fallen logs but the greater heat might penetrate the ground sufficiently to 
annihilate the pupa. The plan met with considerable opposition from district officers who would be 
charged with the enforcement of such a programme; some felt that wind-blown sparks alighting on 
the thatched roofs of African cottages would expose them to risk, others foresaw the difficulty of 
fixing a firm date in view of the fickleness of the first rains. After considerable arguing, however, the 
Government agreed to the plan being tested experimentally in the Kilosa area. 

With characteristic energy the Bwana Nyama adjourned to the flatlands to personally supervise the 
demarcation and clearing of firebreaks, a quite tremendous undertaking, and, later, I was charged 
with the task of burning supplementary fireguards, section by section, and recording the effect of fire 
on vertebrates. For me this was an interesting assignment as I was accompanied by a skilled bird 
collector, Salimu bin Asmani 1 , and our observations were embodied in a report to my chief. Fleeing 



This is Salimu bin Asmani, to whom Arthur Loveridge dedicated his book "Tomorrow's a Holiday". 
The dedication states, "To Salimu bin Asmani. An African naturalist, to whom I am grateful for 
many of the animal folk tales recounted in this book." (Editor's note). 
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insects, of which an appalling number must be cremated in Africa's annual fires, attracted some 
predatory birds including a pair of exceedingly rare Weigall's roller (coracias weigalli) that Salimu 
shot and preserved. In order to promote hotter fires for deeper penetration of the ground at Kipera, 
the Bwana had employed scores of natives to cut branches from the trees and pile them in suitable 
situations. During the intervening months termites so successfully impregnated these branches 
with earth that they failed to ignite, so providing tsetse with an even less vulnerable series of places 
in which to deposit their precious offspring and, following the firing at Kipera, I exhumed several 
scores of live tsetse pupae from ground that had been swept by the flames! 

For all their fierceness these fires rarely travel so fast that one has no time in which to get away; 
game animals, warned some hours in advance by the pall of smoke obscuring the sun and sky, or 
the distant explosions and crackling fusillade of combustion, usually escape. One afternoon I was 
requested to fire the head-high grass at intervals all the way from our Headquarters to Mbweni 
Ravine; on reaching the latter I sat among the rocks awaiting the result. As there was considerable 
elephant and buffalo spoor in the vicinity I fully expected that a herd or two might come charging 
down, but nothing appeared. The terrific, awe-inspiring fire came roaring up to the very brink, 
crackled, then petered out. Seen from the Otto House that night, the entire countryside below 
provided a wonderful spectacle; from the veranda as one looked across the plains towards Kipera 
one could fancy that a city was in flames - the burning of Moscow perhaps! Blazing trees 
resembled walls on fire with flames belching from gaps that might be doors or windows. On the hill 
beside and behind the house the steady flame or glow of burning tree stumps resembled street 
lamps or twinkled like harbour lights. It was not difficult to imagine that a town lay there, as indeed 
some day it might. Several times during the night I got up and went outside to watch the 
conflagration. 

Only a fortnight before I had cycled to Kimamba to ascertain whether there was justification for the 
allegations that a cotton plantation was being visited nightly by a herd of eland which was said to 
have damaged several acres of plants. Among the rows of cropped cotton there was certainly 
eland spoor, so, planning to spend the night there as there would be a good moon, I gave 
instructions for a platform to be made in an elm-like tree at the very edge of the plantation. 
Returning at 5 pm I reached, and was inspecting, the platform when I heard the roar of an 
approaching bush fire, though still a mile away. It did not constitute a menace to my tree as some 
weeks earlier another fire had swirled about its base. With an hour of daylight still remaining, I 
decided to visit the new conflagration to observe its effect on animal life and possibly to pick up 
some refugees - actually a single snake was all that I caught. Before starting off I told Scout Omari, 
who was accompanying myself, to take our bearings carefully through the woodland "or we would 
never find our way back". However, when the time came for us to return the scout headed in 
absolutely the wrong direction, or so it seemed to me. I protested again and again but submitted, 
for in such matters a native's judgement is usually correct; we walked through a gap in the flames 
and presently found ourselves encircled by fires, though in no immediate danger as we were on 
burnt-over ground. As both lion and leopard were plentiful thereabouts, at one time it appeared as if 
our alternative to following the fire about all night would be to pass an uncomfortable night in the fork 
of some tree, most of which were thorny acacia. Fortunately we never had to make the choice for 
at 6.35 pm, when pushing our way through chest-high grass, we unexpectedly came on a footpath 
of which there was no sign six feet away. Walking as fast as was possible we reached our tree at 
7.15 pm; the scout's sense of direction had been defective throughout! 

I mention these fires as all of them occurred during the first fortnight of September, though the 
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Bwana Nyama told me he had induced Government to publish an order that no bush fires were to 
be started until the end of October. I fancy a qualifying clause must have been included, "at the 
discretion of the local district officer" or something of the sort, for the whole countryside was ablaze 
by mid-September that year. So, as far as the tsetse project was concerned, everything was at 
sixes and sevens due to a conflict of authority between the Bwana Shauri (District Officer) and the 
Bwana Nyama. That first September the Bwana Nyama was furious, fretting and fuming at Africans 
for such blatant "defiance of orders". One morning he arrived at my house at 6 am in pyjamas and, 
pointing to billowing smoke on the horizon, requested me to cycle there and ascertain who was 
responsible but at 9 am he cancelled the order! I diagnosed him as suffering from "bush fires on the 
brain", for whenever he detected columns of smoke rising from the plain I would be bombarded with 
notes which arrived at odd hours at home or office; some urged me to find out who started the fire; 
the result was always the same, those questioned denied knowing anything about it and no 
information was forthcoming. Even more preposterous was the occasional note urging me to 
proceed to the plain with all speed and recruit native help to extinguish the blaze! In September 
of the following year the Bwana Shauri advanced the burning by six weeks because of the inherent 
risk to grass huts and hamlets; furthermore, in the hope that heavy dew and absence of wind might 
restrain the conflagrations, he issued instructions that fires be started at 8 pm. Next morning a fire 
was raging along a 30-mile front down on the plain while a gale, fresh as if just off the sea, blew 
through the Otto House depositing finely burnt grass on the balconies. On my own initiative I rode 
out to Kipera to see what had happened in the experimental area; the flames had leapt across the 
60 feet wide firebreak so painstakingly cleared by the Bwana Nyama. Summoning help I attempted 
to burn an additional firebreak parallel to the road; though much of the vegetation was too green to 
burn thoroughly, in two stretches it burnt so fiercely that the flames sprang over the man road and 
licked across the ten feet of a cotton plantation. Much to my relief, the Greek proprietor was with me 
at the time and dismissed the damage as negligible; he welcomed the additional firebreak and had 
gladly supplied the labour. 

Just a fortnight earlier I had received a cable from the Bwana Nyama requesting me to send him 
200 live tsetse pupae immediately; within 48 hours I had dispatched 300 to Britain. Before going on 
leave in 1922 the Bwana had written to the Acting Game Warden to say that he had instructed me 
to study tsetse in relation to grass-burning in the sleeping-sickness area of Mwanza Province which 
I must reach "by August 20 th - 24 th at latest". These instructions, a copy of which is among my 
treasured possessions, are truly laughable in their scope and predicated on the assumption that I 
would remain in the area for four months; to reach the site of operations would take the best part of 
a fortnight. It may well have taken the Bwana several hours to draft the instructions which were 
largely nullified by the AGW saying that he could not take over from me at Headquarters before the 
end of August. Yet a farewell message to me from the Bwana had said, "You must not leave the 
office till the AGW takes over". It was actually the last week in September when the AGW arrived at 
Kilosa and told me that I must be back by mid-November as, towards the end of that month he was 
going to Dar es Salaam! 

One of the many tasks assigned to me in the instructions was to collect blood slides of as many 
species, as possible, of mammals occurring in the sleeping-sickness area and to submit them to the 
medical officer in charge of the bacteriological laboratory at Dar es Salaam. The carbon copy of Dr 
Butler's report to the Principal Medical Officer acknowledged receipt of 1 1 0 slides representing 25 
species of mammals, of which six were antelopes. No trypanosomes were found, but a pigmented 
parasite resembling that of monkey malaria was present in the slides from baboons, a monkey and 
a jackal. Of more significance to me was a paragraph in the PMO's Annual Report shown to me by 
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the AGW before I set out for Mwanza; in it the PMO criticised the Bwana Nyama's own activities in 
this area, saying "His experiments have frequently been done before by thoroughly qualified 
workers," then went on to say that, as Principal Medical Officer whose immediate aim was the 
stamping out of infection, he objected to natives being subjected to the risk of infection by being 
taken into the sleeping-sickness area to carry out experiments proposed by the Game Warden 
which could be done just as well outside the area of infection. He therefore proposed stopping all 
the "untrained workers", recruited by the Game Warden for the work, from entering the sleeping- 
sickness zone. As my own acquaintance with tsetse is little more than that of the casual African 
traveller, I am not qualified to offer an opinion but if struck me as significant that the PMO's views on 
the subject were strikingly similar to those expressed to me by the Chief Veterinary Officer only the 
year before. The CVO, of course, was concerned with tsetse transmission of nagana among cattle 
and, somewhat to my surprise at the time, laughingly dismissed the investigations being carried out 
by the Game Warden as "just a waste of money". 

On Christmas Eve 1922 I wrote in my diary, "I'm all alone, for a minute ago I murdered my only 
companion: a tsetse that had too much to say for itself. It was as noisy as a bluebottle and I could 
not stand the row, so arose and slew the perpetrator." 
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Chapter 6 



THE SENIOR ASSISTANT WARDEN AND SOME DELINQUANT SCOUTS 

he originally drafted plans for a Game Department included a Senior Assistant Warden 



whose salary was provided for in the Estimates. As previously remarked, the Game Warden 



I was inclined to postpone the making of decisions, or make them suddenly and as suddenly 
reverse them within a few hours. Ten weeks after I joined the Department, rather to my surprise, 
the Bwana Nyama handed me a letter, addressed to the Chief Secretary, and asked me to type it. 
The letter stated that the writer was not recommending Black (which presumably he had done) for 
the post of Senior Assistant until he had time to see whether Black or Loveridge was the more 
suitable. Apparently this letter was in reply to an enquiry from the Chief Secretary, though it might 
have been given to me to type with some not-so-subtle purpose while alleged to be too confidential 
to be entrusted to our Indian clerk. 

Judge of the Bwana's chagrin when about a month later the Colonial Office cabled that they had 
appointed someone and booked his passage; what riled our Chief as much as anything was the 
cable citing under "Special qualifications", "Ridden to different packs of hounds". Fretting and 
fuming, the Bwana talked of catching the next train to Dar es Salaam to see His Excellency and to 
get him to cancel the appointment but I pointed out the uselessness of such an attempt as the cable 
gave the appointee's date of sailing as only a week away. Fuming was clearly futile. When the 
newcomer arrived I was alone at Game Headquarters and went down to meet his train, due at 8.30 
pm but an hour late. For his baggage I had brought 30 porters but, as he had 50 packing cases in 
the van, the poor fellows had to make a double journey up the hill, so it was 1 .1 5 am before the last 
load was laid down. 

It was soon apparent that "Grey", as I propose to call him, owed his appointment solely to influence. 
Before we were halfway up the hill I learned that he was related to two colonial governors and had 
dined with a third just before leaving England. It did seem as if fox hunting was his principal, maybe 
only, qualification for the post of warden, for he appeared to have little interest in the preservation of 
game apart from its value in monetary terms. "I have never done a day's work in my life", said he, 
adding that he paid the underwriters in his brokerage business more than his salary would be as 
Senior Assistant Game Warden. Then and there, that first day, Grey offered to finance me in any 
money-making venture I wanted! I replied that I was the sort of person who collected farthings in a 
stocking that was then buried in the floor of my hut and I came to the conclusion that Grey's object 
in coming to Tanganyika was chiefly in the hope of getting some shooting. 

Some months after being appointed he submitted an absolutely preposterous memorandum to our 
Chief with suggestions regarding the staff. Among sundry changes he recommended that game 
scouts "being liars and deceivers" should all be sacked and that we should depend on the existing 
political organisation and police for the apprehension of poachers. With this I disagreed 
emphatically as political officers and policemen were mostly stationed in towns, while our work was 
out in the bush; furthermore I objected strongly to scouts being dubbed liars and deceivers in so 
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sweeping a fashion. To begin with it is rather much to expect of a city-bred policeman that he 
should know the native names of the numerous game animals of East Africa. I recall one poaching 
incident that necessitated my going down to Kilosa Police Station to see the newly arrived 
superintendent; his knowledge of Swahili was scanty and, in an attempt to cover up his 
misunderstandings, he badgered, bullied and swore at the Africans involved, ie the accused, my 
scout and a witness. Then, turning to me, he pompously enquired if I had received permission to 
search the accused's hut and asked, "Who gave you a warrant to do so?" When I replied that I 
required no warrant, he absolutely refused to believe me until shown the appropriate paragraph in 
the Game Law; this gave him something of a shock, for the police are not so entitled. The 
permissive clause for wardens was one of several items that, despite some opposition, our Bwana 
Nyama had convinced the judiciary were essential to the task of protecting game. Normally 
poachers are not so obtuse as to peg game-skins to dry outside their huts; one may locate the 
bullet in the corpse of a dehorned rhinoceros or tailless giraffe but it is the presence of the tail or 
horn within a hut that justifies requiring an explanation from the possessor. 

Of course there was the occasional delinquent scout but our Head Scout Sudi, previously in the Dar 
es Salaam police force, was a most responsible and dependable individual. On him fell the 
responsibility for training trappers and scouts; when, under his supervision on our spacious 
veranda, 30 trainees were engaged in rubbing down leopard skins with Sudi periodically scolding or 
speeding them up, I chanced to overhear one of the recruits say in Swahili, "Peace be unto you" - 
to which Sudi replied, "No! No peace unless you get on with your work." Some may wonder how 
the Department came to have so many in training at one time; the answer is that the Bwana Nyama 
habitually attempted to do things in a big way. Six months previously he had returned unannounced 
one evening from the major safari with which Chapter 2 concluded; with him from Tabora, 350 miles 
up the line, he had brought 83 Africans for training. Six days later, also from Unyamwezi, came a 
further 60 men whom the Bwana had requested. After arranging their sleeping accommodation I 
mildly protested at the impossibility of according each individual with adequate attention, besides the 
expense involved - fares, feeding and pay - for such a crowd, many of whom were likely to prove 
quite unsuitable. The Bwana cheerfully replied that he had anticipated as much, his idea being that I 
should weed out the failures and re-rail them back to their homes in Tabora Province. 

Not quite so simple as it sounds, for complications would arise. One day, having paid 50 of the men 
their month's wages in cash totalling over £75, I found that I was short of 5 rupees (about 10 
shillings) for which I could not account. Sudi's help was solicited and it transpired that the previous 
day at the Bwana's request I had settled a debt one fellow owed another. The borrower was to 
refund me on receipt of his wages but had failed to do so. Again, two men, given a travel warrant to 
return to Tabora, were found days afterwards in Kilosa; in an attempt to procure an extra ticket they 
had altered the figure "2" to "3" on the warrant; I sent them to the police to be charged with forgery. 
A few of these men were merely being trained as game guards, having been sent to us by their 
district officers with recommendations as to their suitability; such a one was Amandu, whom I 
despatched to Tindiga to shoot a marauding elephant; after using his six cartridges he returned with 
tales of a wounded elephant that I did not believe. In his hut Sudi, our head scout, found a fresh 
giraffe tail; Amandu, when asked to explain, claimed to have removed it from a dead animal he had 
found. I sent him back to Tindiga to show Sudi the remains of the giraffe; Sudi reported that after 
wandering about with Amandu for the best part of a day with the latter declaring that he could not 
locate it, he threatened him and it was found. Unfortunately much eaten and too far gone for the 
detection of bullet holes; Sudi, however, was quite convinced by Amandu's behaviour that he had 
shot the animal. Consequently I discharged Amandu after assembling all the scouts and trainees to 
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whom Sudi made a speech. 

Resulting from rumours of rascality of a different kind reaching me, I cycled out to where another 
scout had been stationed within ten miles of Game Headquarters. The scout, hearing that a native 
had trapped four rats in his hut, allegedly declared, "Government does not permit it, come along to 
the Boma"; the accused in order to avoid a trial, paid the scout a fowl to let him off. Similarly this 
scout, finding two youngsters legitimately fishing, mulcted them of a fowl apiece. From another 
African he extracted a bribe for shooting a guineafowl, and a fifth for possessing a gun - though 
neither of these latter was infringing the law. Of course, even among the regular staff there were 
some scallywags such as Idi and Salehe, a plausible pair whom the Bwana Nyama stationed at Dar 
es Salaam. Though his special pets, most of us thought that they were rogues and so they proved 
to be; they forged a note purporting to be from our Head Scout Sudi to his wife in Dar es Salaam, on 
the strength of which she gave them eight shillings. 

When Black arrived in Dar es Salaam to board the liner that was taking him to Britain on leave, they 
reported to him correctly, then beguiled his limping, coughing mtoto (youngster) into depositing his 
bundle of clothing, blankets and pay sheet at Idi's house. Idi, owing two month's rent, bolted with 
the lot; while the child, being a complete stranger in Dar es Salaam, could not even find the house. 
On hearing of this I promptly wired the police and in due course received word of the arrest of both 
men; within 24 hours one scout was apprehended in Dar es Salaam, the other at Tabora. I 
discharged both for their crimes and noted in my diary that if the current rate of monthly discharges 
continued, by the time the Bwana Nyma returned from leave overseas he would have lost his entire 
native staff! 

Years later, as I recall, I learned of the doings of another game scout from the police at Bagamoyo. 
Formerly a member of their force, the fellow had returned to the town on home leave and paid a visit 
to his pals in the police force to hear the latest news; he found them somewhat depressed as, for 
lack of evidence, they must soon release an African whom they were quite convinced had stolen his 
employer's cash. "If you will but do what I suggest, I will find the money," exclaimed the scout 
confidently. He told them to thrust him roughly into the cell occupied by the accused; to make a 
pretence of locking the door while refraining from doing so and to agree on a time with him when 
there would be nobody about and he and the accused could come out. On seeing him approach, 
the warder at the outside door must simply turn his back and casually walk away while they, as 
casually, walked out; outside a couple of plain clothes men should be prepared to follow discreetly at 
a distance until a pre-arranged signal was given by the scout. 

Hence, to the accompaniment of harsh words our man was roughly shoved into the cell where he 
subsided, gloomy and morose. After a while the earlier occupant enquired as to what he had done; 
the scout replied that he was charged with theft but they would never find the money - anyway, after 
a rest and when the time was right he would depart. His fellow prisoner scoffed but was assured 
that no jail could hold the scout when he wished to leave; he had a powerful dawa (medicine) that 
would open any lock, and another that rendered him invisible. 1 So assured and cheerful did the 
scout become that his companion thought that there might be something in these claims and 
confidences were exchanged; would not the scout emancipate his fellow prisoner also? Well, at a 



For an amusing account of an invisible charm consisting of crocodile teeth confiscated by a 
magistrate and presented to the author, see "I Drank the Zambesi", English edition of 1954, 
pages 228-9. 
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price . . . , eventually it was agreed that the scout should have a share of his companion's lot. In due 
course, at the arranged time, the scout approached the door, murmured some formula over the 
lock, blew into the keyhole, gently turned the handle and, wonder of wonders, the door swung 
silently open. One can imagine the thiefs goggle-eyed amazement. Along the empty corridor 
proceeded the pair of rascals who successfully negotiated the main door, then headed out of town 
till they reached a tree at the base of which the thief had buried his plunder; while he was engaged 
in exhuming it, the scout gave the prearranged signal, the police closed in and arrested the pair! 
Unquestionably there was justification in Grey's charge that scouts were deceivers, but he did not 
speak Swahili and his wholesale condemnation of the class was unjust. Many of them were 
working admirably under difficult circumstances, yet even in adversity managing to maintain that 
sense of humour which is characteristic of so many Africans. 

At my protestations Grey would smile blandly for the man did not care a bean for anyone. Pacing 
up and down my veranda he exclaimed that the Bwana Nyama "was quite impossible, I cannot stick 
him any longer." As month succeeded month it became increasingly obvious that a conflict of 
personalities and ideas was developing, which - following the Bwana Nyama's departure on leave - 
resulted in contradictory orders. For a start Grey successfully opposed the already sanctioned 
building of Game Headquarters at Kilosa. Then he met the Acting Governor and allegedly obtained 
his consent to (a) the Lake Natron Reserve being thrown open to shooting on the grounds that the 
teeming game drank the water and grazed land required by Masai cattle during the dry season and 
(b) free shooting of the forest-dwelling kima or blue monkey (cercopithicus mitis) being permitted in 
a game reserve of the very district, Moshi, where the Game Warden had fought for their protection. 
The reason advanced for the withdrawal of protection was that the reserve abutted on native 
gardens whose owners alleged that they were raided by monkeys; such allegations required 
substantiation as they might well come from those who hoped to make money by the sale of 
valuable pelts. Grey had an even more outrageous proposition to make to His Excellency upon his 
return from leave, viz. that the Department should trap or shoot colobus solely to provide revenue 
for the Government; as colobus skins were currently all the rage, he fancied he could get £5 a skin. 
To get a quotation he was about to send a colobus skin to a Parisian firm of tailors that he knew; 
happily I was successful in getting him to abandon this idea entirely. 

After the Bwana Nyama's departure on leave, Grey had approved the drawing up of a government 
circular granting permission to kill game within or without their shambas by Africans who need not 
even report the incident. To complete the betrayal of our trust I was instructed to order 2000 
pounds of gunpowder and 50,000 percussion caps for distribution to the natives; this was 
preposterous, for even scouts could not always resist the temptation to which they were exposed. 
For example, an Indian complained of excessive damage being done to his plantation at Chanzuru, 
some eight miles from Kilosa; I cycled out there to inspect the situation and, concluding that there 
was some justification, agreed to station a scout there for a couple of months. During the first 
month the man shot 30 baboons, four leopards, two waterbuck and a bushbuck; the scout who 
relieved him reported shooting two wild pigs, a buffalo, a waterbuck, a bushbuck and three 
reedbuck. My suspicions aroused, I cycled out again and had my tent pitched in an abandoned 
rubber plantation adjacent to the Indian's property. Arriving at noon I set about ascertaining whether 
the animals shot by our man were actually invading the complainant's land and, if not, where? After 
careful investigation I discovered, and the scout subsequently admitted, that he had shot the 
reedbuck in the overgrown rubber plantation and that, with the concurrence of the Indian of course 
(who welcomed the meat with which to feed his employees), our man had been hunting in the 
surrounding bush instead of killing the baboons and monkeys that still swarmed in the Indian's 
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shamba. 

I recall one night in camp, there was so much laughter that, on finishing dinner, I strolled across to 
chat with the men around their fire and to listen to their nonsense. One fellow was recounting 
various incidents with dramatic gestures that evoked gales of laughter; he was saying that when the 
Bwana Nyama was returning from a major safari, he had six of his personal retinue on the step and 
rear veranda of the first-class railway carriage. At about 1 am the ticket collector came along and, 
finding one of the fellows hiding in the toilet, made a commotion, exclaiming, "What are you doing 
here? Come, get out." The man replied that they were the Bwana Nyama's boys, so the ticket 
collector awakened the Bwana Nyama who confirmed that they were his men and that they had 
been told to guard a box of bird skins on the rear entrance-platform of the carriage. The ticket 
collector asserted that one fellow was sufficient for such a task, six simply obstructed the entrance to 
the carriage and toilet; so only one was allowed to remain, the other five hastily gathered up their 
blankets and sleeping mats and were ignominiously hustled off the train. Before they could find 
alternative accommodation in a distant third-class carriage, they said, the whistle blew and the train 
pulled out of the station; in those days there were only a couple of trains each week in either 
direction. On reaching Kilosa three days later each of the five men was given three strokes of the 
kiboko by their master - illegally, I had remembered that part of the events - but to his cook he said, 
"I pay you to work for me, it is not for me to work for you, so you will now pay me three rupees for the 
three lashes I have given you." And fined three rupees he was. As the narrator concluded this tale 
his listeners nearly collapsed with laughter and one of the audience offered to kiboko Omari, the 
story teller, forthwith ten times for ten rupees. 

Unquestionably cook and master knew each other better that I did but the Bwana's erratic ways and 
contradictory instructions sometimes resulted in confusion for all concerned as shown by the 
following letter received from the Bwana' after his departure overseas on leave: "My cook Asmani is 
a liar. He was to have accompanied me to Mwanza and arrived at the station with his kit ready 
packed (as a pretence). He asked for his money. I said, 'You'll get it when you board the train.' 
The train began to move and he refused to get on. Desertion. I'll pay him, perhaps, when the whim 
seizes me. But it will do him good to wait a little. Don't pay him anything." However, in a previously 
received letter, posted at Mombasa, the Bwana had requested that I pay all of his small debts; on 
receipt of this authorisation I had paid Asmani the two month's wages owing to him and I was glad 
to have done so - though I have not the slightest doubt that the Bwana's version of the incident was 
correct. Asmani's story was that he had been promised his discharge when he and his master 
arrived at Dar es Salaam. At that time the Bwana was expecting to embark there as he was 
proceeding on leave; then he managed to secure the Governor's permission to visit a sleeping- 
sickness outbreak area near Lake Victoria and wished Asmani to accompany him by train to 
Mwanza; Asmani alleged that he was talking to the Bwana when the train began to move and that 
he attempted to board a 3 rd class carriage but was pulled back by station staff. This was probably a 
fabrication for Asmani did not wish to go to Mwanza which was 762 miles (1220 km) by rail from his 
home in Dar es Salaam. Following an extensive safari in Mwanza his master planned to sail north 
to Uganda where he could get a train for a steamer leaving from Mombasa but Asmani, if he had 
been told of this, had no guarantee that there might not be another quixotic change of plan. 
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Chapter 7 

SKINNERS, COLLECTORS AND AN ERRANT FUNDI 1 

Lest anyone reading this chapter should gain a wrong impression, I had best begin by recalling 
a sermon delivered at Harvard Memorial Church in which the speaker said that he had 
observed a child halted hesitantly on the kerb of a busy city intersection. Though eager to 
cross, twice actually attempting to do so, only to be scared by the revving-up and the roar of 
resuming traffic, the youngster retreated to the safety of the pavement. Then from the further side 
came a man who had also noted the child's dilemma. Taking the child's hand the man escorted her 
across to where she wanted to go; then returned alone to where she had been. The clergyman 
went on to say that to have searched the next day's morning newspapers for an account of the 
incident, would have been a sheer waste of time, for crime, not kindness, is news. 

Certainly if asked for my opinion of East Africans as gunbearers, skinners, houseboys, cooks or in a 
dozen other helpful capacities, I would unhesitatingly reply that generally speaking they were a 
wonderful lot. Consequently when I came to consult my diary with a view to writing this chapter, it 
was something of a shock to find so many misdemeanours recorded. The explanation is to be 
found in the clergyman's conclusion that crime is news! 

Further emphasis of the truth of Marcus Antonius' statement "The evil that men do lives after them; 
the good is oft interred with their bones" was provided by two encounters I had shortly after my 
arrival at Kilosa. 

I was cycling along a country road in the vicinity when I overtook a native whose walk reminded me 
of that of a boy, named Ali Mahomed, who had been in my camp in 1917. Turning as I passed I 
saw that it was indeed Ali, so, slowing down I enquired as to what he was doing now. He replied 
that he was out of work and, presently, wanted to know what I was doing; on being told, he asked 
me where I was living, then added that he would come up for work. "You'll do nothing of the kind," I 
replied, "Have you forgotten all the kiboko you got when you were in camp?" At this he laughed 
immediately, for, during the course of a year, he must have been sentenced to something like 50 
lashes for his misdeeds. It is a fine characteristic of most East Africans that they never harbour the 
slightest resentment for a duly merited punishment. 

About the same time I happened to be talking to a nice-faced lad who was working in Kilosa. On his 
mentioning that his home was near Morogoro, I asked if he had ever seen me there. "Why, I was 
in your camp, Bwana," said he, then went on to remind me of details that had occurred during his 
three months army service; I felt humbled to have so completely forgotten as he was a very good 
boy. 

From Kenya I had brought with me Kamau wa Kiragu, a Kikuyu from near Fort Hall, whom I had 



Swahili for mechanic. (Editor's note) 
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taught skinning six years before. By no means ideal, as I fancy his interest in turning out good work 
was financial, he was in a totally different category to Salimu bin Asmani 1 who, as related 
elsewhere 2 , because of his abiding interest in wildlife, was determined to engage me as his master. 
Both Kamau and his brother Ramazan, being Kami from the Uluguru Mountains, had promptly 
rejoined me upon my return to Tanganyika. Kamau, alas, did not turn out too well; after the novelty 
of the new environment had worn off, he was overwhelmed by the terrible homesickness to which 
many Africans are subject. Early one morning I found him sitting outside my door on his bundle of 
belongings, weeping copiously; when asked what the matter was, he wailed, "I want to go home, I 
want to return to my own tribe." As only the day 
before he had been unusually elated, I enquired 
why this sudden change. "You are hard to 
please," he said. I told him that he was free to 
go whenever he liked but that it was unfair to 
expect me to pay the transit by ship and rail to 
his distant home until he had completed the 
year that we had agreed on before setting out. 
Then, laughingly, I told him to run along and 
skin a guinea-fowl that I had shot; this bit of 
work soon dried his tears and two days later, a 
Sunday, he was singing and cheerful again. 

On Sundays my fellows had the day off and it 
was the third Sunday after this upset that I 
leaned that Kamau had been arrested in town 
for being drunk and involved in some fracas; the 
following day he appeared in court but was let 
off with a caution by the magistrate. On a 
subsequent Sunday he returned intoxicated and 
was making such a disturbance in the boys' 
quarters that the houseboy complained. It was 
after dark and I sent for Kamau; he arrived very 
truculent and, to my astonishment, was carrying 
a panga (machete) which I took from him. 
Subsequently it occurred to me that in his Right hand side: Salimu bin Asmani. 
befuddled state the panga may have been 

brought as a protection from carnivores while traversing the 50 yards between the kitchen and my 
veranda; anyway, the following day I sent him to the District Officer with a request that he be warned 
that this drinking must cease. When Tuesday dawned Kamau appeared to be in the depths of 
depression but readily agreed to accompany Salimu to the Uluguru Mountains where there were no 
pubs. When, later in the day, they left to catch the train, it was amid quips and laughter, Kamau 
seemingly in the best of spirits and certainly happy again. How right the Bwana Nyama had been, 
when upset by the effects of alcohol on two of his staff, in condemning the nuisance of drink. 

Six weeks later Kamau returned from the Uluguru; not the foolish drinking Kikuyu of two months ago 
but the lad that I had first met six years before. He arrived with a gaudy kerchief around his woolly 




1 

2 



See also page 41 of this book. (Editor's note). 
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head, eyes shining and step springy though it was 10 pm. He was in such a hurry to show me the 
birds that he had shot that he tried, with his bare hands, to wrench the nailed-on lid from the 
plywood storebox. He was as excited as I was, so much so that he almost tumbled over himself in 
his eagerness as he searched through trays for particular rarities. "Look at this Bwana, have you 
ever seen this kind before, and this? Dr van Someren has not got one like this; is it not beautiful? 
Just look!" Of the 250 well-preserved skins that Kamau had brought, 70 - representing 35 to 40 
species, were new to my collection; while a few, including two kinds of sunbirds shot by Salimu, 
were quite new to ornithology. Of this, of course, I was only certain after despatching 35 species to 
Tring Museum to be studied by competent ornithologists like Drs Hartert and Nermann. Kamau 
received a bonus for his share in the good month's work. He brought a message from Salimu, who 
had been preserving rodents and other small animals, to say that he would return in a week or so 
when the skin of a buffalo that he had shot would be fit to travel! "A buffalo," indeed, and his licence 
for scientific collecting did not cover game animals. Besides, Salimu was equipped only with a .41 0 
and a 12 bore shotgun. By any standards the Cape Buffalo (syncerus c. caffer) is a formidable 
beast, yet Salimu claimed to have killed one with duck shot and the single cartridge of slug shot was 
allowed in case he encountered an irate leopard. 

I was greatly upset for Salimu and I had gone collecting together for many years and we were good 
friends; now it looked as if I should have to prosecute him in my official capacity. I despatched a 
trusty game scout with a letter to the political officer in whose district the buffalo had been killed to 
inform him that the scout was proceeding to Bagilo to investigate the circumstances. Back came a 
reply saying that he had a report on the matter from the local chief and was entirely satisfied that the 
killing had been done in self-defence. Having related the dramatic affair elsewhere 1 there is no point 
in repeating it here. Salimu was justifiably aggrieved and upon his return reproached me for my lack 
of confidence in his integrity. 

Within a week of Salimu's return I was the recipient of a most unwelcome rumour that seems worth 
repeating as an illustration of the difficulties sometimes encountered in seeking the truth. It was said 
that two of my men, one of whom was Kamau, were out collecting when they heard a shot fired and 
came upon a local native with a dead bushbuck. "Come along to the Bwana Nyama," they were 
alleged to have said; however, on being offered eight rupees in cash and kind they were prepared 
to reconsider what should be done - Kamau, it was said, received a goat and some maize meal. 
One could speculate on the possible point of view of my boys, however wrong. "Reporting 
breaches of the game regulations is none of our business and will profit us nothing. Here profit is 
actually proffered to us and our acceptance of what is, in effect, a fine, may act as a deterrent to the 
poacher. Why should we not have the fine rather than Government which has done nothing?" 
After lunch I despatched Head Scout Sudi to the village where Kamau was based for collecting; 
later I followed on my cycle and reached the place at 4 pm. On arrival I was told that Kamau and 
the jumbe (village headman) had set out at 9 am to shoot birds and had not returned; I asked to be 
shown the birds that Kamau had shot during the past three days - there were only nine. On the 
return journey I met Sudi and told him to arrest the man who had shot the bushbuck and bring him, 
together with the jumbe and Kamau, back to Game Headquarters where they arrived at 8 pm. I 
was very curt with Kamau, being annoyed with his conduct, telling him to clean the guns and go to 
bed. Shortly after dawn next day a scout reported in and I sent him off to the swamp where Salimu 
was staying, though this was some miles from the village where Kamau had been stationed, to ask 
if he knew anything about the extent of Kamau's complicity. That man had not been gone long 
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when Scout Abdulla arrived to report on a powder and shot case on which he had been engaged; 
Abdulla said that he had brought evidence in the shape of two bushbuck and other skins. Foolishly, 
perhaps, I congratulated him and told him to be down at the Boma for the trial at 9 am and when 
passing through the scouts' camp on his way down he was to tell Sudi that I wished to see him. 

Next to come in was Kamau, whom I told to be at the Boma at 9 o'clock. As I was speaking to 
Kamau, Sudi came in and said, "Kamau will not have to come to the Boma!" Much surprised, I took 
Sudi aside and asked for an explanation; he informed me that though the previous night both 
Kamau and the jumbe had denied all knowledge of the poaching, when Abdulla turned up the 
jumbe said that it was Abdulla who had accepted the goat and maize-flower as hush-money. Sudi 
was now very emphatic that Kamau knew nothing of the poaching and the original information to the 
contrary was mistaken. Sudi was so sure of Kamau's innocence that I sent for him and, stupidly 
perhaps, apologised and shook hands with him. After breakfast I free-wheeled down to the Boma; 
the air was delicious, the river looked lovely and 'only man was vile'. For some time I was closeted 
with the magistrate while giving all the available information about the case that I had been able to 
gather. Before the case came on, the scout that I had sent to interrogate Salimu reported back; he 
told me that Salimu averred that Kamau did know about the poaching, threatened to tell, but agreed 
to keep quiet when the jumbe gave him four fowl for doing so! Whether this was correct or false I 
cannot say. 

There had been, and was, so much lying and counter-lying that one began to feel certain about 
nothing. The bushbuck case developed into three that were inextricably involved; beyond saying 
the accusation that Kamau had accepted four fowl appeared to be false, my correspondence 
unfortunately fails to record the final outcome. Subsequently the magistrate remarked to me that 
our insistence that Africans swear on the bible or koran appears to be a useless procedure, for - 
following their taking of such an oath - he had frequently known them to utter falsehoods. Many 
were convincingly accomplished liars such that trials sometimes became endlessly complicated. 

At least for the remainder of that month Kamau remained at home, going out collecting with me and 
working satisfactorily; there is no further mention of his doings afterwards, so I shall have to rely on 
memory. I sent him to try and get desiderata in a forested area far to the north. There, way from 
supervision, he apparently formed a liaison with a native policeman's wife and the two of them 
absconded with the wronged husband's savings; I first heard of this from the sentencing magistrate 
who wrote to me suggesting that on Kamau's completion of his period in jail, his repatriation to 
Kikuyu should be considered. To this unhappy conclusion of our association I gave my consent. 

The only other bird collector that I ever had - and one could not have desired a better - was Salimu 
bin Asmani. In due course be brought me his step-brother Ramazan who, having been taught to 
read and write at the Roman Catholic mission near Morogoro, was assigned the task of measuring 
and preserving rodents and other small mammals. When old enough a third brother, named Musa, 
was produced and added to my collection! On enquiring how many more were available they told 
me that there were still five more brothers, for their father, Asmani, being a Moslem, had two wives. 

Apparently, some Waluguru Moslems have a custom of rounding up all male youngsters, of their 
persuasion, approaching puberty in a given district or town and, following indoctrination, all 
members of the group are assigned the same Mohammedan name regardless of the name by 
which they had been known until then. Presumably this action serves the purpose of fixing their 
approximate age as a graduating class; however, for a potential employer it is a trifle confusing to 
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have a plethora of lads of the same name simultaneously seeking work. I accidently learned this 
one day when Ramazan, who had been christened Nikola at the mission but preferred his Moslem 
name, shouted for his brother Salimu as "Ramazan". When asked for an explanation Ramazan 
(Nikola) declared that his brother Salimu's real name was "Ramazan". When Salimu arrived he said 
with a disarming smile that since babyhood he had been called Salimu; "Salimu I used to be and 
Salimu I shall remain. I don't want any other name ..." There came a day when I required a lad to 
cut firewood and fetch water for the kitchen and Salimu brought up a younger fellow Mkami (Luguru) 
tribesman from Kilosa named Salimu bin Mfaulme (King). 

To avoid confusion one of the staff started calling the newcomer Mfaulme; this was apt to evoke a 
gust of unkind laughter as anyone less kingly it would be hard to imagine. The poor lad was rather a 
pitiful sight, having been ill-treated by the Indian for whom he had formerly worked; not only was he 
obviously underfed but at first would shrink when spoken to as if anticipating a blow. In early 
attempts to induce him to smile I had to offer him some trifling titbit. One morning he met me with a 
facial expression that defied description; it seemed to be comprised of 'indifference', also 'will he be 
pleased?' or 'perhaps he will be angry?' In his hand was an African barn owl (tyto alba affinis) 
whose whitewashing activities he had noticed on my former bungalow home and so he had snared 
it by the feet; I thanked him adding that now I had a pair, not to catch any more for owls were more 
effective than rat-traps. He said that he was an expert at snaring but feared that the governmenti 
might object. By this time his associates had solved the nomenclatural problem by dubbing him 
Salimu Maji (water) and his sponsor Salimu Ndege (bird). One day when I returned home for lunch, 
the two of them were seated on the downstairs floor of the Otto House engaged, pumice in hand, in 
rubbing down the chamois-like skin of a leopard that had committed suicide in a guntrap in the back 
yard within 50 feet or so of where they sat. "Rub, rub hard; here's the master coming," I called in 
passing. It served to amuse them, for by now Salimu Maji was a different person - plump and 
sleek, he had opened out like a flower! When I came downstairs they were still working on the skin 
and I paused to show a picture of the South Kensington Natural History Museum to Salmu Ndege; 
he sighed and said, "When will you take me to Europe to see all these wonderful things?" "Don't 
go," interposed Salimu Maji, "or you'll become his slave, the other Europeans won't understand 
Swahili." "What are you now but a slave?" retorted Salimu Ndege." "Truly, I'm only a porter, only a 
porter," rejoined Salimu Maji with an expression on his face that was too funny for words. He was 
overjoyed at the prospect of accompanying myself on a forthcoming safari; the previous day, full of 
high spirits, he actually punched Louis the acting cook, then bolted from the house. 

When Salimu casually mentioned that he knew of a very capable fellow named Ramazan seeking 
work, he was not referring to his step-brother for he was already in my employ; Salimu went on to 
say that this new candidate, who owned a maize shamba near Kilosa, was not only a watch -repairer 
and gunsmith but was prepared to collect frogs, insects or anything else that I might want. I replied 
that Salimu could tell the man to call. On arrival Ramazan alleged that he had formerly spent some 
years in the employ of a Church Missionary Society clergyman called Deaks but was currently 
seeking work as Government was rounding up all the unemployed in town. I handed him a good 
watch that had ceased to function during my outward voyage on the RMS Grantully Castle the 
previous year. After a brief examination Ramazan diagnosed the trouble as a broken needle and 
said that he had a replacement at home and would put it right. In due course he returned with the 
watch working perfectly; I wanted to pay for the new needle but Ramazan would not hear of it! 

Shortly after 4 pm when I came up from the office and found Ramazan awaiting me, I engaged him 
right away. With his help I made a packing case to accommodate the 30 pancake tortoises 
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(malaccochersus tornieri) that I was sending to the British Museum, then started construction of a 
nine-feet long storebox for big hides. Both were made from wood used in the crates in which my 
furniture had arrived. Ramazan left at 6 o'clock in order to cover the half-mile of footpath through 
the abandoned rubber plantation before darkness set in; as he emerged from the path on to the 
road, not 60 yards away, a huge lion was standing. (Its footprints were sharply defined in the soft 
soil for there had been intermittent heavy showers until noon; on measuring them the next day I 
found that they were nine and a half inches, 242mm, across - never before had I seen such tracks). 
With thumping heart Ramzan halted, wondering what he should do; the answer was supplied by 
the lion which, turning at that moment and seeing the tall apparition in a white kanzu, took one 
bound into the plantation and disappeared. As for Ramazan, he declared that he never stopped 
running until he reached the railway station a mile away! At about 8.30 am the next day when 
Ramazan arrived with news of his lion, I mentioned it to the Bwana Nyama who characteristically 
reacted immediately without due thought saying, "Send down to the Liwale for six goats and we'll 
run up traps all round." Now, building a single trap normally takes six men an entire morning; by 
working everybody to death we might manage to complete four traps by nightfall, and then be in a 
frenzy about accommodation and food for the unwanted animals. The Bwana then enquired, "But 
what scouts will you use?" "I replied that all on hand were occupied in making nets for catching 
tsetse. "Oh! I don't want to take them off that for it's most important. I'd forgotten." There was 
never another word about the lion; the matter was gone like a flash in a pan. 

On returning home I found that Ramazan, unasked, had cleaned my clock. "What about your 
guns?" he enquired; somewhat hesitantly I handed over two; these he dismantled into dozens of 
component parts, repaired a broken safety catch in one and two defective triggers in the other. 
After reassembling them he remarked, "Now they are as good as the day they left Europe". Next 
day I enquired, "What about cycles?" "Oh! I can take motor cycles to pieces," he replied. "But can 
you put them back together again?" I asked laughing at his confidence; then I gave him my 
ordinary cycle to overhaul. A quarter of an hour later, on my way to the office, I went to see how he 
was getting on; Ramazan looked up with a smile, the back wheel was in 20 pieces which he was 
cleaning one by one. By 4 pm the machine was reassembled and in beautiful running order. "How 
about typewriters?" I asked. "I have never done any but what is the matter?" Ramazan asked. I 
showed him four cracks in the metal frame resulting from a fall. "Cast iron takes some boring; if you 
are not in a hurry I could bore the frame and rivet the cracks with watch screws that I have at home." 
This he did successfully to my entire satisfaction. That so accomplished a fellow as Ramazan 
should be seeking work at a wage paid to a good cook struck me as strange at the time; his first 
burst of enthusiasm wore off in a couple of months after which he would only turn up when it suited 
him. Despite solemn assurances to the contrary he became so unpunctual and unpredictable that, 
reluctantly, I had to discharge him. He had had, of course, free access to my tool box from which 
several minor articles were missing, but a month passed before I noticed that an unusually fine 
German trench knife - resembling a miniature bayonet - together with its metal scabbard was gone. 
None of my boys could throw any light on its disappearance, but Salimu's wife averred that she had 
once seen Ramazan with a knife like it though without the scabbard; it transpired that Ramazan was 
away from home, spending six months in Dodoma jail for stealing a watch! 

So I provided Hamisi, one of our game scouts, with four rupees (8 shillings) and told him to go to 
Ramazan's house, situated in an acre or more of seven-feet high maize near Kilosa. "As you 
approach the house," I said, "call loudly 'Ramazan, Ramazan.' As he is away from home his wife 
will answer. When she tells you that he is at Dodoma, appear annoyed, and say, 'What a nuisance, 
for I've brought the money for the knife,' and show her the rupees." Everything went according to 
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plan and when the woman said, "What knife?" Hamisi described it with its unique scabbard and Mrs 
Ramazan replied, "Oh, he took it with him to Dodoma." On Hamisi's return he told me this and I 
informed the Kilosa police. They in turn wrote to their colleagues in Dodoma who, having taken the 
knife from Ramazan when he assumed convict clothes, sent the knife back to the Kilosa police. I 
had to appear in Court as complainant in the case that I was bringing against Ramazan; his defence 
was that he had received the knife from someone else, but from whom he could not say. This was 
precisely the same defence that he had advanced in the case of the watch. I stated that I had last 
used the knife two days before Ramazan came to repair my bicycle; Ramazan admitted that he had 
thought that the knife was mine when brought to him by the unknown person but accepted the 
latter's assertion that he had bought it in Dar es Salaam. Ramazan received a sentence of four 
months, to follow on after his previous term, on the grounds that he "had received stolen property 
suspecting it to be stolen yet making no enquiries." 

After the trial we adjourned with him to his house where the police conducted a search; there were 
some 40 watches that the nimble-fingered Ramazan had gathered, among them being one that the 
askari recognised as his own. When asked how he had acquired all these watches, Ramazan 
replied that they had been given to him to repair; he had been unable to return them to their owners 
as the police had kidnapped him and carried him off to jail. Among other things, I recognised a 
photographic washing dish which Ramazan admitted to having "borrowed" from myself; there were 
also a pair of tweezers, a small pair of scissors and a gimlet that I had lost. However, as none of 
them bore any marks by which I could positively identify them as mine, and as Ramazan stoutly 
claimed to have bought them, I did not press my claim. We parted, never expecting to meet again! 

Four years later, however, when I was with the Smithsonian-Chrysler Expedition at Dodoma, a lorry 
drew up at a house across the way. Salimu, who was with me at the time, said softly, "Bwana, do 
you see who that is?" Looking, I saw someone descend from the cab and go round to the rear to 
offload something - it was Ramazan. At that moment he too looked up and cheerfully greeted me 
with, "Good day, Bwana, how are you?" Crossing the road we met, shook hands and chatted for a 
few minutes. It was so African, like a reunion of old friends with never a sign of embarrassment or 
grudge on Ramazan's part. 
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Chapter 8 

PERSONAL SERVANTS: COOKS AND HOUSEBOYS 

Admittedly memory may become selective, either with a bias in the direction described by 
Marcus Antonius or, preferably, in the reverse as in Berton Bealet's verses beginning "They 
tell me all my swans are geese," which Mother was apt to quote to us in teenager times. The 
verse concludes with, 

"Yet geese shall still be swans to me, 
For it is sweeter far 
To see the swans they ought to be 
And not the geese they are." 

In an earlier chapter it is recorded that, soon after I landed at Dar es Salaam, sundry former African 
acquaintances called on me; one of these was Victor Adolph who, in 1917, had been employed as 
a cook's helper at the 15 th Stationary Hospital, Morogoro; I remembered him as a lively sparkling 
youngster whom, at times, the older boys called Victoria. On the strength of our former 
acquaintance Victor tactfully came to enquire if I would give him a barua (testimonial) to enable him 
to find work; I offered to take him on as cook, if the terms suggested were satisfactory, adding that I 
was about to leave for Kilosa so, if he wished to come he had better collect his belongings right 
away and meet me at the station. Jubilantly be bolted and, shortly afterwards, rejoined me at the 
train station. How delightful to be so foot-free in contrast to us unfortunate Europeans who are 
loaded down with our impedimenta and decision-making. Victor told me that the head African 
dispenser at the Dar es Salaam Native Hospital had been convicted of some misdemeanour and 
jailed for three months; on being released he found that his post had been filled. He therefore gave 
a bottle of paraffin to a small urchin and told him to walk the streets until accosted by a policeman; 
when the askari asks you, "What have you got there?" you are to say, "Some paraffin given to me to 
sell by the head dispenser at the Native Hospital." The child did as he was told and during the 
afternoon events took their predicted course and a police askari took the boy to the boma. 
However, the European Police Officer, on making enquiries, exposed the trickery, so, instead of the 
honest dispenser being jailed to make room for the dishonest one's return to the post, the rogue 
was once more returned to the apartments set aside for his ilk by courtesy of His Britannic Majesty's 
administration. 

It may be recalled that on our arrival at Kilosa, the Bwana Nyama proposed that I stay with him and 
that we mess together for a month or so until my bungalow was ready. Consequently for a time 
Victor's services as cook would not be required. After a week or so, rather than have Victor idling 
and associating with my chief's numerous retinue, I provided him with a butterfly net and equipment; 
I explained the situation and told him he would be excused all other duties if he collected 50 
undamaged butterflies a day - should damaged ones be netted they must be released promptly. 
We went out together a few times till Victor had mastered the simple technique, afterwards he 
accompanied Kamau or went alone; on one occasion they witnessed a leopard being attacked by 
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baboons as I have described elsewhere. 1 

Shortly afterwards I received a written note from Victor, who had attended school at a Roman 
Catholic mission; its contents astonished me, for never before had I known humanitarian views 
expressed by an African. The writer wanted "to leave" me as he disliked killing butterflies! They had 
been made by God and, if destined to die that was that, but their deaths should not be precipitated 
by my saying, "Today you must bring 50 butterflies; once they were dead could man make a 
butterfly?" It was signed "Victor Adolph, boy to Mrs A Loveridge". Whether that was a slip or a flash 
of prophetic vision, I was uncertain. I took the first opportunity of asking Kamau if he had ever heard 
Victor express repugnance to taking life; Kamau laughingly replied in the negative. Then I told him 
my reason for asking; Kamau replied that Victor had told him he did not think he could collect the 
required 50 in view of my insisting that they should not be damaged. When I told the Bwana Nyama 
of the note, he replied that Victor had just thought up an excuse that would go down well and be 
acceptable; later that day Victor arrived bringing all his implements which he laid out on the table, 
saying that he would repay the advance that I had given him when he could sell his kanzu. I asked 
him what he thought about the thousands of butterflies killed by the annual grassfires; "Shauri va 
binadamu", was his reply; from which I inferred that 'grassfires are a result of the fall as we are all 
sons of Adam'. It then transpired that he was scared stiff of the local big cats, fearing an encounter 
with leopard or lion when out in the bush alone collecting butterflies. Having unearthed the truth a 
compromise was quickly agreed upon, he would collect near the house until his services as a cook 
were required. 

It occurred to me that to be a cook was possibly Victor's lifelong ambition, as was mine to be a 
museum curator, in which case he had my sympathy for the temporary interruption. He had not 
long to wait as the Bwana Nyama suddenly set off on a safari whereupon Victor took over the 
cooking and turned out choice dishes without any supervision on my part. His cheerful disposition 
reasserted itself and he was obviously happy; away off in the distant kitchen he could be heard 
singing Roman Catholic hymns and chants as he worked. In the garden limes were abundant and, 
squeezing from six to ten of these, he would fill a bottle with juice that lasted me a week. From 
oranges and something or other he evolved a wonderful jam that was more like candied fruit; his 
bread was irreproachable. Perhaps a better idea of his modest capabilities would be gained if I 
furnished a synopsis of three meals that he provided during that first month. 

Some lions had had torn down a fence and broken into a hut to eat several goats; so I had had a 
platform constructed in an enormous mango tree that was almost above the damaged fence. 
Presumably anyone who had spent the night up a tree will be appreciatively ready for breakfast! 
Victor had had my camp table set up beneath a palm tree and the simple meal consisted of 
porridge with fresh milk from the surviving goats, fried potatoes and eggs! The latter were very 
small but 50 of them cost only one shilling. After the meal I sped back on my cycle to the office 
about ten miles away. 

Visitors were far and few between but Victor rose to the occasion when Kilosa's only non-official 
European, accompanied by his wife and small daughter, came up for lunch. Victor's soup with 
vermicelli was in the best restaurant tradition, or so I thought. It was followed by a fowl stuffed like a 
Christmas turkey; the dessert was a fruit salad encrusted with white-of-egg and served with custard. 
They stayed to tea, my guest saying apologetically that Victor's bread with fresh butter and 
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blackberry jam was so delicious that they could not leave it alone; his wife asked if her cook might 
come up to learn how to make cake and cakelets as light and appetising as those of Victor. 

I had planned to spend another night in a tree but cancelled the arrangement on receiving four 
hours' notice that the Bwana Nyama was returning from safari for the night in order to see Green - 
so I invited them both to dinner. Victor's cooking of both buffalo and fowl was perfect. At 5 pm a 
hundredweight drum of calcium carbide had arrived, with a shipment of stores from Britain, so I was 
able to place my acetylene lamp in the centre of a bowl of flowers on the table. 

On safari Victor was equally good, forging ahead with the bearers carrying his gear and, on arrival at 
the new camp site, promptly settling down to the preparation of the next meal. For example, one 
march lay through a barren stretch of Game Reserve where I was able to use my cycle; 
consequently it took me only an hour and a half, whereas Victor and Hamisi, my tent boy, 
accompanying a few porters bearing a table and a chair, a box of cooking pots and a box of stores, 
required five hours. The main body of scouts and porters took five and a half hours. After eleven 
months good service the 'swan', alas, behaved like a 'goose' when we were encamped at Mtali's. 
Responding to a request from Ronayne, the Assistant Political Officer at Mkalama Boma, I cycled 
over to see him, a two hour spin. We had much to discuss and I decided that it would be small 
wonder if I failed to get any poachers in his district for he said quite frankly, "When I heard that you 
had reached Singida on your way here, I sent out far and wide to warn the people of your intending 
visit and its object; so if anyone is caught poaching it will be their own fault." He urged me to stay 
the night and I complied as at daybreak cycling would be cool and more congenial. 

Leaving before daybreak I had a busy day as the following day we were to be moving on. However, 
at 2.45 am on the day of the move I was aroused by two police askaris with a note from my host of 
the previous day saying that they had orders to arrest five of my employees! While the askaris 
rested I spent almost two hours taking down evidence of what had happened as a result of leaving 
my lambs on their own for 24 hours! In brief, a local native who had been drinking pombe was 
singing noisily within about 50 feet of the camp kitchen; Victor had said to him, "Here you, bring us 
some rice." When the man, whose name was Katendu, took no notice, Victor said to a small boy, 
"Go and fetch that idiot here." The youngster and a porter, each taking hold of a wrist, dragged the 
reluctant Katendu to the kitchen; when released he tried to strike the youngster, resulting in Victor 
telling them to tie him up. Katendu admitted that his hands were not tied, only a piece of string 
around his bare stomach; he sat down and the youngster struck the side of his head. As the small 
boy and the porter were acting under orders from Victor he was the only individual charged; the two 
scouts being merely required as witnesses. The askaris seemed to be sympathetic, alleging that 
Mtali's people were always ready to bring charges against anyone in uniform. Katendu alleged that 
he had been asked to sell rice and when he refused he had been tied up and knocked senseless. 
Certainly Victor and his associates deserved some punishment for being as foolish as to bully a 
drunken villager. Ronayne himself had told me that recently there had been eleven convictions for 
murder in his district as a result of the drinking of pombe. When I suggested that that was a good 
reason for him to crack down on pombe drinking, he replied, "Why should not the native have his 
beer as I have my whisky?" My solution for that liquor problem would not have been appreciated. 
Incidentally I was informed that the price of a bottle of whisky in Mkalama was then 18 shillings; 
apparently considered to be exorbitant. 

Four days later we were camped at Usure (Ussuwe on German maps); as dusk was gathering we 
heard someone afar stoutly whistling "Rule Britannia" and "La Marseillaise". "That's Victor," 
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remarked his brother Louis who happened to be near me. I wrongly assumed that this triumphant 
whistling indicated that he had been found not guilty and, accordingly, discharged from Mkalama. 
Victor marched into camp with a blanket coiled turban -fash ion on his head, his trousers hung across 
his shoulders for greater comfort or convenience in walking. He came up, salaamed and handed 
me a note from the APO, Mkalama; the letter stated that, as magistrate, Ronayne had ordered each 
boy, including Victor, ten lashes of the kiboko and discharged them two days previously. This 
meant that the lads had walked over 100 miles in three days in order to catch up with the safari - a 
pretty stout effort. Then Victor flung himself down beside one of the fires, surrounded by his friends 
who assailed him with a volley of questions; presently I heard him telling them that, "We had askaris 
to bring us our meals - maize, potatoes and other food, already cooked." A glorified version of jail 
life as seen from an African's viewpoint or possibly Victor was putting a brave face on an experience 
which had left him pretty sore and, perhaps, humiliated. 1 He had been promised that on reaching 
Tabora he should have two months' holiday as he wished to get married; Louis would cook for me 
during Victor's absence. Actually a year elapsed before Victor rejoined me; he then offered me a 
wonderful range of excuses for his extended holiday, some of them valid but scarcely of sufficient 
interest to be worth repeating here. 

Then there was my houseboy, Peshambili by name which was probably a corruption of pesa mbili 
and loosely translated into English as Tuppence! Allegedly a Moslem, I engaged him on the 
strength of his excellent references for ability and honesty, for I did not much care for his face, but 
neither did I like my own! He took to his duties like a duck to water, confirming my views that East 
Africans are rather wonderful in their ability to adopt and adapt themselves to the diverse ways of 
different employers. During the first four days I had the furniture moved out of every room and each 
item cleaned - even to turning the big cupboards and wardrobes upside down to be sure there 
were no cobwebs beneath. On the second day I remarked in Swahili, "There is a lot of work this 
week but do not think that it is always so." Peshambili replied quietly, "I understand that." We were 
more or less occupied at the task from 6 am until 8 pm; subsequently, when the housework was 
finished, of his own initiative he would carry off my socks to darn them. He was so good-tempered 
that at the end of the first fortnight I wrote that, "I think that heaven must select my boys for me." 

I like things to run smoothly so that I am able to work uninterruptedly. Thanks to Victor, meals were 
never more than five minutes late; on reaching home from the office at 12.10 and 4.10 pm 
respectively, I customarily sang out, "Chakula tayari? (Is food ready?)" To which Victor would reply, 
Tayari, Bwana." Then I had just time to change my shoes and have a wash before Peshambili 
appeared on the veranda with soup or tea as the case might be; this idyllic service continued for a 
year or so and at its conclusion Peshambili asked for leave to visit his distant home in Iringa District. 
By this time I was living in the spacious Otto House and trusted Peshambili such that on the rare 
occasions when I was away from home he had instructions to sleep on the upstairs veranda. Once, 
when returning from Dar es Salaam after seeing my wife off, as the train stopped to refuel at 
Morogoro I was met by the local Chief of Police, van Eden, who handed me a cheque for 50 
shillings to pay for a leopard skin that he had received from the Game Department. It was late on 
Saturday night by the time that I reached the Otto House and emptied my pockets, putting the 
cheque and other official papers into a file cover for the office boy, Tokabara, to take down to the 
office on Monday morning. In due course when I came to remove the items in the file the cheque 
was missing; on noting its absence I took prompt steps to have it stopped at the bank and 
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elsewhere. A fortnight later our Clerk, Thakur, returning from visiting some of his compatriots in 
Kilosa, told me that a boy named Omari had approached two Indians in an unsuccessful attempt to 
get them to cash a cheque and eventually by presenting a note in Swahili purporting to be from me, 
Omari had got it cashed in the bazaar by a third Indian from whom I periodically purchased a sack 
of onions. I had never met the man and was told that he could not read English anyway. I sent a 
messenger to the onion-vendor requesting the covering note that had accompanied the cheque; 
upon its arrival a glance showed that it had been typed in illiterate Swahili on my own machine. My 
signature had been forged in ink with an 'e' substituted for the T in my name; the letter requested 
that the Indian give the money to my boy Omari as I was in a hurry for it and, on no account, to 
suppose that the cheque had been stolen. 

I had no boy named Omari but there were three of four scouts or trappers bearing the name and 
one of them had left at 9 pm on Saturday's train for an assignment at Tabora. Clearly he could not 
have cashed a cheque in Kilosa on the following Monday; so, surmising that Omari's name had 
been used as a blind, I suspected Peshambili, he being the only employee with easy access to my 
typewriter. Peshambili had been with me for 13 months while Abdulla, the cook, was a recent 
acquisition; so, after lunch I took both lads down to camp and put them in a line-up of 50 fellows for 
inspection at an identification parade. At 2 pm the Indian, attended to by Head Scout Sudi, walked 
slowly down the line and back again, then announced that he could not say that the fellow for whom 
he had cashed the cheque was present. However, Sudi drew me aside and said that each time the 
Indian passed Peshambili the latter drew his hand over his face or turned slightly. I retired to the 
office and posted two scouts with instructions to watch Peshambili closely when I sent for him; on 
his arrival, and with the Indian standing by, I showed Peshambili the cheque and letter, accusing 
him of typing the latter on my machine. This he denied vehemently, declaring that he did not know 
how to type but he had forgotten that some nine months previously I had salvaged from my 
wastepaper basket a sheet of paper on which he had been typing, or trying to type, his own name. 
At that time I threatened dire punishment should I find him meddling with the typewriter again; but 
the Indian said that he was not the man from whom he had received the cheque. 

Next I ordered that Abdulla, my cook, be brought in and I enquired what share he had in the affair. 
He replied that at about 2 pm on Monday, ie the previous day, he had met Peshambili in town and 
asked him what he was doing there and who was going to get my tea. Peshambili allegedly replied 
that Abdulla had better return to the house as he had some business with an Indian; Abdulla 
answered that, if Peshambili would not be long, he would wait and they could walk back together. 
However, Peshambili urged him to return, saying he did not want him to wait. So Abdulla said 
goodbye but, watching Peshambili from afar, saw him hand over a paper to the Indian and receive 
some money. Later Abdulla rejoined Peshambili and allegedly asked him why the Indian had given 
him money; Peshambili was said to have replied that I had told him to cash a cheque on my behalf. 
This tale sounded so plausibly circumstantial that I assumed that it might have been concocted. 
The Indian was quite certain that Abdulla, as well, was not the boy for whom he had cashed the 
cheque. I sent for one of the other Indians, a man who knew me well and who had refused to cash 
the cheque, confident that he would recognise the boy who had presented the cheque for 
encashment. Meanwhile I placed both servants under arrest and posted a guard on Abdulla whilst 
he cooked my dinner, following which both boys and two scouts were locked up for the night in a 
downstairs room at the Otto House. Early the next morning Peshambili, having confessed to his 
guard, conducted him to the foot of a tree in the rubber plantation, beneath which he had buried the 
money together with ten shillings and sixpence that he claimed was his own. After that I had Sudi 
search his quarters and five stolen items were found, one of these being a bulbous glass ear- 
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syringe that I was accustomed to use for conveying milk to hunger-stricken puff adders! It had been 
taken at least nine months before. 

As soon as the boma was open I went down to see the Administrator and told him of the story. 
Then I read to him the good testimonials of Peshambili's previous employers, said that during his 13 
months' service with me nothing of consequence had been missed, suggested that this present 
delinquency might be a case of succumbing to sudden temptation and that I had no wish to make 
him a convict if adequate punishment could be meted out to make him appreciate the seriousness 
of his offence. The Political Officer agreed but said that as it was Government money that was 
involved a jail sentence was inevitable. However, in view of Peshambili's confession and the 
recovery of the money he would consider reducing the sentence to a year which the fraud merited; 
after the hearing, therefore, Peshambili received six strokes of the kiboko and was sentenced to six 
months in prison. 

Judge of my chagrin on returning home to find Abdulla waiting to show me two cheques that he said 
that he had found hidden in the grass near Peshambili's quarters. One cheque was from my 
chequebook and one from my wife's, both, together with their respective counterfoils, had been 
removed from near the end of their respective chequebooks which showed considerable ingenuity; 
both cheques had been filled in for the sum of 50 shillings and my signature forged. As the 
passbooks had been made up to, and checked to, the end of June, the cheques would never have 
been missed till after September, if then. What I found difficult to understand was how Peshambili 
had obtained my wife's chequebook, for since her departure it had been locked up in my cashbox 
which itself was normally in my locked rolltop desk; I could only surmise that Peshambili had come 
to me to get something from the storeroom and I had handed him the bunch of keys. In the light of 
this further evidence I preferred another charge against Peshambili who, oath on the Koran 
notwithstanding, stoutly denied everything. He received an additional sentence of one year, making 
18 months in total. After being sentenced, when I said goodbye to him, Peshambili readily admitted 
that he had taken the cheques from my desk. I firmly believe that at the same time he took some 
cash, about 30 shillings,that I had missed a fortnight previously but, at the time, as cashbox and 
desk were both locked and the keys in my possession I had concluded that I must have been 
mistaken. 

Reviewing the incident I see how I might have been partly responsible for this unfortunate affair. 
When Peshambili was on leave at his home near Iringa and wrote to me asking for 20 shillings, I 
sent him a cheque for the amount made out to the Sub-accountant, Iringa; the simplicity of getting 
money in this way had probably impressed him. He may have thought, "How much easier just to 
write a barua and be paid for it, than to work for it." On his return to duty, therefore, he was probably 
awaiting the opportunity to get hold of a cheque and gained possession of van Eden's on the ninth 
day following his return from leave. He patiently kept it for a fortnight until the opportunity occurred 
to steal my two blank cheques, then on them he copied the writing from van Eden's but substituted 
my signature at the foot. After cashing the Police Chief's cheque successfully, he would doubtless 
have tried to pass the other two had not retribution descended on him in just over 24 hours! 

Years later when the granting of independence to Kenya was all the talk, a colonial official, who had 
been staying at a Mombasa hotel awaiting the arrival of our northbound liner, told me that he had 
been chatting with the accomplished African waiter who daily brought him afternoon tea in the hotel 
lounge. "But if all the Europeans leave where will you get work? Who will give you the money to get 
clothes and things?" he had asked. With a disarmingly knowing smile the lad had replied, "Oh! We 
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shall not have to work, we will write cheques as you wazungu do and the banki will give us the 
money." 
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Chapter 9 

THE NEIGHBOURS AND SOME GUESTS 

Dog-headed baboons (papio c. cynocephalus) were abundant in the Otto Plantation and 
when unmolested did not hesitate to feed within ten feet of my bungalow; they shared our 
liking for mulberries but during the process of helping themselves were apt to break down 
the bushes quite ruthlessly. Returning home at noon one Saturday I estimated that there were 50 
of the animals within 100 yards of the house, around all sides of which they were feeding. One 
morning when about to leave for the office I heard baboons moving through the nearby rubber 
plantation; seizing my .22 rifle I crouched behind the veranda balustrade. Presently a big male 
climbed into one of the trees fully 300 yards away; before he had time to look around I shot him 
through the spine and he fell back dead. At the sound of the shot more than 100 barking baboons 
dashed away. 

I must say that I disliked shooting baboons which was one of our jobs. We were justified in doing so 
because they were so prolific and destructive to the crops of the natives who rarely owned a gun but 
as a solace to my conscience, however, I invariably made the maximum use of the baboons' 
remains. In this instance, after taking all his measurements in millimetres, I had the entire skin and 
skull preserved; from his stomach I removed and picked some enchanting worms (physaloptera 
mordens). The meat was sufficient to feed my serval and three civets for three days; that the latter 
relished baboon meat I knew but it came as a pleasant surprise to find the serval ate it also with 
gusto, so saving my chickens. There was sufficient meat left to bait six traps and I dragged the 
remains from trap to trap along a mile of paths. Surely nobody could accuse me of wasteful killing! 
In the Kilosa District killing was not entirely a one-sided affair - on a hot February day baboons killed 
a baby whose African mother had placed it in the shade while she herself was working out in the 
sunny shamba. 

Green, whose assignments often included the reduction of baboon numbers, was apt to return to 
Headquarters with a few of them, for the temporary looking after of which he would ask one or other 
of us during his absences - and nasty big brutes some of them were. I felt sorry for the 
Postmaster's wife, who was terrified of the great beasts, when I heard that her husband had agreed 
to look after five of them for Green. He had not been gone long before one baboon sprang on a 
boy's back and bit him in the neck, it then turned on a second lad tearing his clothes, and was about 
to attack the Postmaster's wife when her husband shot the animal. On another occasion Green left 
some baboons in the charge of their African keeper; one of the biggest escaped, broke the stem of 
my solitary maize plant and ate the cob and somehow it arrived on my screened veranda but at my 
appearance departed hastily. When Abdulla, the wood and water carrier, ventured to the kitchen, 
he was ignominiously chased and he fled back to the veranda while I held its door open for him; the 
baboon only turned back on reaching the threshold. I went out to entice it with a slice of bread while 
its keeper manoeuvred to get behind the brute and seize its retaining chain; this was circumvented 
by the baboon who, in order that its movements should not be hampered, picked up the chain and 
double draped it around its own neck like a stole. For fully ten minutes we carried on in this fashion 
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till I sprang for the chain; the baboon loped off but I overtook it within ten feet and trod on the chain 
with my slipper. This pulled the beast up with a jerk and baring its great canine teeth he turned on 
me so viciously that, funking combat, I sprang back in turn. In a jiffy the beast was away again and 
the last laugh was at me! But this temporary success induced over-confidence with the result that a 
few minutes later the animal's keeper seized the chain and with its free end administered a severe 
blow to the baboon as it sprang at him. There followed a wonderful display of animal rage but the 
keeper, knowing just what to do, never flinched. Menacing the baboon with the chain, he shouted 
authoritatively, "Chaza, chaza (play, play)" and at this command the baboon stood erect on its hind 
feet and, placing both hands on the crown of its head, pranced up and down in a wretched 
simulation of a joyous dance. Immediately, though protesting with its mouth, the baboon did as it 
was told and was then led back to be chained to its post, proceeding on all fours as docilely as a 
mastiff. I surmise that before learning to respond so promptly it had been beaten many times. 

It was either this one or another of Green's baboons that was shot by Black because it screeched at 
him whenever he approached it; Black was in charge of Headquarters at the time and I only learned 
about it on my return from safari. I assumed that in fact Black had lost his temper which would be 
understandable for the old males were rather loathsome brutes; however, Black had shot it when 
the only other remaining baboon was nearby, after which the lone survivor wailed like a child about 
every 15 minutes during daylight. 

An infant baboon was brought to me when weighing only 14 ounces so the mite could scarcely 
have been more than a few days old. I wrapped it in a bath towel and placed it on a couch where it 
made attractive crooning noises indicative of contentment; its little face resembled that of a 
shrivelled up old man with red eyelids but then it was already addicted to drink; this, in the form of 
milk, we provided every two hours from 6 am to 8 pm. Though it took an unusually large amount at 
8 o'clock it awoke and called for more which required warming; it bawled and squalled till in 
desperation I walked up and down the veranda with it wrapped in its towel trying to lull it to sleep; it 
seemed to sleep best when joggled about in all directions; this was not surprising as normally it 
would be clinging to its mother as she galloped along the ground or leaped from branch to branch 
through the trees. 

In July some Departmental trappers engaged in netting baboons at nearby Tindiga (now Tendigo) 
sent in two of the ubiquitous vervet monkeys (cercopithecus aethiops johnstoni) with young; I was 
none too pleased, not knowing what to do with the poor things; however, I had two rubber trees 
felled and placed on the veranda of my former house, as I was now living in the Otto House. An 
abundance of food was put in for the captives who were then released and left to settle down; 
apparently one of the monkeys puts its finger through a small hole in the gauze screening and, 
working on this, made a huge rent through which the entire party escaped. Apart from the damage 
to the screening I must confess to have been rather glad to find them gone - unwelcome guests of 
less than three hours duration. When the few Europeans then in Kilosa District complained of 
damage caused by "monkeys", it was these black-faced vervets, or tumbili, that they had in mind. A 
second species, restricted by its diet to the dwindling patches of evergreen forest, was also present 
but rarely in conflict with mankind; this was the race of blue monkey (cercopithecus mitia monoides) 
- actually a grizzled olive above, paling on its flanks to the smoky grey of its underparts - and 
constituting the aristocracy of the monkey kingdom. So when I was brought a very talkative and 
charming little blue monkey, I bought it and named her Kima after one that I had owned long ago. 

To accommodate Kima I installed a box at the summit of a ten feet high pole erected close to the 
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veranda, attaching her belt by a light chain to a wire ring that slid freely up and down the pole. This 
allowed Kima to climb the pole, sit in her box, travel along the gutter for five feet or up the roof for 
four feet; she chose to sleep inside the roof in preference to her box with its curtain of sacking in 
front. On most mornings Queenie, my wife, would take Kima for a walk and watch her catch 
grasshoppers and other insects, then, for a few hours, anchor her to a tree around which she could 
play within a radius of five feet. At first when Kima began playing on the ground at the base of her 
pole, Kip, our bat-eared fox cub, treated her very roughly at times, even going so far as to bite the 
little monkey with his blunt teeth; so we put a collar on Kip and for some days fastened him up just 
out of reach of Kima. When he was free again the two animals lived at peace except for when Kip 
visited the monkey's plate when the little mite would slide swiftly down her pole, screaming like a 
fiend, slap the fox right and left and pull his bushy tail. His disciplinary training benefited the cub 
considerably and he became noticeably tamer since given a collar to which was attached a trailing 
piece of cord that facilitated his capture. One day I tossed him a piece of cake; to reach it Kip had to 
pass near Kima but the latter had also seen the cake but was prevented from reaching it as it lay 
beyond the five feet limit; however, as Kip was passing her, Kima snatched at his cord, then, 
standing erect and screeching, hauled on it with both hands. This brought the fox up with a jerk just 
one foot short of the cake but Kip, recovering quickly, won the ensuing tug of war. The whole affair 
was most amusing to watch. 

I due course Kima, like Kip, was allowed her freedom except for a trailing chain; she found life more 
enjoyable, especially on the galvanised iron roof of the bungalow where she and her chain made a 
frightful noise. Early one quiet Sunday morning the mosquito-screened door to our bedroom 
suddenly blew open and the monkey walked in and sat down; picking her up I attached her chain to 
the foot of my wife's bed so that she might have someone congenial with whom to talk, this 
concluded with Queenie getting up and cuddling the little beast on a settee. One night we were 
awakened by a fearful screeching close to the house; half awake and convinced that Kima was 
being carried off by a leopard, I rushed out into the moonlight; apparently, however, the outcry 
emanated from a feline of sorts whose footprints I found at daybreak; later we learned that one of 
the scouts had speared a very lean and hungry serval as it was attacking a chicken down at the 
camp. Eventually, Kima's chain, like Kip's leash, was removed and both animals were allowed to 
wander at large, returning of their own free will for meals or to their accustomed sleeping quarters. 
Kip, however, was apt to become lively towards sundown so that rounding him up became a nightly 
task for Abdulla; the monkey was more dependable. Until Queenie left for Britain all went well, 
though perhaps Kima missed her congenial company; anyway, when I rose on the seventh morning 
after her departure there was no sign of the monkey. The boy who brought my early morning tea 
had last seen her at 4 pm the previous day; Salimu was aroused and said that he had seen her at 
5.30 pm and Louis, the cook, was told to search for her and this he did for an hour without result. 

Horrors! This would never do, for Queenie would say, "No sooner is my back turned than you lose 
the monkey; you shall not mind our baby 1 ." I sent Louis down to camp to enlist the help of 25 pairs 
of eyes with the promise of 25 cents to the winning pair; within five minutes of their arrival Miss 
Monkey was detected at the very summit of a big tree that was growing near her pole-house - she 
had merely decided to sleep late. The following Sunday I called both animals to come for a walk; 
Kip responded promptly, a lovely sight with a bushy tail waving he rushed all over the place 
executing figures of eight in the craziest of fashion - the little beauty looked especially attractive 
against a background of bush or when emerging from rank grass. Kima on the other hand climbed 
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her pole and apparently did not want to go out walking; I clipped on her chain but we had not gone 
far when I realised that the monkey was ailing, constantly biting at her chain and menacing me; I 
found that she had an ugly gathering beneath her belt, so we returned immediately and I removed 
the belt. Kima was released beltless and disappeared for three days. I was sorry but not greatly 
distressed as I expected that I would have to proceed on safari myself shortly; in view of this I 
despatched Kip, with a bearer to carry him when tired, in the charge of Louis to a lady living in 
distant Iringa Province. Boisterous Kip and his chaperone left at 7 am; two and half hours later 
Kima returned; my African staff, never at a loss for an explanation, averred that the monkey had 
been waiting for Kip's departure as he chased her so much! During the following week the wood 
and water boy reported seeing Kima daily; I, too, saw her on several occasions but she would not 
come to me even when offered a titbit. One day she was brought to me for sale by two little urchins 
who had encountered her on the road to Kilosa; I had to redeem her but released her again as soon 
as they were gone. Thereafter Kima, being such a friendly little monk, led to a repetition of 
ransoming; eventually I heard that she had been bought by an Indian, from whom she was acquired 
by Captain Turnley. I paid the Turnleys a visit and was taken to see the renegade by Mrs Turnley 
and Mrs Ross. What a change! Kima, obviously well cared for and happy, had become re-civilised, 
clinging contentedly to Mrs Ross as previously she had done to Queenie; the monkey's indifference 
to dogs was absolutely ludicrous. 

As for the fox, a month after his arrival in Iringa his hostess wrote, "Our puppies are now old enough 
to play with Kip and he adores them. He eats well, revelling in fresh milk and butter. He sleeps in a 
cosy box in our bedroom and is so good, using a tray of earth, etc." Later, during the course of a 
safari with his hosts, Kip returned to the wild. 1 

Among our mongoose neighbours at Kilosa lived five very different species of which two make 
delightful pets; especially so in the case of the banded mongoose (mungos mungo colonus), so 
called on account of the prominent black and reddish-white cross-bars borne on the posterior 
halves of their nut-brown bodies. Naturally gregarious they hunt in packs by day and resort to 
abandoned termite hills for the night. Early one March morning I was brought a squeaky young 
nguchiro, as it is called in Swahili, no larger than a rat. From the first it was keen on human society, 
following the boys all over the place; within a week it was absolutely tame, rooting around with my 30 
fowl and making expeditions on its own into the surrounding bush. As I had not seen much of it 
during this time, on Sunday morning I told Salimu bin Asmani to bring it in; running loose or 
scampering after Salimu, the delightful little creature seemed perfectly content. Except for milk it did 
its own catering and its little tummy was as tight as a drum; it enjoyed having its tummy and ears 
rubbed, evincing its pleasure with a wide variety of squeaks and birdlike notes. Alas, ten weeks 
later it was missing at 4 pm; possibly having followed one of the many boys or scouts for a time, 
then dropped behind in the bush or it may have been stolen. Turnley was so taken with it that I 
heard that he was telling natives round about that he would pay four rupees (eight times the price 
that I had given) for one! On hearing this I asked him to make strict enquiries as to its source 
should one be brought to him; mine was recognisable by the tip of its tail being missing, its small 
size and in other ways. I doubt if Turnley, who lived three miles away, did so for at that time he 
scarcely knew a dozen words of Swahili. Five months after I had bought the little beast I went down 
to Turnley's for tea - and there was my missing mongoose! As contented as ever, much patted 
and receiving more attention than it had received from myself; so I did not lay claim to it for that 
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would have been embarrassing. Also both before 1 and since 2 I have had occasion to describe 
other individual nguchiro that, though left free to roam at will, stayed with me longer. 

Whereas the nguchiro is largely insectivorous, the big white-tailed mongoose (ichneumia albicauda 
ibeana) is a chicken killer when it gets the opportunity. After I moved into the Otto House some 
predator dug a burrow to gain access to my netted fowl-run; so I had a small stockade constructed 
with a roost for a single fowl and set a loaded .22 rifle in the entrance. At about 2 am I was aroused 
by my cook who informed me that the rifle had been fired; thanking him for the information I added 
that I would investigate at dawn; perhaps the boys found my slothfulness exasperating for, though I 
arrived downstairs bright and early, Salimu bin Asmani had already brought in the kill - a fine white- 
tailed mongoose. This is a handsome species, greyish with a variable amount of black along the 
back; brownish-black forelegs and a bushy white tail that is almost as long as the combined length 
of head and body. Elsewhere 3 1 have related the playful antics of a young one that I owned until it 
abandoned me during the course of a safari. Presumably the white tail serves to advertise the 
presence of the mongoose, like the livery of a skunk, and certainly the tails were conspicuous when 
waving to and fro as their owners came trotting along a moonlit path one night; at the time I was 
sitting in a tree (as I am prone to do!), as also on another occasion, while watching a couple of the 
equally large but more stocky water-mongoose (atilaz paludinosus rubesdens) approach the 
skinned corpses of a monkey left lying on the path. I added one of them to my collection and in due 
course it contributed its share of five species of parasites with which I found water-mongooses 
afflicted. The animal itself was a bright, reddish-brown, harsh-furred creature almost a yard overall 
in length. 

An adult water-mongoose, having a reputation for ferocity that its behaviour fully justified, was given 
to me and after almost four month's captivity, having discovered that the function of humans was 
simply to feed him, he became tolerant and would drink from a saucer without molesting the fingers 
at the other side of the receptacle. His appetite was enormous but even its limits were occasionally 
overtaxed and resulted in his being disgustingly sick which occurred thrice in as many months; a 
day's starvation with plenty of water to drink was all that was required to enable him to recover the 
good health to which his sleek and glossy coat was an eloquent witness. He would reach into a wire 
rat-trap, scoop out the occupant and crush its skull in a matter of seconds. Rat's fur figured in the 
stomach of a greater grey mongoose (herpestes ichneumon funestus), one of four collected at 
Kilosa; two of the others had been brought to me by Africans who had killed them in their fowl- 
houses. As its name suggests, this is one of the larger species; a male measured being 42 inches 
in total length. In colouration it is a grizzled fawn-brown relieved by the terminal tuft of the tail which 
is black; generally speaking it resembles its well-known relative from India. The biggest of the five 
kinds of mongoose encountered was one that had been accidentally shot in a guntrap that I had 
ordered scouts to set for a leopard whose pad marks I has seen near a pool in Mbweni Ravine, 
near our Headquarters. After careful preservation and cataloguing in the Departmental "museum" I 
forwarded it to the British Museum at South Kensington where it was described by the late PS 
Kershaw as rhynchogale caniceps whose only relative occurs 500 miles to the south at Zomba, 
Agoniland, near Lake Malawi (Nyasa). 

As members of the mongoose family (viverridas) are familiar to most East African expatriates, so 



"Many Happy Days I've Squandered", English edition, 1949, pages 127-128. 
"Tomorrow's a Holiday", English edition, 1951, pages 293-295. 
ibid, pages 287-289. 
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are one or other of the beautiful genets which the unenlightened assume to be cats. However, the 
form occurring around Kilosa is the swahili genet (genetta tigrina suahelica) which is inferior in size 
to a domestic cat; its body is elongate, the limbs shorter and the very long tail handsomely ringed. 
In a general way the spotting of the soft fur is reminiscent of that of a leopard. As I had kept one at 
Morogoro I rather welcomed a tiny genet kitten that one March day was sent to me by our Indian 
clerk. The infant genet's squeaking kept me awake most of the night; periodically I rose and rather 
unsuccessfully tried to feed it by means of a fountain-pen filler and a big horned owl, hearing the 
squeaking, swished past the window to sit sighing on the roof. A week later the kitten, still scarcely 
larger than a big rat, started suffering from constipation culminating in a rupture; with Salimu bin 
Asmani holding the little patient and with the aid of a vaselined toothbrush handle, I restored the 
protruding bowel, then administered a dose of salts. This evidently worked as four days later I wrote 
that the kitten had given up spitting and had become most affectionate. 

She had the run of the house and became as fit and frolicsome as a kitten should be; after a riotous 
time pouncing all about the table and testing her new teeth on everything while I tried to write, I 
popped her inside my shirt where she rested quietly. Apparently she longed to play with the 
exuberant young banded mongoose but feared to do so, being smaller. From the safe summit of a 
box she looked on, making a variety of throaty little cries as if attempting a duet with the ecstatic 
noises being made by the mongoose as it pursued a rolled up telegraph envelope attached to a 
length of string with which I was running up and down the length of the veranda. A week or so later 
she was scampering after me to climb on my shoulder where she would rest contentedly, purring 
like a domestic cat. When wishing to reach the top of a cupboard or other article of furniture she 
performed extraordinary feats of climbing. One day as I was leaving home I saw the kitten perched 
on a leopard skin that was draped over the back of an easy chair on the veranda - a handsome 
combination and picture of contentment. - but I exclaimed that she should not be there in case she 
should lick the recently poisoned pelt the inner surface of which had been thoroughly impregnated 
with arsenical soap. Early the following morning, on my return from a nocturnal vigil in a tree 
(again!), I was met with the news that the tiny creature had died shortly after daybreak; in her 
stomach were traces of what I took to be arsenic. For some time thereafter there was a distinct 
sense of bereavement whenever I entered the room that the genet had occupied for the past 
month. 

Then in May a small African lad brought me a couple of genet kittens that were far too young to 
have left their mother - yet I managed to rear them successfully. The first night I kept them in a box 
beside my pillow to facilitate my stroking them when, missing their mother, they squeaked; stroking 
soothed them immediately and caused them to go off to sleep again. In order to have warm milk 
available at any hour of the night, one night I balanced a saucer of milk and sugar on the top of my 
hurricane lantern; unfortunately there was insufficient oil in the lamp so it was out when the kittens 
awoke at 4 am. The milk was cold and, cold milk being unacceptable, one little genet kept 
squeaking until 6 am when, like the unrighteous judge, by reason of their importuning I arose and 
got the cook to light a fire - thereafter they fed well. Six months later one of them, which I assume 
was male, was sufficiently tame for me to pick up and stroke when held, though when I essayed to 
restrain it by its bushy tail it snapped at my ankle which was fortunately protected from damage by 
sports stockings. The ill-fitting door of its room was without a catch and may have blown open 
during the night thus allowing its occupant to return to the wild. 

Simultaneously with the genet kittens I reared three fierce young civets but their story has been told 
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already. 1 However, civets, being prominent among our neighbours, cannot be completely ignored; 
it was probably a civet that jumped over the netting into an enclosure beside my veranda to 
decapitate and eat all but one of the six small crocodiles that lived there. Also a civet that, after 
carrying off four fowl, twice attempted to get into my kitchen until scared away by the cook lighting a 
lamp; subsequently this animal adjourned to the .22 guntrap but, tackling it in reverse, dragged the 
baited rifle downwards so that the resulting shot harmed no one! Consequently I set another type of 
trap and got a very big civet whose handsome coat was in prime condition. The fur, though coarse, 
is greyish-white spotted or streaked with black when adult; fully grown civets are several times the 
size of a genet. 

At this time the Otto House was occupied by Leakey 2 , the District Officer, who had an exceptionally 
handsome cat, a Persian if I remember rightly; one night this animal fought furiously with one of the 
many species of wild felines in the vicinity, resulting in one eye being torn right out of the socket and 
the brain exposed. At daybreak I was summoned to execute the poor beast, neatly accomplished 
with a .22 bullet through the brain; the feline that gave Leakey's cat such a dreadful mauling may 
have been a serval (felis or leptailurus capensis hindei) for they were plentiful in the vicinity. That 
somewhat long-legged but otherwise beautiful creature is commonly mistaken for a young leopard 
by town-dwelling Tanganyikans. Some people have been very successful in taming serval kittens 
but my first attempt was a failure, perhaps because the little beast was too old when brought to me; 
it had been found in mid-July by some men engaged in clearing grass. Evidently on arrival she was 
thirsty for she immediately commenced to lap milk, first from a spoon and later from a saucer to 
which she would go of her own accord; after a time she refused bread and milk and would eat only 
chicken which rapidly disappeared into the handsome little beast who growled continuously as she 
ate. When approached she would lay her ears back, snarl, spit and claw; striking out suddenly with 
her paws, even launching an attack on my slippers; such conduct was not to be wondered at seeing 
that she had been dragged along by a cord around her neck when brought to me. Four days later I 
was able to write that for a whole hour before breakfast she had lain quietly inside the dressing 
gown that I was wearing while I typed and that her lovey eyes made me hopeful of taming her. After 
breakfast I put a collar on her and led her very gently part of the way to the office; however, she was 
inherently wild and quite implacable to all friendly overtures. Consequently the following month, after 
she had bitten my hand clean through a stout glove that I was wearing, I decided that it would be 
kinder to administer chloroform. She fell asleep quietly and peacefully and then passed out. 



See "Forest Safari", 1956, pages 55-61. 

At this time, circa 1 922, Louis Leakey (of whom Arthur Loveridge was the mentor) was studying 
at Cambridge University and his father was a Missionary in Kenya; hence it is not clear which 
member of the Leakey family is referred to here. See also "Leakey's Luck. The Life of Louis 
Leakey, 1903 - 1972" by Sonia Cole, Collins, 1975. (Editor's note). 
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Chapter 10 
BIRTH OF A STILLBORN MUSEUM 

Prior to my appointment as Assistant Game Warden the Game Warden had written to me 
saying that my museum experience would be useful as his scientific programme for the 
Department envisaged the founding of a natural history museum for study purposes, rather 
than exhibitory, to begin with. Naturally at the time I was unaware of the Bwana Nyama's 
enthusiasm for impractical planning or that supporting funds for the purpose were non-existent and 
likely to remain so for several years. Before my arrival at Kilosa the Bwana had made a trip to 
Kilimanjaro and had returned with two hefty bundles of pressed plants separated by sheets of 
newspaper. In due course, transferred from Dar es Salaam to his bungalow at Kilosa, they had 
been deposited in a corner of his bathroom. Some six months later, when in process of removing to 
the Otto House, the Bwana sent me a note asking me to call at his bungalow; when I arrived he 
pointed to the plants and asked if I thought anything could be done to salvage them for hungry 
termites had been, and still were, having a high old time with them. What they had not eaten or 
reduced to dust, they had plastered with tough tunnelling. Following an examination I had to reply 
"nothing". "Just what I thought", rejoined the Bwana ruefully and ordered his boy to burn the lot. 

After such a catastrophe most people would either have taken precautions to prevent a recurrence 
or else abandoned collecting, but not the Bwana who, undeterred by similar fiascos, continued 
energetically to involve those around him in his floral forays. Shortly after the aforementioned 
disaster the Bwana, having just departed on safari, I was aroused one night at 1 0.45 pm by rapping 
and voices calling, "Bwana, Bwana." Two men had been sent by the Bwana Nyama with a lantern 
and a note requesting, "Some newspapers to press and dry plants in." They had been instructed to 
take the bundle to Kilosa station in time to catch the 2 am up-train for Kidete; on arrival there, 
sometime about 3 am, they were to set out and find his camp - unless eaten by lions! As at 1 1 pm 
they were already shivering, what they would be like by 6 am can only be surmised; they did not get 
away till midnight and before I again fell asleep I heard a pack of wild dogs calling below, a hyena 
serenading, a leopard coughing and a bushbuck barking its protest against leopards in general and 
against the noisy one in particular. Three days later, a Sunday at 10 am, came a telegramme, 
"Meet goods train; five porters." Freewheeling downhill for most of the two miles, on arrival at the 
station I learned that the goods train was six hours overdue; at 4 o'clock I returned, the porters of 
course having to walk. When the train pulled in there was no Bwana Nyama, only his tent and a 
load of plants that "must have their papers changed at once." Of course the wire that I had received 
had not actually stated that the Bwana was coming but Turnley had also received a telegramme 
asking him to be at the station to meet the Bwana; obviously the latter had intended to be on the 
train but had changed his mind. On Tuesday came a letter from the Bwana saying that he would be 
back that day; I had the felicity of anticipation but he did not arrive! It was precisely the same with 
mammal skins that the Bwana intended for the 'museum'; the bundle of skins be brought back were 
carelessly cured and consequently pest-ridden. In one instance I was requested to meet a Dar es 
Salaam bound train passing through Kilosa on which would be an official whom he had persuaded 
to look after "a consignment of specimens"; the putrefying hooves of the antelope had slipped off 
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and a marabou stork was so hopelessly eaten that, after removing the beautiful plumes which I 
posted back to the Bwana, I had the rest of the skin destroyed. 

To an ornithologist a 'study skin' is that of a bird carefully shot by a collector who is sufficiently 
intelligent to assess the appropriate size of the shot, bore of gun and distance before firing with the 
probability of killing the victim outright. The corpse must then be carefully skinned, sexed and, after 
the inner surface of the skin had been treated with arsenical soap or some other repellent, skilfully 
filled with kapok. Any stray feathers should be adjusted, the beak and legs aligned after attaching to 
the latter a label bearing sex, locality and date of killing; such a specimen, if accorded subsequent 
care, will outlive its collector by several centuries. To achieve so desirable a result by proxy, a man 
must be chosen who is not only interested in wildlife but one who will take a genuine pride in his 
handiwork; to attain this with an African it is essential to work closely with him for a time and by 
conversation stimulate his latent interest in the avifauna of his country. 

On joining the Game Department I had assumed from the Bwana Nyama's remarks that he was 
keen on bird-preservation, was so fond of them in fact as to be almost averse to collecting; in 
practice, however, his urge for achievement was so strong that he provided an untrained African 
with a gun, gave him 500 cartridges and sent him out to collect birds. The result was a lot of 
deplorably defective skins; one day he sent me down some 400 "duplicate skins as a loan" to what 
he was pleased to call "the museum". Some were mere bundles of feathers - wasteful bird 
butchery. What was even worse was that the Bwana told me that his collector only averaged one 
bird for every ten cartridges; this suggests that many birds may have been wounded and got away. 
I considered that it was one's duty to ensure that a native collector was interested in recovering a 
bird that may have fallen among thorns or in rank vegetation; the only way that I could think of was 
to fine the lad for every cartridge wasted - admittedly after my boys were well-trained I discontinued 
doing so but they were well aware that I retained the option, to be used if necessary. Once, prior to 
setting out on a safari that was subsequently followed by extended leave, the Bwana, presumably 
not knowing what else to do with his houseboy while away, sent the fellow to spend six months 
collecting birds on the Rufiji which was near his home. Saidi bin Mahomed was an excellent 
houseboy of gentlemanly manners, very clean in person and good at ironing; he had been paid a 
retaining fee to cover the six months but at its conclusion was penniless with no likelihood of his 
master returning for many months to come. As a bird collector he was shocking for I had the task of 
cataloguing the wretched results - 1 00 birds of which one third were unsexed. 

On joining the Game Department I had not the slightest intention of collecting the game animals 
which we were there to protect; however, right at the outset the Bwana Nyama explained that at 
times on safari it would be necessary to supplement one's porters' posho (rations) by shooting a 
zebra or some antelope; consequently he said that he expected every member of his staff to take 
out, and pay for, a game licence in addition to providing a rifle. I countered this by suggesting that if 
a warden undertook to properly measure, prepare and preserve anything that he killed for the 
proposed museum, surely Government should not expect him to buy a licence as well but the 
Bwana disagreed, probably correctly, so I concurred but reserved the right to retain any specimens 
shot after office hours which would be skinned and preserved by my own employees. 

Apart from the Bwana Nyama and myself no other member of staff had the slightest interest in 
zoology and the preservation of specimens, as opposed to sport. So I had not been long at Kilosa 
before realising that, apart from animals killed by trappers or skinned by staff, it would be a profound 
mistake to contribute valuable specimens, on which time and care had been expended, to the 
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hotch-potch of infection than the Bwana persisted in calling a "museum". I foresaw, correctly, as 
demonstrated by Black when the Otto House and office had to be evacuated, that no consideration 
for the welfare of specimens would be forthcoming should I be on safari or on leave; neither 
cataloguing and labelling nor the preservation of specimens were among my colleagues' 
distractions! As already mentioned, Government was unwilling to allocate funds for a museum, yet 
characteristically when the Bwana was shown some of the insects caught by my collectors or by 
myself he wished for some. On my pointing out that silvered entomological pins and airtight 
storeboxes were essential for their preservation, he proposed that I should supply these also; such 
things were unobtainable in East Africa and those that I had brought with me from Britain were 
barely adequate for my own requirements; in those days there were no aeroplanes and ships were 
few and far between. 

However, I told the Bwana that I knew a dealer in London who would probably supply all that our 
museum needed in exchange for a few of the scores of lion and leopard skulls that we were 
systematically smashing after payment of rewards under the vermin control vote. "Oh! Do you 
think so?" doubtfully commented the Bwana who then went on to talk of other matters. This was the 
era of big-game hunting and at least some sportsmen were apt to take home only the skins of the 
carnivores that they had shot; back in Britain or the USA, when faced with the thought of converting 
their victim's skin into a hearthrug, they wished that they had thought of saving the skull; glassy- 
eyed and open-jawed, with the interior of the mouth expertly modelled by a taxidermist, the flat skin 
would have been transformed into a more life-like souvenir. On my own initiative I wrote to the 
dealer in London who replied that he would be very glad to place an initial order for half a dozen 
skulls each of both lion and leopard; in due course a gratifying stock of storeboxes and 
entomological pins arrived. On my presenting them to the Bwana Nyama he was flabbergasted; he 
said that he had never authorised me to engage in such a transaction, if the Treasury should hear 
of it there would be a dreadful rumpus and I had better refrain from mentioning it and must never do 
such a thing again! He took charge of the lot and they were probably used in connection with his 
tsetse investigation. 

In due course I pointed out that the burgeoning pile of dressed lion and leopard skins was likely to 
suffer if not provided with naphthalene balls in an enclosed receptacle; without my knowledge the 
Bwana ordered a native carpenter to make a couple of huge boxes which, being crudely 
constructed of wood salvaged from former packing cases, were by no means insect-proof but 
served the purpose, though something of an eyesore. I filled one of these boxes with lion skins, 
which were less saleable than those of a leopard, and - on behalf of the Department - took it back 
to the UK for the British Museum so that someone might study local variations etc; at Kilosa station 
this single item turned the scales at 902 pounds. When proceeding on leave my personal baggage 
allowance was 1 242 pounds but even so I had to pay a small amount as I had some live animals for 
the zoo. It transpired that the Traffic Superintendent at Dodoma had demurred on receiving my 
request for a railway wagon on the grounds that I could not possibly fill it but when the Kilosa 
Stationmaster saw my baggage he was appalled and, on his own initiative, decided to detach a 
wagon from a train that was due to pass through at midnight. Hence, I was able to take all my 
baggage with me but went on leave without any hope of seeing the long-hoped for museum 
materialise. 
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Chapter 1 1 
WHATEVER DO YOU DO ALL DAY? 

Some such remark was made both by Black and Grey after taking over Game Headquarters 
from me or on handing it back a few months later; both stated that they did not go down to 
the office in the afternoon as there was nothing that they could do that the clerk could not 
handle. The Goan to whom they referred was certainly more efficient than his Indian predecessor 
who had been there for the first year; the Bwana Nyama considered the latter incapable of typing 1 2 
copies of the draft Game Law correctly, so asked me to undertake the task, as well as occasional 
correspondence of a confidential nature. Of course neither Black nor Grey were in charge of the 
office when the Bwana Nyama was in residence at his bungalow or, later, at the Otto House. In 
those days there were only two mail trains per week, paper work was often truly hectic with a 
descending torrent of manuscript letters to be typed, apart from numerous notes and memos. 
Following the Bwana Nyama's departure on safari or to Dar es Salaam there would be a sharp drop 
in correspondence from about 260 to 140 letters per month of which maybe only one was about 
tsetse! Incoming correspondence often consisted of complaints from district officers or others 
regarding damage to crops or stock by various animals and requesting or urging prompt action. 
Complaints of depredations occurring within a reasonable distance of Headquarters were handled 
directly from the office, either in person or by the despatch of a scout or trapper; this resulted in my 
men killing more leopards and lions than all the rest of the staff combined, with the exception of 
Green whose assignment was almost exclusively one of vermin control. Quite my most successful 
month, operating from the office, resulted in the gun-trapping of 12 leopards and three lions in the 
vicinity. 

Occasionally delinquent animals would so far forget themselves as to misbehave almost on the 
Departmental doorstep. Awaiting me at the office one morning was an African from some scattered 
huts little more than a mile away; he had come to lodge a complaint that "my" elephants had been 
trampling down his maize during the previous night. As his place was only a 20 minute walk 
downhill, I immediately accompanied him to inspect the damage; sure enough some 50 square 
yards of nearly ripe corn had been pulled up or trodden into the ground. Nor was this all, for an 
estimated eight elephants had strolled through his rice swamp making a frightful mess of the young 
plants. Even the most callous conservationist could not but sympathise with the poor fellow at 
having had his wife's weeks of patient planting wrecked in a few hours and the family faced with the 
prospect of hungry months ahead. I issued instructions for a shelter to be constructed near the 
swamp and ordered scouts to spend the night there with their rifles to scare the marauders away 
should the animals return - but the animals did not reappear. 

One evening as the sun was setting Jumbe (local headman) Muhimba of Tindiga (Tendigo) 
accompanied by four followers and with a muzzle-loading gun called at my house to report that an 
elephant had been shot in a shamba by the owner named Juma; telling the jumbe that he would be 
responsible for the ivory, I detailed two scouts, Meza and Metu, to return with him and remove the 
feet for the 'museum'. I said that I would come the following day. I rose in the dark for, the Bwana 
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Nyama being away, the APO had offered to drive me down to Kilosa station to meet His Excellency 
the Governor who would be passing through. After being introduced and a few minute's chat I 
watched HE's train depart, then cycled to Tindiga where, as I approached Musa's shamba, I found 
the local women busy clearing the footpath of which they had already done a mile and a half. On 
reaching the river, which being in flood, swollen by recent heavy rains, had washed away the bridge 
and was 30 feet wide, I found that the jumbe had made no arrangements for me to cross but a local 
native happened along and asserted that the water would be up to one's neck; I sent him in to verify 
this, then, gave him my rifle and cycle to carry over on his head. I stripped, waded in, swam the 
middle section and scrambled up the opposite bank; after cycling another mile or two I was met by 
the jumbe's son who had been sent to guide me. Further cycling being impossible, we forced our 
way through rank grass till we came upon elephant tracks and a couple of banana palms that had 
been knocked down by the pachyderm. The track broadened till fully 12 feet wide and this 
uncultivated ground had been trodden flat wherever the elephants had halted; eventually we had to 
abandon the broad track as it led into a swamp. Thereafter we pushed our way along a very 
devious and muddy route through a dense growth of ten feet high grass, known locally as sanza- 
grass. Ahead of us the sound of chopping and much talking announced the proximity of the 
carcass; however, apart from this, with every passing minute, the stench alone informed us that we 
were approaching something decomposing and of unusually large size. 

As we approached the much-inflated body I noticed that, on its various points, millions of maggots 
were wriggling while thousands of flies buzzed excitedly around. The jumbe came forward to meet 
me and I asked him to explain why the shooting of the elephant had not been reported earlier, for 
obviously it had not died the previous day. He replied that on alternate nights a herd of elephants 
came from Myombo, feeding en route as they passed through the shambas till they entered the 
bush on the further side where, during the course of a lion hunt, I had previously noted their tracks; 
after spending the day in this heavily timbered bush the herd would return to Myombo during the 
following night. Juma had been sitting in a tree to guard his shamba on the Tuesday night when the 
herd passed within 40 feet of him; their clearly visible spoor and the tree, in which Juma's platform 
was situated, was pointed out to me. Juma refrained from firing and the elephants moved on 
through his maize, munching off stalks here and there as they went along; the decapitated stalks 
were obvious and plentiful as I could see. The herd halted in a clump of mango trees the branches 
of which Juma could hear being broken off; descending from his platform Juma ran to a hillock 
about 100 yards from the trees. From there he averred that he fired only in the direction of the 
sound of breaking branches; apparently he fired twice. He insisted that the night was so dark that 
he could not see how many elephants there were and could only indistinctly make them out. It was 
not until Tuesday that someone found, or maybe smelt, the dead animal in a swamp half a mile 
away from the shamba where the shot had been fired. My scouts stated that the exposed side of 
the carcass showed only a single bullet hole, which was pointed out to me. Quite a small hole in the 
vicinity of the heart, presumably the point of entry; if the bullet had emerged it would likely be at a 
point beneath the carcass as it lay. The elephant was a young male whose tusks had already been 
removed; I gave instructions for them to be taken to the Kilosa Boma and the skull and left hind foot 
to be taken to the Game Warden's office for the departmental 'museum'. The other feet were left 
being either much eaten by hyenas, very decomposed or being doubled up under the carcass and 
unreachable. 

I then asked to be shown what damage the elephants had done, as that which I had seen was 
relatively negligible; I was conducted through two miles of shambas along tracks made by the herd 
- the animals had mostly proceeded in single file but occasionally had spread out. At no given point 
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was there any evidence of wholesale destruction such as I had seen elsewhere but obviously the 
number of mealies 1 injured by the passage of a herd through crops for two miles was considerable; 
many maize cobs had been casually plucked by the passing animals without them stopping to feed 
properly. The jumbe stated that Juma had fired because the herd had ignored a noise that he had 
made! Personally I doubt that any real attempt had been made to scare the animals but submit that 
the amount of damage committed in the course of these nocturnal excursions quite warranted the 
man's firing at the depredators. When I saw the carcass practically none of the meat had been 
taken "and that only by some washenzi (savages)" said the jumbe. The reason given was that the 
elephant's throat had not been cut in accordance with Islamic law, ie while the animal is still alive, as 
is required to be done; one is driven to assume that elephant meat is rarely eaten by Moslems! 

This incident has been mentioned in some detail as it illustrates a point on which the Bwana Nyama 
- to whom I had sent a report - would never agree. Upon his return, ten days later, he wanted to 
know why I had not prosecuted the wretched native who had shot the elephant; under the Bwana's 
Game Law only a white man may shoot game that was damaging his shamba provided that the 
killing was promptly reported. Why should not an African be allowed to protect his property? The 
Bwana was convinced that the natives would shoot animals and then allege that they had been 
damaging crops; my view was that if we satisfied ourselves that material damage had been done 
and if we confiscated tusks, trophies and so on, that would suffice. The Bwana replied that our 
business was to administer the law, not to study our own feelings; I claimed that laws were framed 
as safeguards and that we should use discretion regarding prosecutions. We failed to agree! 

It may be recalled that Jumbe Muhimba had alleged that Juma's elephants had come from 
Myombo forest which was about five miles from our office; flanking the forest was an extensive 
cotton plantation surrounding the home of the manager, Major Bradstock. Precisely 30 days prior to 
the jumbe's reporting, Bradstock had dropped in to the office to tell us of a recent affair that he had 
had with a female elephant. It began with the herd walking about in the cotton shamba within 200 
yards of the house, much to the delight of the Bradstock children of course; to drive the animals off 
Bradstock intentionally shot one in the trunk with a .22 rifle, the trunk being sensitive the poor beast 
fled trumpeting followed by the rest of the herd. A few days later Bradstock disturbed two bushbuck 
near the edge of his plantation; they sought refuge in the adjacent forest. Hoping to surprise them 
Bradstock crept through the fringing undergrowth; hearing a rustling just ahead he quietly pushed 
his way between some bushes and found himself among a group of elephants. Thinking that a big 
female with calf at heel was coming at him, Bradstock instinctively fired at her with the weapon that 
he was carrying, his .22 rifle, a totally useless toy as far as a five-ton pachyderm is concerned. 
Trumpeting in an appalling manner, the enraged beast tossed Bradstock in the air. The next thing 
that Bradstock recalled was picking himself out of a bush, which had mitigated his fall, and 
scrambling up a nearby tree; the elephant pushed past colliding with the tree and removing four feet 
of its bark. This impact almost dislodged Bradstock who feared that the tree was coming down but 
he remained undetected. Swinging about, the elephant came charging back, rushing hither and 
thither and stamping on the ground with frustration at failing to find her aggressor; then, apparently 
remembering her calf, she set off in search of it, calling until she found it. As for Bradstock, 
doubtless shaken by his experience, he remained up the tree for half an hour and then returned to 
his house. 

But to return to the question with which this chapter is headed; during the first few months when 
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both the Bwana Nyama and I were at headquarters, he was apt to propose a joint response to 
appeals and complaints. I will not say that the following account of a joint undertaking is entirely 
typical, though nearly so, and it certainly answers the opening question as far as one day was 
concerned. 

One February morning, shortly before 10 am, the Bwana Nyama came down to the office to say 
that he had received a report of many elephants gathered at a waterhole; he proposed going there 
at once and would like me to accompany him. Not being loth to do this I dashed up to the house for 
some old clothes and hurried back to find that the Bwana had departed but had left a guide to assist 
me; the two of us had covered about three quarters of a mile when we were met by another African 
who said that we were to return to the office where the Bwana would join us. Back we went and ten 
minutes later the Bwana arrived; then we were off again with a rush, walking as if to catch a train! 
This first part of the journey was through miombo woodland. From 10.15 am till 1 pm we scurried 
along with occasional brief pauses - as at a tree overthrown that very morning by elephants so that 
they might browse off its crown, at a bank down which one after another they had slid ploughing up 
the ground, at a pool at which they had stopped to drink, at some mud in which they had been 
rolling, and so on. At 1 o'clock we reached a dry watercourse in the bank of which they had 
excavated a huge hole with their tusks to reach a root that they wished to chew. Here we rested for 
15 minutes during which I collected butterflies and then we rushed back to the office; it was 5 pm 
when we reached home after having covered about 20 miles on foot. It was not exactly my idea of 
an enjoyable outing for I prefer moving quietly and seeing things. Accompanied by ten boys, as 
was the Bwana's custom, we made far too much noise and so saw nothing but baboons, heard 
nothing but a few buffalo, and ate absolutely nothing! We had achieved nothing beyond verifying 
the report that elephants had been slaking their thirst in the area that morning! 

Excursions on this scale were uncommon, one or two per month at most; on the other hand sudden 
and hasty half-day outings to verify alleged poaching, to supervise siting of guntraps for predators, 
to check on grass burning or other aspects of tsetse work were of weekly occurrence. Possibly 
Black and Green felt that assigning a scout or trapper to such tasks was all that could be expected 
of them as it would involve so much foot-work, for I was the only member of staff with a cycle. As 
the prevalence of tsetse precluded the keeping of ponies, much to my amusement I was informed 
that I was eligible for a horse allowance for the upkeep of my cycle! 

Accounts occupied a great deal of time, especially when Green, Black or the Bwana returned from 
safari. On such occasions each warden's porters, scouts and associated personnel required to be 
paid in small coins, usually in total in excess of 500 rupees (£50). Then came the related and time- 
consuming effort required to straighten out and harmonise the often chaotic clutter of scraps of 
paper on which were noted payments incurred during the course of the safari based on a £50 letter 
of credit carried by the out-going warden. On one such occasion my diary reads: "Another 
strenuous day . . . accounts were in a dreadful state, requiring much putting in order. Among other 
things he had paid out £8 of his own money which he had completely forgotten. Except for the 
three-quarters of an hour necessary to hasten home for lunch and back, I worked continuously till 
4.30 pm, then again from 7 until 9.30 pm when I went down to the office for more vouchers, only to 
find that there was none left. I had just reached home at 9.45 pm when a fearful uproar arose from 
the office or adjacent to the scouts' homes. One woman was screeching at the top of her voice, 
alternating with the chattering and screams of another; from time to time a man's voice could be 
heard remonstrating with them. Though a quarter-mile away it roused all my personal staff, for in 
other respects it was still night. Eventually, as there seemed no indication of cessation, I fired a rifle 
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into the air and in the pause that followed its echoes among the hills, shouted, "Stop that noise." 
However women are not so easily subdued and arguments, though in a lower key, continued till at 
least half past ten when I fell asleep." The next day I sent for the disturbers of the peace. It 
transpired that two women had been fighting over the office boy who was very much to blame; I was 
not qualified to deal with the affair, so sent all three, under the charge of the Head Scout, down to 
the magistrate who was competent to seek out the truth of the charges and counter-charges. 

Besides weekly payments and food allowances to a fluctuating number of about 50 scouts, trappers 
and tsetse boys operating from headquarters, there were rewards to be paid to Africans for bringing 
in the skulls of lions, leopards and so on. If in good condition we also bought the skins which had to 
be properly prepared; sales of treated skins had to be recorded and periodically checked against 
the remaining stock. Sales fluctuated greatly so that when mentioned in my diary as £36 10s Od for 
a fortnight and £70 10s Od during December - when Christmas gifts would be a factor - they were 
unusually high and therefore worth recording. 

Monthly vouchers of itemised income and expenditure had to be submitted to the Treasury in 
addition to the annual accounts; when alone, a lengthy monthly report was prepared for the Game 
Warden or Acting Game Warden covering all aspects of our work. It was an unusual day indeed 
when there was not enough to keep one occupied at the office; nice for a change though not for a 
permanency; I spent one such afternoon supervising scouts cleaning the bungalow and 
surroundings, which had been left in a deplorable state by Green, for it was the only building in 
which visitors to the Department could be accommodated. Slack periods provided welcome 
opportunities to carry out ideas for improving our rapid reference facilities; once I devoted a day to 
typing out as complete a list of East African mammals, together with their scientific names, which I 
had been able to compile from the extensive literature at my disposal. When that was done I 
embarked on an enormous loose-leaf ledger or register of information concerning 130 of the 
commonest animals in Tanganyika with columns for the local names of each in the languages of the 
70 principal tribes. At one fell swoop I secured about 50 Bena names from cross-questioning the 40 
Bena porters of a passing government official who was staying with me for a few days to rest his 
men after a long march from Ubena. None but a naturalist is competent to avoid the nominal pitfalls 
awaiting the collector of such names, yet it was important that they should be recorded as soon as 
possible for, with the increasing facilities for travel, especially along the Central Railway, many tribes 
were rapidly forgetting their specific names for animals and adopting the blanket-names of the town- 
bred coastal Swahili - one who calls almost every kind of rat "panya". On the other hand the rat- 
eating Gogo and Nyaturu tribes have specific names for almost every species in their areas. 
Fatuously, perhaps, I left a page for the Kindiga (or Hadzabe) and Sandawe tribes, supposedly 
remnants of the aboriginal bushmen of Central Africa; I am told that they do not have a proper 
language as we understand the word, but grunt and make clicking sounds and signs. The register 
was cross-linked to enable anyone to find the name of a beast or a tribe at a glance. 

Another substantial undertaking that I initiated was a distributional record of the game in 
Tanganyika. Each animal was allotted a page for every one of the 30 districts in the Territory; this 
involved, for example, typing BUFFALO (bos caffer radcliffei) as a heading on 30 pages. Then 
under the district of, let us say, ARUSHA were entered extracts from the massive correspondence 
from district officers and others accumulating in the Departmental files; items such as: 

Common at Mbuklu, 21/11/1921. J Jones 

Herd of 60 seen at Ngare River on 07/03/1 921 . W Smith. 
I estimated that if just odd moments were devoted to this ambitious task it would take at least three 
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months to bring it up to date - one could never say "complete" - but thereafter it would prove to be 
a valuable asset to the Department. 

Furthermore, on returning from each of my own safaris I personally typed out my day-to-day 
handwritten accounts under selected headings such as fauna seen, poaching, trapping, native 
attitudes and so forth. These notes totalled 90 pages of close-typed foolscap, for which - after 
handing Headquarters over to Black - I compiled a comprehensive index during my final week 
before sailing home on leave. 

So, the answer to Black's question with which this chapter is captioned, seems obvious. Provided 
that one is sufficiently interested in all aspects of game preservation and enjoys work, there was 
always more than enough to do and no excuse whatever for boredom. 
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Chapter 12 
... AND ON MOONLIT NIGHTS? 

Moonlit nights in equatorial Africa have always held a fascination for me; one never knows 
what one might have missed if they were wastefully spent in bed! So, after eight months at 
Headquarters with daily duties organised into a reasonably dependable routine, I began the 
monthly practice of spending a few nights in trees when the moon was full. 

The first attempt was certainly not a success, partly due to a misunderstanding, maybe stemming 
from my, at the time, defective Swahili; having selected a suitably situated tree and inspected the 
subsequently built platform, I told its maker that the platform was too small to accommodate two 
people so he must construct a second platform for Kamau whom I proposed to take with me. At 5 
pm when Kamau and I visited the tree we found no platform at all! Possibly the man had assumed 
that it was the tree that was too small, so removed the scaffolding to a bigger tree a quarter of a mile 
away. Not only was this big tree swarming with a particularly vicious species of biting ant but it 
commanded only a very restricted view of the winding footpath. It was 8 pm before the platform 
was restored to its original site and it was so narrow that Kamau and I, although facing in opposite 
directions had to sit up side by side all night with no possibility to stretch out. I heard, and Kamau 
saw, a mongoose behind me; a squirrel came into the tree but I made no attempt to shoot it for the 
body of so small a creature might well have been lost in the undergrowth. We both heard a hyena 
calling afar, cats fighting nearby, galagoes crying and a bushbuck very close by, but nothing 
ventured along our path. Occasionally I dozed, waking with a crick in my neck or pins-and-needles 
in my limbs. 

Another night, accompanied by Nikola, I sat patiently in a rubber tree till a water-mongoose (atilax 
paludinosus rubescens) appeared and was shot; an hour later I heard the pattering of feet as 
another approached from the opposite direction, that is from Nikola's side. I was waiting motionless 
for it to come past when, to attract my attention, Nikola rapped on the grass on which we were 
sitting; the tree being leafless, the movement alerted the mongoose which looked up as Nikola 
whispered loudly, "Bwana, Bwana." At which the animal bolted. Salimu bin Asmani, my skinner, 
would never have behaved so foolishly. At 10.30 pm we returned home and I slept soundly until 
6.30 am. 

The following week I took Salimu along at 9 pm and we stayed in the rubber tree until 7 am; we 
heard lions roaring in the distance and leopards worrying baboons further up the mountain but 
nothing came our way until between 1 and 2 am when I was awakened by something noisily 
grunting and fluffing as it came along the path facing Salimu. I dared not move as a big porcupine 
halted and stared up at Salimu for some minutes, nor could I fire across my companion as the 
concussion might have affected his hearing; the porcupine then turned about and departed the way 
that it had come. I might add that Nikola, returning from putting my blankets on this platform, 
reported seeing half a dozen wild pigs near the tree. A major attraction of these nocturnal watches 
was the absolute unpredictability as to what one might encounter. Later I was able to get two other 
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races of the water-mongoose and it is unnecessary to say that all were measured, carefully 
preserved, their stomach contents recorded and their numerous parasites, both external and 
internal, collected for identification by specialists later. 

The following month I was summoned to Kimamba where a Greek planter had recently trapped a 
couple of leopards on successive nights; the current complaint was of four lions that had been 
disconcerting his cotton-pickers by strolling between the rows of cotton in broad daylight. At night 
they visited the labourers' village and made unpleasant throaty noises; for a whole week the planter 
had left lamps hanging from the trees and fires burning on the roads at night. Kimamba was only 1 2 
miles away so I cycled over, was shown the numerous pad marks, selected a suitable tree in which 
a platform could be constructed, arranged for this to be done together with a stockade guntrap set 
up beneath it. Leaving a trapper and my skinner Salimu I returned to Kilosa. The next day I had 
planned to sit up but was dissuaded from doing so by the Acting Game Warden on the grounds that 
the moon would not be bright; admittedly I was easily persuaded for I was eager to inspect and sort 
one thousand beetles just received from far-way Turiani, sent in by an African in my employ. This 
task provided a pleasant occupation for myself in the evening as I found 30 species hitherto 
unrepresented in my collection. But alas, the following morning a scout arrived with a fine leopard 
that had shot itself in the trap that I had left only 50 feet from the tree platform; furthermore he 
reported that fresh tracks showed that a lion had walked right past the tree. So, after a busy 
morning in the office, at 2 pm I set off on my cycle for Kimamba but had only covered three miles 
when the tropical sun and rough track conspired to unstick patches on an inner tube; after walking 
half a mile to the nearest house I removed and repaired the inner tube in three places. Each repair 
was tested under water and did not leak but no sooner did I cycle a few yards than the air again 
expired; eventually I walked six miles, borrowed an ancient boneshaker from a Greek planter and so 
managed to reach Kimamba just as darkness descended. Salimu informed me that on both 
preceding nights a lion, or lions, had passed near the tree, so the two of us lost no time in climbing 
up the liana ladder to our platform. Salimu said that at 5 pm the previous day another leopard had 
been seen up a tree but no one had a rifle with which to bring it down. 

Presently along the moonlit road, 40 feet of which were visible from our eyrie, came a wild cat (or 
just possibly a mongoose) which actually sat down; I made no attempt to shoot it for fear of scaring 
bigger quarry. Two hours later the moon retired behind heavy clouds and it became too dark to see 
the rifle sights; then a shadowy form, actually a leopard, came padding along the white road and 
had covered half of the visible portion when I decided that I must chance a shot. As the report of 
the rifle broke the stillness the leopard flattened itself to the ground and remained immobile. "You've 
hit it," exclaimed Salimu in Swahili as I slid a fresh cartridge into the breech; at the sound of the rifle 
bolt, however, the animal rose, circled round and then paused to look up while partly concealed by 
the foliage of our tree; a second shot and he bounded away, apparently unharmed. At 1 1 pm I fell 
asleep and dreamt that my rifle had fallen from the narrow platform and that I was slipping over the 
edge; all this because no rail had been put around the platform and, a breeze having sprung up, we 
were swaying about. The morning revealed that both shots had been too high though the first had 
actually shorn some fur from the back of the leopard before ploughing into the far side of the road. 

I had to walk most of the way back to Headquarters after removing my tyre four times; there was 
little that I could do for the climate had so affected the repair solution that it would not harden. 
Doubtless the walk, though warm and dusty, was good for me and after a bath and change into 
fresh clothes I felt very fit and ready for breakfast. Within five feet of my deckchair on the veranda 
was a soup plate full of water and around it, awaiting their turn for a bathe, were about a dozen small 
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weavers; a very attractive spectacle for the company was composed of lovely cordons-bleus 
(uraeginthus) and animated plume (lagonosticta) as they were so aptly called by Sir Frederick 
Jackson. 

Four days later, having finished everything of importance in the office by noon, I set off at 2.30 for 
Kimamba on the borrowed boneshaker; on the way I was shown a genuine wild tabby's litter of six 
kittens concealed among some fallen logs out in the bush - I did not disturb them. Awaiting me at 
the plantation was Salimu bin Asmani; I climbed the tree, a different one, in which had been built a 
more commodious platform, approximately seven feet square, covered with a thick layer of grass on 
which to spread a blanket. The Greek planter had kindly sent me a pot of ready-made tea with milk, 
sugar and a couple of oranges. These together with the cold chicken, potatoes, tomatoes and half 
a loaf of dry, but delicious, bread that I had brought, provided me with a welcome and satisfying 
meal. The first indication of twilight was the sound of numerous nightjars; as the sun sank in the 
west the moon rose behind us, causing our branches to cast shadows on the footpath that wriggled 
down the centre of the grassed-over road. Then bats arrived, flying hither and thither about our tree 
to an accompaniment of diverse squeaks; one bat, endeavouring to pick a mosquito from my 
forehead, came within two inches of my face so that I felt the cool wind fanned by its wings. Though 
I slew sundry mosquitoes they were not a serious nuisance; at this hour the night was pleasant, 
neither warm nor cool, so that a flannel shirt, with sleeves rolled up to the elbows, was adequate. 

The arrival of night was heralded by the harsh cry of a galago (komba); a cry that is difficult to 
describe by pen, being something between "hahaha" and the quacking of a duck. The first call was 
taken up by galago after galago in the surrounding bush, indicating that these little lemuroids, 
sometimes called bush-babies despite their tails, were numerous in the vicinity. Their chorus 
disturbed some vervet monkeys (tumbili) who raised a storm of protest; when this subsided all was 
quiet for a spell. I took the first watch till 1 0 pm. Everywhere among the scattered trees surrounding 
ours was a rank growth of dry grass, varying in height from knee to neck, except where trampled flat 
by the small parties of game animals that frequented the bush; from this grass there presently arose 
a rustling sound, then another and yet another. Obviously, though still on the further side of the 
roadway, three small animals were advancing on a 100 yard front. Periodically the dry vegetation 
betrayed a stealthy movement followed by a pounce and often a second pounce; I surmised that 
wild cats had begun their nightly ratting and so it proved, for among the shadows cast by our 
branches on the path darted a darker shadow which fled for 50 yards and then stood in a patch of 
moonlight with its head turned towards us - clearly a wild tabby (felis lybica). The pouncing 
recommenced and continued intermittently until midnight, recommenced again at 3 am and ceased 
at 5 o'clock. 

After Salimu had taken over at 10 pm I dozed fitfully till 12.30 pm so far as the moon which was 
directly overhead would permit; in fact at 12.30 pm we agreed that no animals were likely to expose 
themselves in such bright moonlight which made the dried grass look like a white snowfield. So we 
both lay down though I did not sleep; at 1 am, hearing something moving towards us through the 
grass and bush, I sat up waiting tensely for fully five minutes for something to emerge. When it did I 
caught the upward movement of its head as we simultaneously saw each other and it dashed away, 
bounding over the grass, its tail so long in the moonlight that I felt sure that it was a leopard. After 
which, at intervals, until a quarter past four a pair of barn owls came into our tree, circled about it and 
returned, frequently alighting within six feet of me and, when flying, coming even closer. At 3 am the 
almost full moon became blood-red, shedding but little light, and by 4 o'clock it had failed entirely. I 
slept on and off till a quarter to five when I was thoroughly roused by a herd of elephants engaged in 
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tearing down branches and trampling on brushwood less than an estimated 400 yards away; they 
crossed the road to our side making a considerable noise as they circled till about 5.30 am. At 5 am 
galagoes had recommenced calling and bate flying and, a little later, nightjars started their calling 
again; at 5.30 bushfowl began to call and continued doing so until daybreak when they broke into a 
chorus on every side. Guinea-fowl took up the strain and the day was welcomed by countless small 
birds of which some had passed an anxious night. This we knew from hearing the claws of cats 
and genets ascending the adjacent trees, followed by the fluttering and tweeting of the feathered 
fraternity. As soon as it was sufficiently light to see our way, Salimu and I visited the traps which 
held the shot corpses of a big civet and a genet; after taking all their required measurements in 
millimetres for the skinners, I mounted the borrowed boneshaker and started for Kilosa but found 
the going very hard. Three miles short of the town I stopped to breakfast with a young planter 
named Hazelwood and reached home by 9.15 am and the office shortly afterwards. 

After a night at home I made a final try at Kimamba with an ox tethered beneath the tree platform; 
even this, however, failed to attract any lions although we heard one calling. It rained half the night 
and I was feeling very frowzy by the time day broke. This experience, with all its hopes and failures 
has been related in some detail as a reasonably representative sample of about 100 nights spent in 
trees during my two and a half years in the Department. 

Naturally there were numerous variations depending on the environment of the tree selected; out in 
the savannah I came across a rough-barked tree whose trunk was caked in mud from a nearby 
elephant wallow; thinking that it would be fun to see the great beasts rolling in the wallow, then 
rubbing their hides on the bark beneath me, I had a platform made just out of reach of an elephant's 
trunk and spent a night there solo. In due course I heard the pachyderms approaching, feeding as 
they came, but they passed by out of sight despite the brilliant moonlight; the rest of the night was 
spent in "feeding myriads of mosquitoes", for nothing larger appeared. 

A totally different night stemmed from the complaint of a Kimamba planter that giraffes and elands 
were eating his cotton bolls; his letter produced a snort from my sceptical Bwana Nyama who could 
not believe that giraffes would stoop so low as to pilfer cotton. "What the fellow is hoping for is some 
cheap meat for his labour force but you had better go and investigate." Undisputedly I found that 
the cotton was being eaten, while between the seemingly endless rows giraffe and eland spoor 
were plentiful; I, together with Salimu, retired to our previously used platform situated on the very 
edge of the acres of cotton. About 9 m in bright moonlight an eland came along casually cropping 
cotton within 200 yards of my tree; I clambered down to stalk it but, by the time that I reached the 
spot where it had been, the antelope had disappeared. During the night there was considerable 
noise by game as it fed and crashed about in the surrounding wooded bush but it failed to come out 
into the open; towards dawn a leopard attempted to seize a monkey in an adjacent tree but was 
probably foiled - to judge by the ensuing commotion raised by the other monkeys. Later the 
leopard, or possibly another one, came directly beneath us and suddenly snarled, presumably 
having detected our presence. 

In the course of a single week I noted that leopards had killed a hartebeest in calf, an eland calf 
nearly as big as an ox and a reedbuck; the latter species is about the size of a goat and of 
somewhat solitary habits. Consequently I ordered a guntrap to be set and that night got a 
magnificent male leopard with huge pads; the trap was reset and the following night it killed a 
medium-sized female - possibly the former's spouse roaming around in search of him. The same 
day one of my trappers arrived from a place two day's walk from Kilosa bringing the skins and skulls 
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of four leopards that he and a companion had shot during the preceding ten days. I merely mention 
this as evidence of the abundance of leopards in Kilosa district at that time and how little we 
anticipated their becoming an 'endangered species'. It was owing to these nocturnal prowlers being 
such a menace to the goats of their African wards that Government assigned to us the task of 
reducing their numbers. 

Fifty years ago it was customary for well-intentioned theologians endeavouring to square the facts of 
life with theories, to claim that carnivore were really a blessing in disguise as they brought a speedy 
death to the sick and old. One night after reading such an article in bed, I tossed the paper aside 
and fell asleep but at 5 am I was awoken with a start by the horrible screams of a young baboon 
that was being dragged from a nearby tree by a leopard that had seized it. This was in line with my 
experience that more often than not the prey of carnivore consists of young animals or, where 
antelope are involved, the victims are frequently pregnant females which are unable to keep up with 
their companions. However, leaving this digression aside, on hearing the pre-dawn cries of the 
captured young baboon I dressed hurriedly and went along hoping to shoot a leopard; but at the 
sight of myself an avalanche of baboons came tumbling from the trees in which they had been 
spending the night and I shot an old male. A subsequent examination of his skull revealed that the 
poor brute must have had the most frightful caries for six of his teeth had huge cavities leading right 
into the nerve passages; only the week before I had noticed that the incisor teeth of a bushbuck that 
I had shot from my veranda were all malformed and twisted into grotesque lumps. 

Unquestionably many old and ailing animals do fall prey to the carnivore but who would choose so 
dreadful a fate as to be eaten alive? For that is precisely what happens when hungry hunting dogs 
(lycaon pictus lupines) having worn down their prey, attack. Periodically their packs visited the Otto 
Plantation, making kills among the rubber trees flanking the road; then their bell-like cries would be 
heard night after night till, having harried all the game from the vicinity, they themselves would 
depart for a season. When living in the Otto House I was sometimes awakened by their calling and 
shuddered involuntarily at the thought of what was about to happen; at dawn one morning a pack 
drove a bushbuck right through the lower hallway of the house. On another occasion, at 5 pm, I 
was downstairs when they harried a bushbuck past the front of the house and Black, happening to 
be on the veranda above, shot one of its pursuers. Three days elapsed before we found the 
carcass by which time it was too far gone for preservation, for frankly it was the stench that led to its 
location. 

On leaving the Otto Plantation the pack, or packs, of wild dogs usually returned to the flats in the 
plain below; there at Myombo one mid-morning they pulled down a poor bushbuck almost on the 
steps of Major Bradstock's house It is worth noting how frequently bushbuck, when pursued by 
their remorseless foes, make for the nearest human habitation. It was also at Myombo that a 
mangy and almost hairless wild dog killed itself in a guntrap, baited with a live goat, intended for a 
leopard. The skin and skull were preserved for the 'museum'. As already stated, unquestionably 
some old and ailing animals fall prey to the carnivore but I venture to think that they constitute only 
an insignificant proportion of the total kills. 
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Chapter 13 

SAFARI ACROSS THE MKATA PLAINS 

t may be recalled that on first arrival in Tanganyika I had been told that I should be required at the 
Headquarters office for the first three months; this turned out to be nine months, at the conclusion 
of which I spent three weeks on the Mkata Plains - an area that had not been visited since the 
unfortunate Black and Green affair. Though nothing so unpleasant was envisaged it should not be 
assumed that the arrival of the Game Department would be welcomed with open arms; indeed 
one's reception was apt to be as cordial as that accorded to a police posse calling on a company of 
counterfeiters! 

A week before leaving Kilosa I had sent my bird collector, Salimu bin Asmani, together with his wife 
Tausi, to Kimamba where we would have to make our first camp. Salimu had been given a note 
addressed to the friendly Greek owner, Bwana Tonas by name, of an extensive cotton plantation; 
the latter arranged for Salimu and Tausi to be accommodated at the home of one of his men, Ali bin 
Musa. As they were sitting outside Ali's house one evening the jumbe's (local headman's) 
policeman came up and, addressing Ali, said, "Why do you allow these people of the Bwana Nyama 
to stay here; they are cutthroats?" To which Ali replied that Salimu was his friend and as for talk of 
throat-cutting he knew of none; all three men were of the Kami tribe. After some further 
conversation Ali and Salimu went and reported the allegations to Bwana Tonas. These charges 
about throat cutting were rampant throughout the Territory. Scarcely six months before at nearby 
Tindiga (Tendigo) when a woman stepped outside her hut she had been pounced upon by a lion 
within a yard of her door; its companion had helped drag the body 50 feet away into the maize 
where they ate everything except the head, fingers and a few odd bones. The jumbe reported the 
matter to Leakey 1 , our District Officer, and was told that probably someone from the Game 
Department would come out to Tindiga and endeavour to kill the lions; whereupon the jumbe 
anxiously enquired of Leakey if it was true that we of the Game Department were also collecting 
human blood. 

The day following the jumbe's visit to Salimu and Ali a letter arrived from Green, who had been sent 
to the Ruvu River; he reported that upon his arrival in the district the local chief had warned his 
people to carry their spears with them as Game Department personnel caught people at night so as 
to get their blood. The Bwana Nyama considered these allegations sufficiently serious to cause him 
to call at Kilosa Boma to despatch a Chief Secretary asking him to have the Ruvu chief arrested 
and take such action as might be deemed necessary. 

So upon my arrival at Kimamba at 5.15 pm and hearing Salimu's story, I sent Head Scout Sudi to 
apprehend the jumbe's policeman; however, on hearing of my planned arrival the fellow, Salimu bin 
Juma by name, decamped and did not sleep at home that night. Consequently before leaving for 
Mkata next morning I dispatched a messenger to the Bwana Nyama requesting him to get the 
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District Officer to have the rumour-monger arrested and punished as had been similar offenders. 
About this time one of our scouts, physically an exceptionally fine fellow, had been ordered to a 
region where poaching was reputedly rife. There, it was thought, the locals mixed ground glass with 
his uji - porridge made of ground maize and other grains; he had to be invalided back to Kilosa and 
upon his return I saw the poor fellow and was greatly shocked by his changed appearance for he 
had become a physical wreck. These rumours regarding throat cutting and the collecting of blood 
for nefarious purposes connected with sorcery or witchcraft were originally directed by superstitious 
villagers against any strangers whose objectives were not obvious. It seems likely that poachers, 
together with their petty chiefs, craftily channelled these firmly-held beliefs against our department 
for their own ends; as their campaign of calumny had been launched a year before it could have 
been based on my taking of blood slides from all available animals during a sleeping sickness 
outbreak in the Lake Province. 

My current safari was on instructions to investigate the truth of a report that a fortnight before an 
unidentified white man had shot two giraffes and other game on the plain before leaving by train 
from Mkata Station. I was accompanied by Head Scout Sudi, four trappers-cum-scouts, four tsetse 
collectors and 30 porters; at 8 am the whole group departed from Kimamba leaving myself behind 
to tinker with my wretched cycle afflicted by a leaking valve. We had been advised to take the 
footpath right alongside the railway line, "a good path for cycling", I had been told. Unfortunately 
heavy rain and big game had reduced it to a dreadful state, so, on overtaking an African bound for 
the same destination, I was glad to pay him to carry my cycle for the remaining ten miles. Leaving 
the man to follow, I hurried on till I overtook the safari and told Salimu and Mustapha to accompany 
me but on no account must they let drop a hint of our business. We reached Mkata Station at noon 
and I was soon in conversation with the Indian Station Master who had only been there for two 
months; he tried hard to find out who I was but failed. I reply to his queries I said that I had come to 
shoot game like many others did and understood that giraffe were plentiful; he laughed at this, 
saying that there was no game to be had and only three Europeans had been there during the past 
two months - one was the District Traffic Superintendent of Railways and the other two were junior 
postal employees from Morogoro and/or Dar es Salaam. 

Having extracted this information I moved on to Mkata village to check sundry things that I had been 
told; the headman was away and his loyal karani (clerk) was as innocent as a new-born babe 
regarding anything pertaining to game. Salimu learned that the headman enjoyed quite a reputation 
for snaring game and the scouts reported that the villagers' cooking pots smelt of meat; the village 
people said that the two postal employees never ventured into the bush, confining their shooting to 
the vicinity of allotments. I selected a camp site half a mile away from the village and we visited the 
postal workers' abandoned camp, paying particular attention to the kitchen midden; apart from the 
plumage of many domestic fowls I found only remains of guinea-fowl and two species of dove. 
During the last two hours of daylight I toured the surrounding bush, much of it badly burnt; at that 
time of year there was certainly little or no game but it was said to return during the rainy season. 

Next morning the porters departed promptly at 8 o'clock; I followed later, the guides having 
promised a good footpath suitable for cycling but it proved to be so bad that I was only able to cycle 
three of the eleven miles. This was not surprising as it was waterless bush all the way without a 
trace of human habitation till I reached Karani Kimbwabwa's village about noon; I had intended to 
lunch there and to push on till I was told that the next water hole was a nine hour march away. 
Consequently Kimbwabwa's village was little visited except for a visit from its Political Officer a 
month before - the villagers said that no European had been there for about a year. It was soon 
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apparent that I was unwelcome; I began by enquiring of the local karani whether his stock was 
being bothered by lions or leopards or their poultry molested by civets or genets, adding that I would 
be glad to trap them if so. Kimbwabwa replied that he knew nothing of such animals; I then said that 
I would like to shoot some bushfowl or guinea-fowl if there were any about. He could not say and 
this infantile ignorance extended to all animals. While such creatures might exist in the surrounding 
bush, he added, he was unable to furnish any information about them as he, personally, kept to his 
shamba; nor could his pastoral people show me any game tracks. In brief, he so overdid his 
innocence that instead of spending one night near his village I decided to remain a couple of days. 
After we had all rested I sent some scouts out to construct a couple of lion traps; upon their return 
they reported having found the remains of a recent fire in the ashes of which were the charred 
bones of animals, while wooden skewers that had been used for roasting meat were concealed in 
the nearby undergrowth. After tea I went scouting in the dry bed of a stream that must have been 
flowing a couple of months previously and there found several old fire-sites. 

During the night lions were roaring on every side but on going to inspect our traps at daybreak the 
only creature taken was a genet; however, tracks showed that a leopard had used a path right 
through the karani's shamba and that its customary drinking place was a pool within 200 yards of 
the village. Above and overhanging the pool was a tree, so I gave instructions for a platform to be 
constructed in it; while personally touring the periphery of the shamba clearing I came across snares 
set for bushfowl, which was quite permissible, and disturbed 30 guinea-fowl in the stubble within 100 
yards of the karani's hut. Two parties, each consisting of ten porters under the charge of a game 
scout, were dispatched to scour the surrounding bush for signs of poaching; one party returned with 
the information that only three days previously giraffes had been drinking nearby and the other with 
ten heavy loads consisting of the entire skeleton of a giraffe. I also examined the sites of numerous 
fires, both old and recent, and found the fresh limb bone of an antelope tossed into the rank grass 
about 59 feet from the karani's own shamba. The previous day the fellow must have thought me 
extraordinarily gullible to deny so much when the place was surrounded by ample evidence to the 
contrary. I sent for the rascal and he arrived unshaved and in an exceedingly greasy and patched 
old Burberry; beginning by showing him the spits and fire sticks, I innocently enquired what they 
were for. Kimbwabwa promptly replied that they were for cooking fish. Thereupon I produced 
fragmentary game bones found near the ashes and asked if fish had such bones; "Yes," those were 
fish bones alright he replied. Was that really his considered opinion, I enquired; he maintained that 
that was what they were and never wavered from this position! 

A fresh buck bone from his own shamba? Well, never having seen it before he really could not say 
how it got there. The giraffe skeleton? Undoubtedly killed by lions. I asked if it was customary for 
lions, after killing a giraffe, to make fires beside the corpse. He agreed that this was not usual but 
knew nothing of the fires that I described; he might have suggested that finding a giraffe killed by 
lions his people took advantage of the unexpected supply of meat but this would have been in 
conflict with his earlier declarations of ignorance. I concluded by enquiring if it was not part of his 
duty to know what was going on in the vicinity of his village, seeing that the Government had put him 
in charge; to this he made no reply. 

At dusk, accompanied by Mustapha, I ascended the selected tree and reached the newly- 
constructed platform; oh glorious night! Yet so dark one could not see a thing when, in twos and 
threes, various animals arrived to slake their thirst at the pool immediately beneath us. Fifty yards 
away was the great Mkata River in which crocodiles intermittently made resounding plops, 
presumably by slapping the water with their tails. In the surrounding trees galogoes called, while 
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lions roared distantly on two sides; tired after a busy day, I dozed off but was awakened at 9.15 pm 
by the sound of large-scale lapping beneath us, indicating that a lion or leopard was drinking. 
Though the animal was a mere 30 feet away I could not pierce the Stygian darkness but cautiously 
picked up my rifle. At that the lapping abruptly ceased and a heavy beast padded over to the foot of 
our crude ladder where it stood silently for a while, directly below; then it moved away and circled 
slowly around - doubtless endeavouring to see what was in the tree. Presently it returned and 
stood beneath an adjacent tree to which ours was bound by interlacing lianas; fancying that I heard 
claws on the bark, I awaked Mustapha and told him to light the hurricane lamp for I could not see a 
yard. Later I again fell asleep, this time to be aroused by Mustapha saying that a leopard had been 
caught in a steel trap that we had set nearby. Snarling and spitting, the poor beast came rampaging 
towards us through the grass; the clanking trap and rattling chain contributing to a shocking uproar 
followed by a silence as it freed its foot and made off. The entire incident was over in five minutes 
but led to my abandoning the use of the Department's steel traps which had been inherited from 
German times; gin traps are horribly cruel instruments the use of which should be universally 
prohibited. 

Morning light revealed the pug marks of a big lion clearly imprinted in the mud where it had been 
drinking from the pool and Salimu bin Asmani, who had set out to collect birds at 6 am, reported 
three lions roaring three miles away. On reaching camp and giving orders for it to be struck, I went 
off to the bush 100 yards away for five minutes; a lion began grunting, seemingly just on the other 
side of the patch of bush though probably a quarter-mile away. Hastening back to camp for my rifle 
I summoned two scouts to accompany me; for a mile and a half we followed the animal which 
periodically grunted, rumbled and roared as it kept on retiring and at no time did we get within a 
quarter-mile of it. At 7.30 am we gave up and made a bee-line back to camp. 

I was not feeling much like safari for since leaving Kimamba a little toe was so greatly swollen as to 
cause me to limp at times; its nocturnal pulsating made be confident that the cause was a chigoe 
flea (tunga penetrans), or jigger as it was called during the East Africa Campaign. At that time, 
when thousands of men had no other bed than the bare ground, chigoes established themselves in 
unusual places; at Dutumi, for example, I found one buried in my upper lip and at Morogoro I saw 
one being removed from inside a soldier's ear. Normally, however, the pregnant chigoe burrows 
beneath the apex of a toenail and settles down to imbibe one's blood while the developing eggs 
cause her abdomen to swell till it attains the size of a small pea. By then one's throbbing toe means 
that it is time to have her removed; if left till the egg hatches, the emerging larvae burrows away in all 
directions and sepsis is likely to result. In some localities chigoes teem, being so numerous that the 
feet of neglected children can be in a dreadful state with the result of loss of toes and the enactment 
of bye-laws to punish the irresponsible parents. Many Africans are skilled at removing these pests, 
performing the task as painlessly as possible; on this occasion, after a thorough examination of my 
swollen toe, two of my boys assured me with an irritating calmness that there was no chigoe, just a 
boil! I was equally confident from the symptoms that they were mistaken. Fortunately Mustapha 
had been a hospital dresser before becoming a game scout; so I gave him a scalpel and told him to 
do whatever was necessary; I reclined in my camp chair and read a magazine while he skilfully 
removed the entire toenail and uncovered the chigoe ensconced at the base of the nail instead of 
under the apex as is normal. The usual procedure is to take a needle, sterilise it in the flame of a 
match, give it to your servant, who has previously been requested to wash his hands, then wait 
patiently till he announces a triumphant "Tavari" (ready) as he holds out the needle on whose point 
is a more or less microscopic flea! Then you place a crystal of permanganate in the wound or, 
better still, immerse the toe in a strong solution of permanganate of potash, and there the matter 
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ends. Should you want more chigoes, walk about your tent or bedroom in bare feet or with only 
your socks on or, if you prefer not to breed chigoes under your toe nails, an effective deterrent is to 
soak your socks in paraffin and to dry them before wearing them. 

I sat down to breakfast at 8 am and a few minutes later Jumbe Sekinde walked into the camp most 
opportunely without being sent for; I told him of the childlike simplicity of his karani whose house I 
now proposed to search in the presence of the jumbe. From this inspection Chief Scout Sudi 
returned smiling for he was followed by several of my men bearing a veritable arsenal; two muzzle- 
loading guns with balls and powder, a bow with its accompanying quiver full of poisoned arrows etc. 
and five tails of kudu, wildebeest and zebra. Labelling and listing each of the 25 exhibits, together 
with drafting an indictment for the Political Officer at Morogoro, took me until 1 pm; then, after 
handing Karani Kimbwabwa to Jumbe Sekonde for forwarding to Morogoro, I set out in search of 
my porters and the next camp. 

The following day, being Sunday, was spent quietly in a lovely spot alongside the Mkata River; we 
slept with all tents and kit packed in readiness for a dawn start on the morrow. At daybreak we left 
for the Ward River, along the way encountering giraffes, warthogs, waterbucks and wildebeest; one 
party of the last-named consisting of a bull and five females was surprisingly tame. After a six-hour 
march we arrived at Malindi where we were met by Karani Hussein who, bleary-eyed and almost 
trembling with fright, kept twisting his neck and wrists in a peculiar way. Obviously news of the 
arrest of Karani Kimbwabwa had preceded us and the karani and his followers were very much on 
their guard. Apart from their being monkeys in the gardens, as we could see, about everything else 
they knew nothing, absolutely nothing, till I was constrained to enquire of Hussein if he knew when 
there would be a new moon - to make it worth my while spending the night in a tree. Even of this 
he denied all knowledge and was rebuked by Sudi for his ignorance. Approaching Malindi I had 
noticed leopard droppings containing ndezi (cane-rat) fur and, being anxious to obtain some of 
these huge rats for my collection I offered Hussein 25 cents each for any cane-rats that his people 
could get me; it was common knowledge that they were expert at trapping these rodents for food 
but Hussein declared that nobody knew how to collect them. In the afternoon I went for an 
extended ramble accompanied by Salimu; hearing his remark, "Now, I wonder why that path is 
closed," I turned back to where he was surveying a well-worn path that I had passed and that had 
been neatly blocked with grass. Proceeding along it we came to two ndezi traps but without bait. 
Later, hearing loud talk, we found some old men making very intoxicating palm wine on an 
extensive scale; judging by the numerous dead palms in the vicinity this appeared to be the 
villagers' principle industry. We saw scarcely any game. 

Out at dawn next day, after sighting a bushbuck, five waterbuck, ten impala and other game, I was 
implored by the men to shoot something for the pot; it was only ten days since we had left Kilosa 
and, having much to do, I refused but said that I would if the Bwana Nyama wrote telling me to 
prolong the safari. After all, our Bena and Zigua porters had been supplementing their daily ration of 
meal, beans, salt and so on by eating the corpses of every creature that we had preserved for the 
'museum'. They were amazingly carnivorous, eating such odoriferous animals as civet and ratel as 
well as genet, rats, squirrels, monkeys and hornbills. Game birds were so plentiful that I had killed 
five guinea-fowl with a single shot and, on another occasion, Salimu shot three. These were eaten 
by the non-porter personnel but nothing was wasted and the skins were all saved and labelled. I 
returned to camp for a very late breakfast and, at 1 .30 pm, the expected messenger arrived with a 
scribbled note from my chief suggesting that I carry on and investigate the situation in the Wami 
Game Reserve. Whereupon I set out to look for the porters' promised nyama; I shot a couple of 
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waterbuck, left Salimu skinning one and was back in camp dispatching porters to bring in the meat, 
skins and so on shortly after 5 pm. I had dinner at 5.30, then went off with Sudi to spend the night in 
a stockade; that night and the following morning the porters ate not only the waterbuck meat but 
also their stomachs and intestines, after removing the contents. 

It was not altogether surprising that the porters were dismayed on learning that I had given orders 
for the camp to be struck at noon; they sent a deputation urging me to remain where we were as 
they were universally replete! I replied that, if they were going to gorge to such an extent that it 
interfered with porterage, I must refrain from shooting any more meat; we compromised by curtailing 
the customary march so as to camp half way to the next waterhole. I spent the night in a tree but 
saw nothing; the following day we reached the Reserve which solved the meat problem as all 
shooting of game was prohibited. Awaiting us beside the lovely Wami River was a new and 
beautifully clean camp, built for the accommodation of officials on tour; it consisted of a large roomy 
banda, kitchen, porters' quarters and so forth. The porters and my staff were many miles behind 
but ample food for all 30 of them was brought by the two local headmen, most intelligent fellows who 
chatted pleasantly with me for a couple of hours while I rested in a deck-chair that they had 
thoughtfully provided. It was Saturday afternoon and I had hardly settled in when a Reserve scout, 
whose home was 90 minute walk away, appeared having learnt by grapevine of my approach; a 
Reserve scout is a local resident who receives a small monthly stipend for maintaining a watchful 
eye for transgressors in the Reserve. Mushumari began by requesting several month's arrears in 
pay; I suggested that it could be more tactful if he had begun by telling me what he had 
accomplished during the several months that we had not heard from him. He was very vague 
about any specific observations but alleged that he had cooperated in a case being brought by 
Scout Ali bin Palu whom I had despatched the previous day with mail for Kilosa. 

On arriving in Saturday's noontide heat and seeing the Wami, as clear as an English trout stream, I 
promised myself a bathe notwithstanding the presence of crocodiles further up and down the river; 
on waking next morning, however, it was so chilly that I cast around for a good excuse to stay a little 
longer in bed! Later, as I sat writing letters on the veranda of the large, airy, four-roomed rest- 
house, my thoughts turned to the hurrying crowds, the crowded buses and the bustling money- 
makers of Britain's major cities industriously working and paying their taxes to enable me to travel in 
comfort and to enjoy life. I could not but think kindly of them and was sincerely grateful that were not 
all in the Reserve with me! Nearby several ravens were cawing noisily, one actually stalking within 
about 50 feet of myself; several monkeys were greatly interested in our arrival, one handsome 
fellow was down within 50 feet of myself for a while, doubtless anticipating a handout. The rest of 
the troop kept to the plank bridge 100 yards away; I tethered my tame monkey near them but on 
their advancing towards him he was so hysterically upset that I had brought back inside. 

Almost all of the Reserve bordering our march the next day had been burnt; some stretches 
thoroughly, others only patchily. Beside our path fallen trees were still smouldering while a few miles 
away on our right the fire was still blazing; the villagers that we met were very different from those 
encountered near Mkata. They gathered around full of curiosity; not only did they know of the 
recent order for delayed burning but they explained the reason for it! When asked who had fired the 
grass they replied that they did not know, sagely adding that anyone starting a fire would promptly 
decamp; not only so but anyone finding himself in the vicinity of a fire would leave quickly in case his 
presence rendered him suspect in the eyes of the jumbe's policeman. Bush fires are so easily 
started yet their origins are normally most difficult to trace; one may burn fiercely for weeks on end, 
die down and then start up again. From all points of the compass that night the glow of distant fires 
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was reflected in the sky; eventually when we reached the Mkindo River, Ali bin Palu appeared, 
asserting that he had found the Reserve already on fire when he had returned from Kilosa a month 
ago. 

Next day, from 8 am till noon the time was spent in taking down Ali bin Palu's statements regarding 
the killing of a giraffe and an eland in the Reserve, then reading them back to him, seeking 
clarification of seeming contradictions; at no time was he easy to comprehend for he appeared to 
think it adequate to drown me in a torrent of verbiage. Were his allegations based on hearsay, or 
was I misunderstanding him? I sent for the local headman. Jumbe Champozi pointed out that, 
though his people were saying that Ali bin Palu extorted fines from the villagers, as Ali was stationed 
in Jumbe Abdulla Fungi's district he should have more concrete information. Jumbe Abdulla Fungi 
stated that Ali bin Palu wrongfully told everyone that it was illegal to fish and, confiscating any fish 
that they might have caught, took them to Morogoro where, it was supposed, he sold them. Abdulla 
went on to say that wherever they went Ali bin Palu and Mushumari made trouble, possibly 
extracting fines from natives who were ignorant of the law but he would not know of this; most actual 
poaching, he continued, took place in the Wami region where all game cases were heard by Jumbe 
Ali of Wami who fined offenders himself instead of sending them to the Political Officer at Morongo. 

On the road next day a passing African asked me to present his salaams to Bwana Nyama for 
whom, when at Moshi, he said he had skinned birds; the Bwana had asked him to report any 
irregularities on the part of Ali bin Palu that he might hear. Though misdeeds were common talk, 
nobody would come forward with specific charges in case they got themselves involved with the 
law! Later I discovered that both Ali bin Palu, given mail at 10 am one day, and Mushumari, given 
mail at 8 am on another day, and told to leave for Kilosa without delay, had disobeyed; though there 
were plenty of places to stay along the road, each scout had returned to his respective home for the 
night. Furthermore, it transpired that Mushumari lived at Msowero which was several miles from the 
Wami Game Reserve that he was supposed to be watching. On reaching the Reserve I spent an 
evening questioning the accused, Hassani by name. After a barrage of lies about a lion, he 
collapsed and confessed to having shot the giraffe with a poisoned arrow; he also admitted to killing 
an eland, though at first alleging that it was a bushbuck. Finally I drafted a copy of the affair for the 
District Officer to be sent with the accused, whose conviction appeared to be certain. 

But to return to the Mkindo River camp where, after having taken down Ali's evidence and had 
lunch, I set off at 1 pm with a single gunbearer to push through some unusually dense bush that 
necessitated our stooping or crawling for the best part of two hours; during all this time the only item 
that I obtained for the 'museum' was a big silvery-cheeked hornbill (bycanistes brevis brevis), then 
still undescribed. Having lost our direction in the bush we spent another half-hour forcing a way 
through ten feet high sword grass intertwined with numerous buffalo beans; as a result of this, by 
the time that we remerged onto the roadway we were scratching our itches and burns resulting from 
the contact with the maddeningly irritant fine hairs shed by the bean pods. As we approached camp 
a kite was circulating over the stuffed rats on the drying table and he would probably have carried 
one off had I not brought the bird down; in due course it too joined the rats on the drying table. No 
ordinary rats these, for that very morning the traps had yielded three species that were new to me; 
usually I would not dream of shooting a kite, for the bird is both useful and ornamental but in this 
instance I felt justified as it was in defence of property. 
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At dawn my day had begun with the shooting of two fierce ratels 1 or honey badgers (mellivora 
capensis sagulata) which the boys skinned; now at dusk, by the light of a lantern that was not 
burning properly, I was engaged in stuffing, outside though under the eaves of the banda, when 
there was a sudden rush of porters crying, "Simba, simba!", as they came crowding in. Seizing my 
gun and followed by a man carrying the lantern, I ran outside but could see nothing although we 
went down to the bridge; returning, we learned that one of the porters coming up from the river with 
a pot of water, saw the lion rise "like an ox" and come towards him but in the dusk he had failed to 
recognise that it was a lion until the two were within ten feet of each other. The fright caused him to 
spill the water and bolt into camp; the lion responded with a "rumbling noise" so loud and clear that 
we had all heard it. The jumbe had previously told me that at this time of year there were no lion 
hereabouts so it would be perfectly safe for me to sleep on the open veranda where I had been 
stuffing the ratels. At daybreak I measured the distance from where I had stood stuffing the ratels to 
where the lion had been crouching in the rank grass until disturbed by the porter - it was precisely 
54 feet. The pads marks, which measured Th inches both in breadth and length, led down to, and 
across, the bridge. Following this diversion Sudi and I separated to do our customary round of the 
traps; Sudi saw three hunting dogs, loathsome creatures almost the size of hyenas, which 50 years 
later were to some extent rehabilitated in the book "Innocent Killers" 2 following the intensive studies 
of its authors. 

Later in the day, the jumbe having told me that there were hyrax up a nearby mountain, their 
presence provided a reasonable excuse for what I was assured would be a long, and possible 
arduous ascent. I asked for a guide and the jumbe promised that the man would sleep at our camp 
so that we might make an early start on the morrow; promises notwithstanding, the fellow did not 
turn up till 6.45 am - we left 1 5 minutes later accompanied by gunbearers and some porters. It then 
transpired that the guide would only conduct us to a man who had told the jumbe that he knew the 
way up. After accomplishing 2,000 of the 3,000 feet climb we arrived at a group of three huts where 
lived the very villainous-looking fellow who claimed that he knew nothing, he flatly refused to furnish 
any game information whatever. The path being so overgrown I insisted that he show us the way 
up; two hundred yards from his hut he abruptly turned off onto a side path - fortunately I happened 
to hear one of the men behind me remark, "Why are we not taking the main path?" I stopped at 
once and called to the two "guides"; hurrying on without a pause they shouted back that the main 
path was a very bad one. Consequently I turned back to it and had not gone far when we found 
some traps ready set for cane-rat and guinea-fowl; this was of no consequence for Africans are 
allowed to trap ndezi and kanga, but revealed the reason for our guides alleging that the main path 
was a bad one. Five hundred feet further up we came to more huts whose well-nourished 
occupants appeared to be in fine condition; the leader, however, was strangely off-hand in his 
manner - I attributed this to nervousness as at this altitude visits from Europeans must have been 
very rare indeed. He had been in his shamba digging out rats to eat; being interested as a 
naturalist, I enquired as to the type of rat - he did not know. I asked if they were black, brown or 
white; he could not say - indeed he was uncertain if there were any rats there at all. Such 
professions of ignorance stem from fear that the speaker may have been transgressing some 
unknown law. It is a pity that Government did not disseminate information as to what is permissible. 
I told him that he was at liberty to continue digging for rats and we continued on our journey. 

We toiled up through bracken and European-like wild flowers until unexpectedly confronted by a 
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wonderful spectacle. Emerging on a spur we found ourselves facing Mount Kirui, a 500 to 700 feet 
wall of sheer rock towering above us and descending far out of sight into a ravine full of lichen-laden 
trees, tree-ferns and abundant moss. Not a hyrax was to be seen, however, so I fired a shot at the 
rock face; the reverberating echoes ceased when the answering cries of conies broke out, sounding 
even more weird than usual after the preceding silence in that vast solitude. It was much too late to 
descend into the gorge in search of hyrax before returning; instead, in order that we might make a 
more direct descent, six of the men cut steps down for over a mile, resulting in our reaching camp 
much sooner than anticipated. This enabled me to devote an hour to taking down some evidence, 
then to go for a stroll from which I returned after dark; Scout Ramazan reported that as he was 
taking a goat with which to bait a guntrap, its bleating attracted a leopard which emerged from the 
grass within a few yards of them. 

From 5 until 9 pm I spent the time packing for there seemed no justification in remaining longer at 
Mkindo River; no one but Sudi had the faintest idea that I contemplated making a lightning move in 
the hope that by backtracking suddenly I might surprise a poacher. At 3.45 am everyone except 
myself left for the Wami River which was reached at 7 am; I departed at 6.45 am with my rifle on my 
back, my blankets and mosquito net on the cycle carrier and reached Wami at 8.20 am to find my 
camp table, with cloth set ready for breakfast, beneath a shady tree. After a shave and breakfast, I 
set off at 9 am arriving two hours later at Bogoti Game Reserve; the previous day it had been on 
fire, so I spent a couple of hours tramping around through charred or freshly burned grass to learn 
what might be learned. I was told that Jumbe Sekondo had been dismissed from his post for not 
keeping an eye on Karani Kimbwabwa whom I had had arrested on the outward journey; as for the 
karani, according to three different informants, he had been jailed for three, six or eight months - I 
cannot now say which was right. It was probably six months for, three weeks later Hassani, who it 
may be recalled had killed a giraffe and an eland in the Wami Reserve, after a trial lasting two hours, 
received a six months sentence from the Morogoro magistrate. This was not on the evidence of Ali 
bin Palu but of Scout Ramazan whom I had assigned to the case; I went down from Kilosa to attend 
the hearing in Morogoro. 

There used to be, and probably still are, individuals who may say that Europeans have no business 
to prosecute Africans for killing game; "Have not Africans been accustomed to do so from time 
immemorial?" they ask failing to take into account that past balances were completely upset by the 
introduction of firearms invented by the Europeans. Furthermore, African populations were formerly 
kept in check by tribal wars and devastating insect-borne disease until European doctors introduced 
infant medical care and sanitation with the result that burgeoning populations in most areas have 
doubled during the previous century. After I left Tanganyika, while the Territory was still being 
governed by appointees of Whitehall, one of their Governors, obviously a racialist of sorts, said to 
the then Bwana Nyama, "I am not interested in the prosecution of Africans for infringement of the 
Game Laws." Fortunately since uhuru (home rule) came to Tanzania its African rulers fully realise 
the vital importance of protecting wildlife, one of the country's most valuable assets. Unfortunately, 
however, reports in recent years revealed that enforcement of the laws was inadequate and, even 
in scheduled reserves, wholesale slaughter of game by poachers was being undertaken. 

On reaching the Mkata River we saw hammer-headed storks (scopus umbretta bannermanni) flying 
up- and down-stream in flocks, though not in definite formations as ducks might do, but in straggled 
formation; this was in contrast to the solitary individuals or occasional pairs engaged in fishing to 
which I had been accustomed in bygone years. In size a "hamerkop", as this stork was aptly 
named by early Dutch settlers in South Africa, is but little larger than a crow; its uniformly umber- 
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brown plumage displaying a purplish iridescence in certain lights. However, the outstanding feature 
of this bird is its fine crest of long feathers projecting straight out from the back of its head as a sort 
of balance to the long but stout beak; the tail is relatively short and the legs black. To my mind the 
most interesting thing about this stork is the huge domed nest of sticks, frequently over a yard in 
diameter, that it constructs; this great edifice, with an entrance situated on the lower part of the least 
accessible side, has three compartments which an estate agent might be tempted to designate as 
entrance hall, dining room and bedroom. It is in the last-named that the eggs are laid, smooth 
though somewhat chalky, and white - but always discoloured by their parents muddy feet for, alas, 
there is no doormat! A clutch consists of from three to five eggs but four seems to be the usual 
number. When walking quietly beside the Mkata River I spied the nest of a hamerkop placed in the 
fork of a tree overhanging a delightful pool; being weighed down by the heavy nest, the tree was 
leaning over at such an angle that one could walk up the trunk. Halting, I was about to tell my 
companion, Salimu bin Asmani, to find out if there was anything in the nest, when his bare feet 
informed him that we were surrounded by the dreaded siafu, or soldier ants, which we found were 
actively scouring the ground for a 100 yards around the base of the tree up whose trunk a few had 
already started. There was no time to lose as with constantly stamping feet I took the guns and 
Salimu scrambled to the nest; he called down that the compartment contained four almost fully 
fledged nestlings. I told him to bring them down; if I remember rightly this was accomplished by 
transferring them one by one to as many cotton bags, customarily carried in my haversack for the 
accommodation of snakes. Before we had finished getting them down, the unfortunate frogs on the 
lagoon shore at the very base of the tree were being overpowered and eaten alive by the siafu. 

When first captured, these young storks, rescued from being eaten by the siafu, could not stand 
upright; that is to say that at this stage of their existence they applied the whole of the foot from claw- 
tips to knee to the ground. However, the following day they commenced to stand erect and the legs 
began scaling profusely, continuing to do so for nearly a fortnight. By the end of the first week these 
young birds could fly quite strongly; from the start they thrived on scraps of fish and meat, either raw 
or cooked. Back in Kilosa I placed my cement-floored bathroom at their disposal; there they 
delighted to stand in a shallow pan of water and pick out for themselves the bits into which their food 
had been cut. To provide a change of diet I occasionally gave them grasshoppers which they 
seemed to relish. 

Having skinned two wild hamerkops, I found that freshwater shrimps and frogs had been eaten by 
one and no fewer than eight adult clawed frogs (xenopus mulleri) by another; indeed their 
fondness for the latter won them the alternative Afrikaans name of 'paddavanger' or 'toad- 
catcher'. Miss Byatt, on a visit from Government House, was so charmed with my young 
hamerkops that I sent them down to Dar es Salaam where fish were easily procurable and 
formed their principle diet. After a brief sojourn in one of the Government House aviaries, she 
took the four storks home and presented them to the Zoological Gardens at Regents Park, 
London. 
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Chapter 14 



SARANDA AND THROUGH WEMBERE STEPPE TO TABORA 




hree days prior to my scheduled departure, during the Autumn of 1921, on this safari the 



Bwana Nyama sent in a delightful baby duiker to be forwaded to His Excellency to join the 



I four storks; it drank so eagerly that it spilt milk all over my veranda floor. With it came two 
pages of clearly typed foolscap instructions for my safari which were so serious as to be amusing. I 
was told to collect both plains and forest lions for comparitive studies, also animals and birds, 
reporting fully on the nesting habits of the latter. Tsetse were to receive special attention and the 
conditions under which they occurred thoroughly investigated. I was told to gather and preserve all 
kinds of vegetation eaten by game, also flowers and flowering shrubs. In brief I was ordered to trek 
400 miles, spend three weeks on the Wembere Flats and to be back at Kilosa Headquarters within 
two months, subsequently reduced to seven weeks. 

I spent a busy day, mostly packing - not simply my safari kit, but also making arrangements for my 
livestock, including tortoises and snakes, while away. Indeed there seemed to be so much requiring 
attention before leaving civilisation for a couple of months that I was fully occupied writing business 
letters until 1 1 pm. In those days train travel in Tanganyika was pretty casual and, though we all 
grumbled at its unpredictability at the time, looking back my recollection of journeys were of 
enjoyable occasions. I rose early and reached Kilosa station at 6.05 am to catch the goods train 
due at 6.30 am; however, it was late and it was 11 am when we pulled out; my accommodation 
being the wood-lined break van. As the Superintendent of Telegraphs, the Superintendent of Traffic 
and the District Traffic Manager were aboard, their three private carriages and a quite luxurious 
dining car were attached and I was their guest for lunch and tea; yet this was a goods train! When I 
pointed out a duiker standing motionless in the bush beside the line, one of them exclaimed, "I 
never thought of it or I would have stopped the train so that you could have had a shot at it." I 
replied that though technically still legal, under the new Game Law being considered by the 
legislature it would not be permitted; somewhat astonished they wanted to know if shooting birds 
from the train was illegal as the engine driver had already received instructions to stop the train 
should he see any guinea-fowl! Shortly afterwards the train did pull up and the driver was seen 
pointing into the scrub; the Traffic Superintendent climbed down with his shotgun and disappeared, 
later returning to say that it was an eland that the driver had seen. 

It was 1 1 pm when we reached Saranda station where I was given the upstairs rest room; there I 
enjoyed a grand night's sleep between two open windows which let in a deliciously cold breeze. 
When Leo, my servant on this safari, arrived at dawn he was accompanied by a bitch and her 
puppy; the bitch, owned by the Indian station-master, rushed straight to my bedside and gave me a 
damp kiss on the face, her fluffy puppy was even more demonstrative. So joyous a welcome could 
scarcely have been accorded to me had I been a long-lost master returned. Rising at 6 am, I 
bathed, shaved and, leaving the boys and scouts at the station, set off on my cycle for the 
administration centre nine miles away; it being customary politeness to report one's presence in a 
district to the officer-in-charge, I called on the APO. He did not appear to be particularly pleased to 
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see me; poachers do not normally welcome unexpected visits from gamekeepers; but maybe I was 
doing him an injustice. He invited me in for breakfast, however, and, after I had chatted away about 
reptiles, birds and beasts, he relaxed and showed me some skins of which I was able to identify for 
him those that he had not recognised. 

Only the night before I had learned that a fellow passenger on the RMS Landovery Castle back in 
1914, the Rev Canon Ralph Banks, was occupying an old farmhouse nearby; so, making a 
deviation, I called on him. He told me that two children had been carried off by lions near Saranda 
recently and, only 100 yards from his house, a couple of lions had been seen; after I had shown the 
Canon how to construct a guntrap we had lunch. Currently he was engaged in erecting a large 
church banda nearby; the industrious Canon remarked that if he were not there in the afternoon the 
artisans and labourers, under the influence of the hot sun, were liable to go to sleep. When 
unexpectedly roused at 3.30 pm they exclaimed, "Oh! Is it already 2 o'clock?" having stopped work 
for lunch at noon. 

Cycling back to Saranda station I was rounding a bend of the tortuously narrow footpath, hemmed 
in on both sides by dense and rarely penetrable thornbush, when I glimpsed ahead of me a shaggy 
black beast that momentarily I thought to be a lion! When it next came into view I realised by its gait 
and partly arched tail that it was a male baboon though seemingly almost twice the size of the yellow 
baboons (papio c. cynocephalus) so common at Kilosa and elsewhere. Despite the assertions of 
local Africans that there were no baboons in the vicinity, the animal was unquestionably a very dark 
olive baboon (p. anubis neumanni) near the most easterly part of its range; as it galloped or loped 
along I discreetly followed it for 200 yards careful not to press its retreat until it found a tunnel in the 
scrub. It was 9 pm when our parting train, four hours behind schedule, reached Itigi station, the 
highest point on the Central Railway being 4,279 feet (1,304.3 metres) above sea level. To my 
surprise I was met by the APO who had arrived to supervise the annual weighing and dispatch of 
native-grown grain; he entertained me to dinner and we shared the station rest house, talking of 
game matters until a late hour. He was justifiably annoyed that the Bwana Nyama had sent two 
scouts 1 into his district without advance warning, saying that he had a comprehensive spy system of 
his own! He added that he was aware of their arrival within 24 hours, although he was 70 miles 
away at the time, being at Singida; apparently to his annoyance they had arrested and brought to 
him several hyrax trappers alleging (incorrectly so far as this local species was concerned) that 
trapping conies was illegal; they persisted in adhering to this view. 

Though away by 8 o'clock next day we only covered six miles of the sandy track to Singida as the 
prevailing draught made it necessary to camp at Mbonoa; from there I had to send bearers on a two 
hour trek to a distant waterhole, not a well, for liquid to refresh my party of 36 thirsty men. The water 
obtained was both dirty and smelly, calling for more patience whilst it was boiled and cooled 
sufficiently to be drinkable. Meanwhile along the nearby road there was an almost unceasing 
procession of meal-bearing Nyatura natives travelling by day and night and lying down to sleep 
whenever they felt so inclined; except for the married women, the majority of these Wanyatura were 
stark naked - not more than a couple of hundred of the 1 ,200 or so that passed us having any 
covering although the night wind was decidedly cold. 

The next day's march was a waterless one of nine hours; for me it was actually 12 hours before I 
broke my fast. One advantage of a cycle was that when my poor parched and weary personnel 
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arrived they found awaiting them a drum of water and several bowls so that they could drink their fill; 
they were greatly cheered to see that I had had plenty of maize meal already cooked for them to 
eat. Pending their arrival I discussed game matters freely with the Jumbe Husseini of Isuna whose 
people had provided a fine banda for weary travellers; their scattered kraals seemed to be occupied 
by an abundance of goats and cattle and I was told that four of the latter had been carried off by 
lions not a week previously, taken from three separate kraals within a mile of the present camp. 

The porters left Isuna two hours before me and I passed them on my cycle; in due course the APO, 
his task at Itigi completed, overtook me in his car and he kindly carried me the remaining five miles 
to Gwao's village where he introduced me to the chief before continuing on to Singida. The APO 
told me that three persons had been killed by lions at Gwao's a while ago, though there had been 
no deaths during the past month, and a local Greek resident informed me that 20 Africans had been 
killed near Gwao's during the past year. Two tribesmen arrived with the frontlet and horns of a 
greater kudu that they said had been killed by lions three or four miles away. The surrounding 
countryside was swarming with small boys armed with bows and arrows; they were adept at using 
these and with pad-ended arrows shot for me, quite neatly, some lizards. I offered one cent apiece 
for rats and was brought about a dozen representing five or six different species; after their 
measurements had been taken, these rodents were skinned by Salimu and another fellow, while 
the young huntsmen sat around watching, bright-eyed and chatting. As each corpse, freed of its 
skin, was decapitated (for the skulls must be preserved), it was handed back to its owner who, 
skewer in hand, was waiting to toast it over one of several small fires that they had made; as soon 
as the rodent was cooked to its young proprietor's satisfaction, he ate it! In order to combat plague, 
which had been endemic in Singida District for the past 20 years, Government was offering one 
cent apiece for rat's tails; some 630,000 had been paid for at Singida during the last couple of 
months - presumably many of the bodies had been eaten. 

At the suggestion of the APO we made our next camp at Mbulu's as leopards had been causing 
trouble there of late; on arrival we learned that three goats had been taken the previous night, so I 
gave instructions for a guntrap to be set. It was badly constructed for the leopard managed to carry 
off the goat that had been used as bait; this was scandalous and made me decide to spend a whole 
day there; this was largely devoted to building half a dozen traps of which the furthest was fully two 
miles from Mbulu's village. Returning from supervising the baiting and setting of these traps at 
dusk, I has scarcely reached camp when a shot was heard, followed by singing; as the singing party 
seemed to be approaching my gunbearer and I rightly surmised that it signified the demise of a 
leopard. It turned out to be a male that had been shot through the brain, its stomach containing the 
remains of a goat, probably the animal killed the night before; the cottagers were delighted and 
made quite an ovation. The skin and head were removed immediately and the body left outside my 
tent to attract a mate, should there be one in the vicinity; nothing turned up, however, and a round of 
the traps at dawn revealed no more deaths. 

The bulk of the safari had set out for Singida through a countryside from which most of the 
thornbush had been cleared and the land devoted to grazing or cultivation; climatically these 
uplands seemed to be wonderfully healthy as I followed on my cycle. It was 2.30 pm when I 
reached the German-built boma of Singida; outside its walls a couple of clerks sat at a table paying 
out rewards for rats' tails in bundles of ten. Before them stood a bundle-clutching queue of natives 
likely to surpass in length any bus-stop queue to be seen in London. Though, as I have said, far 
more than half a million tails had been paid for during a two month period, rats in great variety 
continued to flourish; the following day I drew the APO's attention to a dozen running about in the 
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open at noon within 20 feet of his boma wall! Unfortunately some of the tails being paid for were not 
those of rodents but of the attractive and useful little insectivores known as the spectacled elephant 
shrew (elephantulus rufescens renatus) or, more briefly, mbulu by the Nyaturu. The well-defined 
runways of these jumping shrews beneath the thornbush of this sandy land render their makers all 
too easy to trap in bag-nets; at the time of my visit the race renatus was undescribed, a situation 
remedied ten years later by Kershaw at the British Museum on the basis of the series that I had 
obtained at Gwao's and other localities in Unyanganyi. 

Singida is noteworthy for its two huge lakes and the birdlife they attract at times; the APO said that 
the egg-laying season began in March and in the course of one week children had brought a 
thousand eggs to the market - only 50 were sold and the rest had to be destroyed! Consequently 
he had proclaimed the eggs to be Government property and forbade further molestation. When still 
one mile from the water one might observe a reddish patch that on closer approach turned out to be 
about 500 flamingos feeding; actually there were thousands upon thousands of flamingos, cranes, 
storks, ducks, geese, gulls and terns. Black-winged stilts (himantopus) were also plentiful and I shot 
a pair as it was a species with which I was previously unacquainted in Africa. We had arrived at 
Singda on a Friday afternoon in mid-October and my first task was to pay the porters so that those 
who wished to make an early start back home next day might do so. That evening Salimu and I 
walked to the nearest lake and I looked forward to paying it a proper visit on the following afternoon, 
but this was not to be. 

To go with the returning porters were two boxes of specimens for the Department 'museum' which 
required careful packing and the weekly report had to be written to accompany the two boxes. 
Fortunately since leaving Itigi there had not been even a suspicion of poaching to record; so far as 
Singida was concerned we were told that a lion had killed and eaten someone on the lake shore 
recently and, during the week, it had also eaten two other Africans within three miles of the boma. 
So, being fully occupied on the Saturday morning I despatched Salimu to the lake with instructions 
to shoot no more than ten birds and this is what he did. With his first cartridge he got four flamingos 
(phoenicopterus ruber antiquorum) and, with his second, five duck of two species; though he was 
back by 10 am the skinning took my two boys most of the day and the subsequent stuffing 
furnished me with seven hours work so I was dog-tired when I turned in at 1 0 pm. 

I rose at 4.30 am, porters having been promised for 6 o'clock; I then did the round of the traps and 
found one leopard who had shot itself. When the 25 men furnished by the APO eventually turned 
up I felt ashamed to employ such physically defective fellows as bearers. They were tax -defaulters, 
as feeble and worn-out a crowd as one could imagine; certainly the worst ever sent to me. One 
wondered if their assignment was meant as a deterrent to game personnel by rendering their visit to 
the district a difficult undertaking. It took them from six and a half to seven hours to cover the 15 
miles to Mdjengo's and en route several dropped their loads and some claimed to have taken the 
wrong road; though leaving Singida two hours after the last porter had left I reached Mdjengo's four 
hours before them - I spent the interval in touring the vicinity looking for game which was plentiful. 

The next day I was again up at 4.30 am and went scouting for two and a half hours; on returning to 
camp I found that the porters had already departed as planned. I left two boys to guard 30 skins 
that were drying with instructions to follow later in the day and set off on my cycle for Mlewa's. The 
twelve mile route through monotonous thornbush was good, though rocky with a scattering of sharp 
stones on the hills; one of these made a tyre explode; I stopped to mend this rather than walk the 
remaining three miles to Mlewa's. On arrival I was met by the friendly jumbe and his followers; my 
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tent was already up and a cool glass of lime juice awaited me. A bath, breakfast at 1 1 .30 am and a 
two-hour sleep followed. Then I set out on a tour of the bush, sighting a solitary roan antelope and 
six zebra that seemed to be surprisingly wild considering that no hunting was authorised; no bones, 
other than an old zebra skull were encountered. The scouts returned with similar negative news; six 
traps had been set but only a jackal was killed; however I did hear a lion roaring. 

Except for the box of crockery, as the 
breakfast things were still being 
washed up, we were all away from 
Mlewa's by 7 am; it was a lovely 
morning and the fine, forty feet wide 
road, which had been constructed by 
the Germans, was bordered by bright 
green euphorbia hedges kept pruned 
to 1 m in height. Along this well kept 
track I could cycle up and down hill 
with the greatest ease; as I had 
despatched a runner to precede us 
and to announce to the APO at 
Mkalama that I was entering his 
district, a headman with a group of 
from 20 to 40 of his followers was 
waiting to greet me every three or 
four miles! On reaching each group I 
dismounted and chatted with them 
for a few minutes before continuing 
my journey. On arrival at Mtali's I 
was met by at least 1 00 people who 
conducted me to the camping site at 
the foot of a towering mountain; 
before setting out for a walk with the 
headman I asked him to tell his 
people that I would be glad to buy rats 
and lizards when the safari arrived. 
On our return I found my tent 
surrounded by a considerable crowd; 
I ordered one of the folding tables to 
be set up in front of the tent with 
Salimu installed as paymaster - in 
about one hour he had bought three snakes, 150 lizards of various kinds and a dozen rats. Of 
major interest to me was a bat-eared fox (otocyon megalotis virgatus) which had been killed by a 
dog, together with its two lively puppies; these ludicrously snub-nosed little woolly balls of smoky- 
grey fur were friendly from the very first. When called they would come tumbling and stumbling 
along with hearty appetites to drink milk or eat raw meat; after a meal, being loose in the tent, they 
would seek a sunny spot where they could lie snuggled together - each then washed the other's 
face in obvious contentment. At night, however, they missed their mother and kept on waking me; I 
would get up to see what they wanted and, at 3 am, went to the kitchen banda to fetch a jug of 




Christmas Day, 1933 (ie 10 years after the events 

related in this book). 
Arthur Loveridge on safari at Sipi, Uganda with his 
son, Brian, his wife, Queenie, and his table boy, 
Ogutu. The photograph was taken by head boy Paulo 
using the author's Rolleiflex camera. 
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milk 1 . 

When we had arrived at Mtali's I had been told that two months previously four lions had been 
trapped here in a single night but all that we obtained from our guntraps that first night were a 
spotted hyena and a striped hyena; both were of, course, carefully measured and preserved for the 
Departmental 'museum'. At daybreak I climbed the mountain behind our camp; on top was a 
romantic sort of tableland over which were scattered numerous mighty rocks - many of the rock 
slabs were as much as 60 feet in height. Interspersed among them were deep canyons that must 
carry off tremendous torrents of water during the rainy season; between the stones fresh green 
grass was sprouting, whilst some of the trees bore vivid but peculiar blossoms. In keeping with this 
"lost world" environment were a troupe of Neumann's baboons that we disturbed, huge dark-olive 
fellows of a species with which I was unfamiliar; I was told that they sleep on the cliffs and, sure 
enough, towards sunset that evening some appeared and an old male came out to the brink of a 
mighty rock to bark at us far below - killed by one shot from my rifle, he toppled over and fell 100 
feet or more. Rising before dawn the next day I despatched two of my men to find, measure and 
skin the baboon. 

We were 21 miles from Mkalama and my original intention had been to safari there but, learning that 
cycling was possible, I decided to ride and return the same day, leaving shortly after 6 am; in the 
cool morning air I enjoyed a ride that was, if possible, even more delightful than that to Mtali's. Quite 
near our camp was a flock of ostriches, a pair of dikdik feeding by the wayside, then an agitated wild 
pig in the middle of a road that became almost mountainous as, with rugged masses of rock on 
either side, one approached Mkalama. I was greeted in a friendly fashion by Ronayne and we 
devoted the entire morning to discussing the game problems of his district which, in those days, was 
very isolated; he saw relatively few Europeans, none for four months on one occasion. He told me, 
as I have already mentioned, that on learning of my arrival at Singida, he had sent out "far and wide" 
to warn the natives of my approach and the purpose of my visit; I repeat this to emphasise the 
impossibility of relying solely on the political arm for the enforcement of game preservation. A district 
officer's interests are not necessarily those of a game warden. Many of the former object to 
poaching principally on the grounds that its discovery is correlated with a slur on district 
administration. 

Ronayne considered that man-eaters were a major menace, saying that in Mkalama District alone 
200 Africans had been taken during the past financial year! Indeed the previous month lions had 
killed a dozen natives in the vicinity of Usure, Iramba; as the accomplished trapper that he had 
dispatched to deal with the situation was setting his first trap, he was carried off by a lion. Ronayne 
wished to send a replacement and he had in mind a fearless old Masai named Kitoki bin Kali who 
had been employed as a trapper by the Germans and who, more recently, had killed four lions 
during a cattle concentration at Mtali's. For the skins Kitoki bin Kali had been paid by Ronayne but, 
as the latter was about to proceed on home leave, he wanted to know whether the Game 
Department would employ the old fellow for whom he had sent. Kitoki, who owned cattle at nearby 
Isansu, was eager to go; I agreed that my Department would pay him ten rupees per month with a 
bonus of one rupee for every lion or leopard killed and that we would buy the skins. It was agreed 
that he should proceed to Usure where, being but a day's deviation from my route to Wembere, I 
would show him how we needed the skins to be removed and preserved. I would add that Kitoki 
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never turned up and that, as I was subsequently informed by several natives, after my departure 
from Mkalama, Ronayne had told him not to go near my camp and that he (Ronayne) was his 
master to whom all skins were to be brought back! I had intended to return to my camp at Mtali's 
that afternoon but was dissuaded from doing so by Ronayne who alleged that 43 miles was too 
much to cycle in one day; however, it was on the grounds that he saw so few European visitors that 
I eventually agreed to stay the night. At 5.30 pm we went for a stroll and I noticed that he limped 
badly; he told me that one night, thinking that he had heard burglars in the house, he attempted to 
spring out of bed with a loaded revolver in his hand, caught his foot in the mosquito net, tripped and 
the revolver went off shattering his thigh bone. 

Leaving Mkalama before sunrise I was back at Mtali's for breakfast. There, during my absence, an 
unfortunate incident had occurred between an intoxicated local and my cook that led to the arrest of 
the latter. The arrival at 2.45 am of two of my late host's police askaris to arrest Victor delayed our 
departure from Mtali's; however, the next morning I rose at one o'clock to see off the porters with all 
loads except one comprised of my bed and bedding. I was up again at 5.45 am and I was away 
after 30 minutes; after cycling 21 miles through the bush I and the safari reached Mdjengo's 
simultaneously at 9 o'clock in the evening. Had one of my tyres been punctured or if I had had to 
carry my cycle for any distance I would have been in real trouble; lest anyone fancy that such 
nocturnal excursions were hard on the bearers, I might say that they were enthusiastic advocates 
and supporters of my procedure for covering waterless stretches in the cooler hours of the night. At 
Mdjengo's we were welcomed by Gariboma and Louis who had been left to attend to drying skins 
and specimens; they had dressed both leopard skins beautifully so that they were as white and 
flexible as chamois leather. Louis had purchased a huge leopard tortoise, a live genet and a 
mongoose for me; a four gallon petrol tin full of honey cost only six shillings, butter and milk were 
plentiful so one might suppose that these Singida uplands to be one of the healthiest areas in 
Tanganyika Territory. Next day I stupidly camped too close to one of the lakes for in due course the 
lining of my tent was covered with mosquitoes as numerous as a swarm of bees; at 8 pm, after 
taking quinine, I successfully sought refuge inside my tent. Even so I had rather a poor night for the 
mongoose wanted to fight the genet, while the fox cubs were so lively, knocking things over, that 
eventually I had to rise and shut them in the emptied chopbox! 

On the march the following day we encountered a stretcher party heading for Singida with a woman 
requiring medical attention; unwittingly she had disturbed a rhinoceros in her shamba and had been 
chased and tossed by the ponderous brute. We were directed to the place and I had my tent set up 
within 100 feet from where the animal had been rooting up potatoes the night before; the shamba 
was separated from the road by a 20 foot high hedge of mnyara on which the rhino had also been 
feeding. For, strange though it may seem, this euphorbiaceous plant is not merely palatable to 
these pachyderms but is great favourite of them; the larger stems, three or four inches in diameter, 
had been crushed like matchsticks, indeed whole stretches of the hedge looked as if they had been 
smashed by a hurricane. For some time, said the local people, the hedge had been visited nightly 
by the rhinoceros. When darkness fell I posted a guard and told him to call me should the rhino turn 
up and shortly after midnight I heard a noise like the rattling of two sheets of heavy duty tin 
accompanied by a sneeze; a second later the guard, having put his foot into a termite hole, fell 
sprawling his full length at my tent entrance. Being fully dressed, I sprang up immediately and 
accompanied him to a spot where we could plainly hear the rhino smashing down and crunching 
the mnyara; as we stood silently listening we could also smell the animal for the wind was blowing 
strongly from him towards us. Just as well for otherwise it might have picked up our scent and 
come blundering through the camp; however, the darkness was impenetrable so I could do nothing 
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and, after waiting for 30 minutes until the sounds gradually died away in the darkness, I returned to 
bed. 

Enquiring after lions at Usure resulted in our being directed to Ushora and, on arrival there, we were 
told that we should proceed to Zengeragusu; the scouts declared that the people were terrified of 
furnishing information as they believed that the frequent killings were not done by genuine lions but 
by wachawi (wizards) - disgruntled old men who transformed themselves into pseudo-lions at night 
in order to revenge themselves on those who had offended them. They asserted that of every ten 
persons who attempted to walk from Zengeragusu to Itumbi one would be killed, hence the huts 
scattered along the route had been abandoned. I found that every fellow in my entourage (4 
personal employees, 6 scouts and 40 porters) concurred with the local beliefs about wachawi 
involvement and some even eager to furnish circumstantial evidence of what they considered to be 
proof. This resulted in my having great difficulty in procuring goats with which to bait traps, as the 
vendors or lenders believed that they would be subject to reprisals by an enraged mchawi in his 
leonine form, besides which the latter would recognise a trap as readily as any man so our setting of 
eight traps each night was proclaimed futile. There was scant evidence of agricultural activity 
among the Zengeragusu people who, apart from the few, having recently abandoned huts, dwelt in 
rectangular-shaped, scattered kraals into whose central space were nightly driven their numerous 
cattle and goats. The returning messenger, whom I had dispatched with a note to inform the jumbe 
of my coming, reported that on the morning of his arrival at Zengaragusu quite 40 Africans armed 
with bows and spears and accompanied by many dogs had set out for what was obviously an illegal 
hunt. 

After I had seen the safari make an early start, my own departure was delayed by a puncture; 
possibly just as well for a runner arrived with a five-day-old (as I was five days distant from the 
nearest telegraph office) wire from the Bwana Nyama telling me to curtail the safari and return to 
Kilosa after visiting the Wembere Flats! The safari had been sent ahead with instructions to make 
camp as near as possible to where 12 Africans had been killed the previous month and, to my 
annoyance, on reaching a stockade kraal several miles short of the specified destination, I found 
Scout Abdulla actually pitching my tent in the enclosure where cattle and goats had spent the night; 
this was due to the local people having imparted their terror of lions, or wachawi, to my staff. I 
stormed and set the sulking personnel to taking down the tents while I ate a belated lunch and 
awaited the arrival of a deputy jumbe, for the headman was said to have been summoned to 
Mkalama. In extenuation of no preparations having been made, the deputy said with a laugh that 
he had been off for the day - doubtless on that hunt, hence the truculent laugh. As for my fellows, 
they displayed considerable sullenness on learning that I proposed camping beside the road on 
which the twelve had been killed. 

As the events of the following five days have been published 1 there is no point in my repeating 
them but I might add that despite strenuous efforts we failed to get any lions and they, in turn, failed 
to get any of us! After our departure maybe they had better luck with the uncooperative and 
truculent Zengeragusuites! 

We started off for the Wembere but, after travelling six miles, camped at a spot near Ulugu on 
learning that the night before an ox had been killed by a lion; however, the lion, instead of entering 
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the attractive trap that we had constructed, visited another kraal and killed another ox, the owners of 
which drove it off the kill before it could dine. For five hours I tramped the bush, somewhat fruitlessly 
though I collected the local form of dikdik; surely these pigmy antelopes must be about the smallest 
in the world, being little larger than a rabbit. I began the following day by doing the round of the traps 
before sun-up and most of the rest of the day scouring the bush. On reaching camp at 6 pm I was 
accosted by a deputation of porters urging me to start crossing the Wembere immediately instead 
of at 2 am as I had announced; the reason, of course, was the waterless and largely treeless trek of 
nine hours that lay ahead. I consented, had dinner while the camp was being struck and we left at 8 
pm. 

We walked until 1 .30 am when we found traversing the dried and fissured bog so difficult that we lay 
down right where we were and had four hours sleep till the first streak of dawn appeared. Then on 
again across the shadeless plain till 8.30 am when we reached a solitary thorn-tree and a fringe of 
surrounding scrub; telling Salimu, Victor and Leo, who had accompanied me, to sit in what shade 
that they could find from the scorching sun, I went after three hartebeest that we could see in the 
shimmering heat. The selected animal dropped dead with the first shot penetrating its chest, heart 
and lungs; it was a topotype of the invalid Wembere race described by Zukiwsky as bubalis cokei 
wembaerensis. After measurements had been taken, Salimu, assisted by Leo, skilfully removed 
the skin and skull; when this had been done, the main safari having caught up, my 35 men ate the 
entire antelope (alcelaphus buselaphus cokii) although it was the size of a small horse! Also 
consumed were two full buckets of water, chiefly used in making their porridge. I ordered a scout to 
go on ahead and to arrange for water to be sent back three miles for us; meanwhile after washing 
and shaving in a cupful of water, I had breakfast. The heat was blistering and we were plagued by 
scores of ox-flies; in an effort to escape their attentions I had my mosquito net slung under the table 
and tried to sleep. The fox cubs, observing this arrangement, implored to be allowed to share its 
advantages; eventually after I consented my generosity was rewarded in a most unseemly manner. 



Two o'clock came and passed but no water. To each of my four boys I gave half a cupful of boiled 
water from my bottle, leaving me with almost a pint in case the cycle, which already had a puncture, 
broke down. Then I set off along a path that was a mere ant-track bestrewn with thorns; to avoid 
the interlacing thorn sprays overhead I frequently had to duck, yet raced along and swerving swiftly 
in order to reach some human habitation before having to stop and pump up the leaking tyre. I 
passed two women sitting by the track with several gourds on the ground beside them; one of them 
was nursing a baby and without pausing I called out a cheery "Jambo". "Jambo" they chorused in 
return and I was 200 yards away before it occurred to me that they might be short of water, their 
gourds empty. One mile further on I overtook a little man trotting along with some gourds on a pole; 
as I was passing I remarked, "You are energetic to be running in this heat and all alone". He called 
after me, "I'm going to fetch water for two women who are dying of thirst". I jumped off my cycle and 
told him that he could have what was let in my bottle for them; he held out a little gourd that took 
about seven-eighths of a pint and I filled it to the brim. Ever so swiftly the little swine drank the lot in 
one gulp and then bolted from the path and circled among the thorn-bushes like a cur who expects 
to be kicked! I called him mshenzi and sundry other names, to which he replied, "Now I'll be able to 
hurry on and get them plenty of water". So possibly there was reason behind his seemingly greedy 
action. 

When still 100 yards from the solitary hut I started ringing my cycle bell, then found the scout 
arguing with some men instead of hurrying back; I hustled off the half-dozen men, each carrying a 
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petrol tin of water, telling them to let the two women have what they needed. Later I learned that 
shortly after I had left my porters, they, fearing that my arrangements might fail, had changed their 
minds, taken up their loads and marched to meet the water. At 5 pm the first of these men, having 
walked 37 miles since 8 o'clock last night, began to arrive at the camp site; they urged me to go and 
shoot an impala from a herd that they had passed half a mile back. I set out, sighted the animals, 
but decided that it was too late, so returned to camp. Since noon the previous day, apart from 
cycling, I also had walked, over 30 miles. Needless to say, I slept well; while less than 400 yards 
away a leopard killed an antelope. I saved the skull for the 'museum', then scoured the bush for a 
couple of hours but saw nothing of note; Salimu, however, caught a handsome grass-green night 
adder (causus resimus), actually the first that I had ever seen alive, so never a day passed without 
something of interest. The camp place was called Luguo and we remained there to rest the porters 
who had another arduous march ahead of them. 

The porters departed at 2 am while I slept on beneath a tree in the open to rise at the first glimmer of 
light; it was Armistice Day, 1921 . I was about to depart when I discovered that both my tyres were 
flat; this delayed me for an hour. I cycled for eight miles through lonely bush before coming upon 
the safari, resting as arranged beside a government-sponsored banda; I walked in to find my table 
laid for breakfast - porridge was served two minutes later. After the meal I had a ten-minute chat 
with local people and we moved off punctually at 8.30 am. Carrying both my shotgun and a .22 rifle 
I cycled for 18 miles through dreary bush seemingly devoid of wildlife except for the brilliant scarlet 
and blue rock lizards; owing to a leaking valve and patch I had to pause and pump up a tyre no less 
than six times. On reaching Tambalali I hired a man to carry a petrol tin of water back to meet the 
oncoming porters about halfway; the arrangement worked well. My Miramba porters were splendid 
fellows; though up since 2 am and having walked 26 miles partly in the heat, they marched into 
camp singing lustily, "There is profit in strength", with the chorus chanting, "Goods for strength." It 
was 2.20 pm. 

As related in the concluding pages of the chapter on the Bwana Nyama, it was as I was leaving the 
Wembere that I received the three amusing telegrammes from the Bwana requesting me to meet 
him at Tabora; when we eventually met on the Dodoma station platform he asked for my hand- 
written diary covering the heavy poaching between Wembere and Tabora. At the conclusion of his 
own safari, when I requested its return, he could not find it - as stated in my bound series of 
typewritten reports to the Game Warden - so the last fortnight of my Wembere safari has to be 
omitted from this book. 

However, one entertaining item from the last two weeks of this safari was not lost; the contents of a 
hyena's stomach turned informer, this led to my arrest of a poacher and his committal for trial at 
Tabora, as related elsewhere. 1 
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Chapter 15 

ITIGI VIA SINGIDA TO MTALI'S 

still retain a copy of the Bwana Nyama's impossible instructions for this safari, undertaken in 
1922, as to what had to be accomplished or attempted; partly impossible because of the 
conflicting programmes entertained by the Bwana and his deputy. The "Instructions" begin with, 
"I have written to the Senior Assistant Game Warden asking him to let you get to Mwanza by 
August 20 th - 24 th at latest or as much earlier in the month as he can". Though the underlining of "at 
latest" was the Bwana's, for he wished me to supervise and report on grass-burning in relation to its 
effect on tsetse and game, Grey required me to remain at Kilosa until September 27 th . Item 7 of the 
numbered "Instructions" states, "Then go down to Ikoma and stay in the neighbourhood for two 
months if the Acting Game Warden can possibly let you ..." As the AGW said that I must be back 
by November 14 th , the entire safari was reduced to 40 days instead of the Bwana Nyama's 
postulated four months! 

Singida District, through which I must pass, then had a new APO; so on September 7 th I sent him a 
note, delivered by my boys Salimu and Nikola, together with the Game Department skinner, saying 
that until my arrival in three weeks' time, the three would be at Itigi to collect specimens. It so 
happened that the new APO, a recently promoted police inspector, was engaged in buying meal at 
Itigi when my men arrived; he promptly returned them to Kilosa by the next down train with a craftily 
written letter to "Dear Loveridge", in which he said that he could not possibly allow them to remain 
until my arrival as their presence would deter his frightened people from bringing their produce to the 
annual market. Frightened, he alleged, as they would suspect my men of being mormion 
(presumably a local form of mumiani, applied to cut-throats or those engaged in collecting blood for 
the purpose of sorcery, or heads for their European employers). However, my three boys alleged 
that he had said to them, "I will not have you here; I do not want you here, nor do I want your master 
in my district - had I met the five scouts he sent to Mkalama [they merely had passed through 
Singida District] I would have sent them back. I will not have any of the Bwana Nyama's men in my 
district". Then he took my three fellows to the akida, or chief, and allegedly said, "Do you want these 
people?" One can understand the wish to exclude game scouts from his district for the APO had 
not taken out a game licence and one of my assignments was to check the accuracy of rumours 
that he went shooting. 

To the reader such behaviour may seem incredible but at the time the APO and the MO were the 
only colonial officials in a district (ca. 7,550 square miles) almost the size of Wales (7,489 sq. miles). 
The APO had assured me that he had instructed the akida of Itigi to meet my train with 35 porters 
and to give me every assistance; the train arrived at the unearthly hour of 2.15 am, however, and 
there was no one there to meet it. I had to rely on the 1 6 scouts and boys accompanying me to 
offload the 2,000 pounds of baggage. Furthermore, these good fellows had carried everything to 
the nearby rest-house by the time that the akida, for whom I had sent twice, arrived with the 40 
naked porters that he had mustered. As an almost continuous chilly wind blew at night, it was 
bitterly cold; yet these hardy Wanyaturu went stark naked or at most wore a loin-cloth that did not 
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cover them, saying, "Why should a man cover himself unless he is diseased?" They alleged that 
their women would not marry a man who was clothed; this was not entirely true for their akida, sub- 
chiefs and some headmen were clothed yet managed to find wives. It was true, as I had noted 
when last here, that their women did not wear anything until married, though this taboo was already 
breaking down with the advent of traffic resulting in strangers passing to and fro through their district. 

Knowing that the safari would be leaving in the dark and recalling that there was no grass in the 
vicinity of Itigi, the environment of which is about as barren as that of Port Sudan, I had brought with 
me 40 ready-made grass rings which serve as cushions and save the box-bearing heads of the 
porters from becoming sore. Recalling that my route lay through thorn-scrub, I had had 80 giraffe- 
hide sandals made to protect bare feet; there were exclamations of appreciative delight from the 
men as each received his grass kata and a pair of sandals. Then every porter was given a 
numbered tag made from the conspicuously large figures from a commercial calendar, his number 
corresponding with that on the numbered load assigned to him. For each box or bundle bore a 
number that enabled my scouts to arrange them numerically in one long line. I might say here that 
this ticket system worked admirably, eliminating disputes, piracy or the shirking of certain loads; for 
example two porters were altercating over a smallish box, claimed by both. "Show me your tickets", 
I said; the heftier gentleman was then gently piloted to his own slightly heavier box just a yard away. 
Evasion was impossible unless several men should lose or discard their tickets but this was unlikely 
as they seemed to have got the idea that they would be paid only on presentation of their tickets. 

Besides a list of the individual porters, I personally carried a typed list of the contents of every box or 
the composition of each bundle. Consequently when on the march should something be required, 
skinning knives or bandages for example, I only had to refer to my list and say, "Bring me box 
number X". Everything was so organised that within one hour of our arrival by train at the station the 
safari of 40 men was on its way but I remained at the rest-house hoping to snatch some sleep from 
what remained of the night. On the veranda was Salimu bin Ali who was trained in the taking of 
blood slides and two porters whom I had retained to carry my camp bed and bedding. My recently 
engaged personal boy was quite untrained; having failed to put any oil in the hurricane lantern he 
had burned up the wick during the train journey, announcing on arrival, "Utambi umekwicha (wick is 
finished)". There would be no wick obtainable until we reached Singida but I had a brain-wave; from 
my khaki puttees I cut a 1 Vi inch wide strip and inserted one end of it in the burner. Hey presto! A 
clear, clean light with the improvised wick functioning smoothly through the cogs; now I need not 
spend a penny on wicks until both my puttees were finished! 

Leaving at daybreak on my cycle I overtook the safari near Mbonoa which consisted of a few 
scattered huts inhabited not by the Nyaturu tribe but by a remnant of the Taturu tribe who had 
settled there. We had to camp at this dreadful spot which was almost devoid of food and water; the 
latter was a long way off and though I asked for some at 7 am it was 1 o'clock before it arrived. 
Breakfast was truly named for 21 hours elapsed before I broke my fast. After the meal I dispatched 
my collector Salimu bin Asmani, together with Omari, the departmental skinner, in one direction 
while I took the opposite in a two hour tour of the thorny wilderness in search of signs of poaching 
but found none. Salimu, however, returned with some welcome additions to my collection besides 
five guinea-fowl that he had killed with a single shot. I had three of these made into study skins for 
the departmental 'museum' and shared the meat with my retainers. 

The most interesting thing that I encountered at Mbonoa was a hen ostrich, first seen casually 
feeding among the stubble of a maize-field about 200 yards away when we were making camp. 
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Later I saw it about a mile away and began to stalk it without a gun; on getting within 50 yards of the 
bird my pride in accomplishment began to wane and when only 20 yards separated us I felt certain 
that the bird must have a history. I enquired of an old man at a nearby kraal and he said that there 
were no wild ostriches in the vicinity so it was supposed to have strayed from a mission 12 miles 
away where some ostriches had been reared. This bird had been in the vicinity for about a year, 
living alone in the bush but coming to the shambas daily to feed or to be fed; "It will come if you call 
it", said he and, picking up an old maize cob lying nearby, he held it out and called as one might do 
for chickens. Sure enough the bird came running but on seeing that the proffered object was not 
edible, halted ten feet away; it was two feet taller than the old man who said that, if mtama millet was 
held out for it, the bird would actually take it from one's hand. 

The safari left between 3 and 4 am, after which I returned to my camp bed beneath the stars to try 
to sleep but it was terribly cold and the five men remaining with me had let their fire go out; imagine 
sleeping with no covering other than two square feet of cotton - two of them had not even that. Just 
before daybreak I roused the scouts to accompany me round the traps; the only victims were a 
genet and a rat. At 6.20 am I mounted my cycle and departed. The going was very heavy through 
nine miles of waterless scrub owing to the deep mixture of dust and sand; consequently the safari 
had already enjoyed an hour's rest when I reached Ndogwe, a desolate wind-swept spot where the 
only water came from a pool dug in a fissure between rocks. This stagnant pool was also 
bathroom, bedroom, dining room and outside offices for a swarm of aquatic frogs (xenopus 
muelleri) who could scarcely get out had they wanted to; I cleared the dirty liquid with alum for my 
entourage but personally preferred to drink milk. Hoping to avoid unnecessary porterage, I had 
written to the APO Singida enquiring if food would be available en route; he had replied that in 
September it would be both plentiful and purchasable. Nevertheless Ndogwe's obliging headman 
said that his people could not possibly supply the eight debes (four-gallon petrol cans) of meal 
required to feed my retinue but offered to find five grinding stones with which we could crush grain. 
So I held up a passing caravan of Nyaturu bound for Itigi and from them bought eight debes of 
kundi, a kind of millet, at the Itigi price of a shilling per debe. Naturally they were delighted at being 
saved the long journey to Itigi; thereafter, under a scout's supervision, ten porters in relays were 
kept grinding kundi continuously for two whole days! 

As tribal names of animals tend to be forgotten with the increase of sophistication, I have always 
attempted to record them where a group of knowledgeable old men are available; with this in view I 
had also asked the APO if he knew anyone at Singida who was interested in wildlife with whom I 
could talk when I got there. Shortly after our arrival at Ndogwe, and much to my surprise, an African 
presented me with a note from the APO which stated, "I have told the bearer to walk along the road 
until he meets you." That sounded simple but the man declared that he had been walking 12 hours 
a day for two days and was apologetic for not having met me sooner, which suggested that he had 
been told to hurry. When it transpired that, though not much of a naturalist, he had been sent to 
furnish me with Nyaturu names of the fauna, it occurred to me that he might also have been told to 
warn all villagers en route of my coming, the purpose of my visit and the advisability of refraining 
from poaching for a week. 

Following the customary routine I saw the porters off at 2 am; rising again at 5.30 to go the round of 
traps and supervise the removal of our six guntraps before departing on my cycle sharply at 6 
o'clock. When I reached Gwao's the safari had already been there for 30 minutes and I found the 
men endeavouring to pitch my tent in a howling gale of cold wind that made things difficult. Our big 
drum summoned the jolly little children to a mass meeting where they were invited to go and hunt 
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rats; remembering my visit of the previous year, away they went, returning in due course with the 
representatives of seven different species to an accompaniment of shrieks of laughter. When 
handed their pay they grinned, giggled and then dashed off to look for more rats; one youngster 
brought a hedgehog no larger than a tennis ball which immediately lapped up some proffered milk. 
Intending to keep it as a pet I placed it in an enamel wash basin but he, or she, having other plans 
climbed out of the basin during the night and was never seen again! As I found out later, the white- 
bellied or Ukamba hedgehog (atelerix pruneri hendei) makes an excellent pet individually but is 
socially a villain; they are so fond of milk and minced meat that they will feed unhesitatingly as soon 
as captured. However, it appears essential to keep these hedgehogs separate, or at most only a 
pair sharing a cage, for either a craving for fresh blood or some innate ferocity causes them to eat 
each other's feet. One hedgehog, when placed in the same cage as a large and lively egg-eating 
snake, attacked and disembowelled the harmless reptile. One of the first hedgehogs that I 
encountered at Gwao's was crossing the road near the village in moonlight; when pursued it ran 
with surprising swiftness; but neither speed, nor their spiny armature when rolled up, affords 
absolute protection for not infrequently during succeeding weeks I came upon dried skins and, at 
daybreak one morning, I found a freshly eviscerated individual that had evidently fallen prey to one 
of the carnivore. These African hedgehogs are much smaller than their distant European relatives 
whose normally greyish or grubby-brown belly fur is strikingly different from that of the white-bellied 
species. At Gwao's hedgehogs were called kenyi by the Nyaturu but other upland tribes, in whose 
country it occurs, know it by half a dozen different names. Being absent from the coast it lacks a 
Swahili name, so coastal men who encounter a hedgehog during the course of an up-country safari 
usually employ the Nyamwezi name of kalunguyeye. 

Our young tsetse collector was smitten with pleurisy, my diagnosis - subsequently confirmed as 
correct, so I had to engage two additional porters to carry him the 12 miles to Puma. The safari left 
in two instalments, mid-morning and after lunch respectively; I left with the second and was 
fortunate in reaching our destination just before a heavy thunderstorm broke loose. The downpour 
lasted an hour but continued as drizzle for another hour; at 6 pm I had my tent pitched for the rest- 
house was a gloomy hole without a single window! It had been used at least once by the akida. 
Nevertheless, the following night, wishing to free my tent for porterage, I moved into the windowless 
banda; rising at 1 am I routed out my merry men who went off in the moonlight cheering and 
singing. Though physically poor they were a good crowd and the safari was proceeding smoothly 
with no friction; my headman, Koloko from Nyasaland, was managing excellently. Owing to the 
darkness in my new quarters I overslept and failed to awake until 6.30 am; I killed a bug on the 
bedsheet and concluded that the two raised lumps on the sole of one foot were bug-bites. Each 
had a central black speck and throbbed like chigoe penetrations so I asked Salimu to extract the 
jiggers, if present; as he probed, with a needle, one lump in the very centre of my sole it sent such 
twinges to the centre of my other sole as to cause my foot involuntarily to withdraw suddenly. 
Salimu, with his customary charming smile, remonstrated, saying with reference to my wife, 
"Memsahib never made a fuss; she was very brave for chigoes. I removed many for her and all 
she would say was, 'Search well, perhaps there are others'." On this occasion he found none. 

I had sent word to the District Commissioner that I would arrive at Singida Boma (fort) at 8 am but, 
owing to my oversleeping and the bug-bites it was quite a race; by African standards the Puma - 
Singida road was good but as I attempted, on my cycle, the hill up to the boma my crank and chain- 
wheel parted company. I was met by Koloko and others in great excitement; at daybreak, they said, 
four elephants had come within 200 yards of the boma. The Bwana Shauri and the Bwana Daktari 
had come out in their pyjamas and had ordered the guard to fire; the bull had been wounded and 
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was being followed by the askaris. Many years had passed since an elephant had been seen in 
these parts; understandably, as so bare a countryside was wholly unsuitable for such great beasts - 
undoubtedly these four had lost their way. Then the Bwana Shauri appeared and, while we were 
having breakfast, an askari arrived to report that the wounded elephant had halted in a native 
shamba five miles away and had been shot through the brain. The DC drove me and a couple of 
my men out to view the corpse and remove the tusks and an ear for the Department; together the 
two tusks weighed 80 pounds though the animal was ten feet at the shoulder. With the returning 
porters went a box of specimens and the elephant ear for the 'museum'; also a sackful of lion and 
leopard skulls that I selected from a pile at the boma, on which rewards had been paid, and my 
unrepairable cycle! Dr Phillips, the MO, with extraordinary Christian generosity, insisted on lending 
me his fine new cycle, saying that I might keep it for a couple of months. What with enrolling and 
provisioning the 35 new porters it was a busy day and I did not finish until 7 pm when I had dinner 
with my hosts. 

At this time of year (it was 7 October 1922) water was said to be unobtainable along the route to 
Mdjengo's, our next stop, so the safari set out at 3 am; I followed at 6 o'clock and we arrived 
simultaneously at 7.30 am to be told that during the night a leopard had sprung upon a child 
sleeping in the doorway of its hut but it had fled at the ensuing uproar. Fortunately, apart from some 
internal clawing, the youngster was little the worse; still the villagers did not like idea of a leopard with 
such tendencies being in their vicinity, so I ordered the erection of a couple of guntraps. During the 
night along came a leopard, of course one cannot vouch for it being the same animal, and seeming 
to sense that broad is the road and easy the way that leads to destruction, began by clawing quite a 
deep hole at the back of the stockade. Failing to reach its prey, however, it apparently plucked up 
courage and, attempting to enter by the doorway, was shot in the head by the suspended rifle. 
Shortly after daybreak a deputation of indignant scouts and bearers came to protest that their 
quarters were literally swarming with the dreaded spirillum-fever ticks; I asked to see some and one 
of the party, after an absence of less than five minutes, returned with a handful - about 50 or 60 - of 
the loathsome crawling creatures. Sleep, said he, was impossible and they had been driven to 
seek refuge in another hut; several of the men had a score of bites. I could but hope that the ticks 
were non-infected for spirillum fever is one of Africa's worst afflictions to judge by the human wrecks 
that I have seen. Following several months of high fever the victim may be left with one side of his 
face paralysed and with palsied hands that shake like aspens; I had once met a Kenya Game 
Warden who had to be carried about in a chair as his legs had been rendered useless by the fever. 

On a previous occasion when I had stayed at this Government Rest Camp it had been clean but on 
arrival this time it was evident that the European's banda had been used to stable donkeys, 
allegedly by an itinerant Somali who had arrived too late, or was too lazy, to have a stockade built 
for them. I had it cleaned out before my camp bed was set up and I slept securely behind the 
carefully tucked-in mosquito net. Salimu showed me the tracks on the walls made by a few ticks as 
they ascended to spend the hours of daylight in the thatch; I ordered a careful search of my bedding 
before it was packed but only one solitary bed-bug was found and three fleas in my stockings! By a 
returning porter I sent a present of some ticks to the Administrative Officer at Singida, accompanied 
by a protest urging that he have his huts burned down and that the site be allowed to revert to bush; 
this would not please the local people who, though friendly enough, were indolent and much 
addicted to the drinking of beer, for they would have to provide fresh bandas for future travellers. 
Much to my men's satisfaction we struck camp and, after crossing numerous dry dongas, reached 
Mlewa's just before sunset; here too were some ticks but the major scourge was chigoe fleas. The 
place was so alive with them that many of the children appeared to be crippled for life and only able 
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to hobble about with difficulty; consequently I had my tent pitched on a hillside at a considerable 
distance from the rest house. The worried scouts reported that the headman's wife appeared to be 
recovering from an attack of spirillum, so, running the risk that they might bring some ticks in their 
bedding, I allowed the scouts to sleep in the bathroom and veranda of my tent as it was too late to 
make other arrangements. 

As a result of making the customary early start, Mtali's was reached before 7.30 am; the villagers 
were as friendly as ever though still over-addicted to beer drinking. I spent the day in routine 
scouring of the bush for signs of poaching, predators and so on; apart from smaller game the only 
large animal encountered was an ancient zebra stallion that appeared to be ailing. I shot him and 
found that his teeth were worn to stumps, his nostrils full of botfly maggots, his stomach infested with 
parasitic worms and his hide studded with ticks; every scrap of the meat was eaten by my 50 men 
with some assistance from a score of the local lazy-bones. Soon after 4 pm I set off up the 
wonderful rocky mountain that I had visited just a year ago; as then, the ravens (corvultur albicollis) 
were again nesting and it was a perilous climb for Salimu who, by tying his fez to a long withy, 
cleverly secured some eggs by carefully scooping them one by one from a nest; had he lost his 
nerve or his balance it would have meant a considerable fall to the rocks below. Before the tedious 
task was completed the shades of evening were upon us so we hastened across the "lost world" in 
order to descend to our camp far below.; while doing so I heard some bats squeaking in a cavern 
and shot four as they were of a species new to me - they proved to be Egyptian sheath-tailed bats 
(lipnycteris nudiventris) previously unknown in Tanganyika! As with most things obtained "after 
hours" I divided the series, giving two to the Departmental 'museum' and retaining two for my own 
collection. Back in the safari camp I skinned one of the bats personally and blew the ravens' eggs. 

However, my day's work was not over for, in appreciation of a gift of cloth sent to Mtali's by the 
messenger announcing my coming, he had presented me with a goat; these animals, said the 
villagers, were being much harassed by the numerous local leopards. So at 10 pm, the moon 
having risen clear of the rocks, I clambered up a ladder to the top of a 30 feet high boulder and lay 
there with the zebra's stomach left on the path that passed immediately below; as an additional 
attraction to leopards my goat was tied to a bush within range. Three times I dozed briefly to wake 
again with a start, for the boulder was steeply sloping and if I were to start to slip I would continue to 
do so; by midnight, finding it impossible to defy sleep any longer, I and my goat returned to camp. 

I was up and away before dawn to spend three hours along the crags and crevices, the scenery 
was too wonderful for words. Around the summit of one crag was a troupe of the huge, dark-olive 
Neumann's baboons (papio Anubis neumanni); I shot one and the entire party came screaming and 
running downhill straight towards myself and my gun-bearer, turning aside only when I shot a 
second one. In the afternoon after pegging out the skins, writing out labels and notes, I was 
obtaining the Kinyramba names of the local fauna from half a dozen garrulous old men when I was 
summoned to shoot some baboons that had been engaged in raiding native shambas allegedly 
nearby but actually some distance away. I went, fired a single shot and missed completely, 
whereupon the troupe fled; the villagers asserted that the animals slept on the cliffs overnight. Sure 
enough, at sunset several of the huge mastiff-like beasts came and sat on the highest crags of the 
hill that rose steeply behind the rest-camp site; though fully 500 yards away, their sight was so keen 
that they dodged behind boulders every time that I emerged from my tent with a rifle. Eventually, 
standing behind the grass fence with the rifle sights set at 600 yards, I fired at the largest and 
furthest baboon. The shot, as we later discovered, went clean through his chest; the baboon 
toppling over the edge of the cliff he fell some 60 to 80 feet below. Two of my men went leaping 
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from boulder to boulder but it took them 30 minutes to reach the foot of the cliff by which time it was 
too dark to locate the body. At daybreak I dispatched two accomplished skinners to take the 
necessary measurements and retrieve the skin and skull for the Departmental collection; this they 
achieved whereupon they followed us with the specimens to Mkalama. 

Many of the villagers had witnessed the shot and their exclamations had resulted in others 
emerging from their huts to ejaculate in their turn, when told by those who had observed the baboon 
fall, about my shot; one and all expressed amazement at the range of an English rifle. In fact, just a 
month before my departure from Kilosa, I had heard that the Morogoro police were about to destroy 
a number of superseded service rifles and I had asked for a dozen to be given to the Game 
Department; the first one that I tested proved to be so accurate that I had brought it with me, thus 
saving myself the expense of purchasing an expensive repeating rifle, for those that we had 
previously used for trapping were single loading without magazines. It was these discarded single- 
loaders that Green's men had been accustomed to use for trapping and which resulted in the 
following tragedy. When Green was returning from the safari that was ostensibly to stop the 
poaching of colobus monkeys, in order to avoid taking their skins to Game Headquarters he left 
them with an Arab acquaintance. To the latter he presented a repeating rifle, presumably one of his 
own, in appreciation for his looking after the colobus skins; for safety the Arab stored both the skins 
and the rifle among the rafters of his hut, a fact observed by one of Green's trappers 1 , whose home 
was in the vicinity. In due course the trapper was granted home leave and on reaching his village 
he learned that the nightly serenading lions were menacing his neighbour's stock; the opportunity to 
gratify his friends and to make some cash by selling lions' skins was too good to miss. He asked 
the Arab to lend him the rifle, suggesting that they share the governmental rewards for any lions 
killed but was met with an emphatic refusal. Undeterred the trapper went ahead with his 
preparations, constructed a stockade and arranged for a goat to be used as bait. Then, late one 
afternoon when the Arab was out, the trapper entered the Arab's house and purloined his rifle; this 
he installed in the stockade together with the trigger-releasing strings whose tautness he proceeded 
to test with his own head, being unacquainted with the workings of a repeating rifle and magazine. 
There this anecdote ends abruptly as did the fellow's life for his body was found, shot through the 
head which lay just inside the entrance to the stockade. 2 



As mentioned herein on the last page of Chapter 1 . 

Referred to briefly in "Many Happy Days I've Squandered", English edition, 1949, page 196. 
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Chapter 16 

MKALAMA AND NORTHWARDS TO SHANWA 

Apart from my use of a bicycle, this concluding month of the safari might well be considered 
typical of a foot-safari of 60 years ago when anxieties pertaining to petrol were unknown. To 
resume the account of this safari, the porters left Mtali's at 1 am and reached Mkalama at 
8.30; fortunately I arrived 30 minutes ahead of them, having left Mtali's on my cycle at 6 o'clock, so I 
was able to make arrangements for the hospitalisation of scout Kanondo, a nice Christian lad and a 
good worker, who had developed pleurisy at Mtali's. From a tarpaulin I had improvised a carrying 
hammock for him as he was much too ill to be left behind or to continue with us on the march that 
lay ahead; to assist with his recovery I arranged that a fellow scout remain with him at Mkalama. 
The District Officer was away and a Goan had been left in charge; two days before this man had 
received my written request to have 40 porters assembled by 4 pm and at least 8 debes of maize 
meal prepared to sustain them during three or four more days' marching through uninhabited bush. 
Nothing had been done, however, until after my arrival when the Goan sent a request to the akida 
for the meal; as the maize had to be ground, it was 6 pm before the first instalment arrived and then 
further driblets in kikapus until darkness fell at 7 pm - the total amounting to only three debes full. 
As for the porters, requested for 4 o'clock so that they might have a sleep before setting out at 
midnight on a six-hour trek to the nearest water, all the Goan would say when periodically prodded 
was, "They will come, they will come"; adding that such delays in furnishing porters were customary 
as nobody was ever punished. 

In order to be on hand I spent most of the day in my room at the Boma writing my reports, my official 
diary and official letters and doing some packing. Back to Kilosa I was sending the skins of a lion, of 
a leopard, of two striped hyenas and of two spotted hyenas that had been killed by my trappers, 
together with the skulls and other material I had collected for the Department. At 7 pm the Goan 
dispatched an askari to bring in such porters as were ready; it then transpired that of the 40 required 
only 30 were available. So at 8 pm I informed my fellows that with insufficient food and porterage 
the plan to leave at midnight would have to be abandoned and they could sleep till dawn. Then the 
Goan took me to call on three Arab traders, allegedly the only people in Mkalama who could furnish 
reliable information regarding the route that we proposed to take. With traditional hospitality the 
Arabs insisted on my sipping hot coffee; as we sat in their little duka, dimly lit by a smoky little oil 
lamp, the atmosphere seemed strangely Eastern, rather than African, to me as my hosts, sitting 
cross-legged, talked volubly to an accompaniment of waving arms. They warned me not to take the 
track to Sekenke that branches off the Mwanza road but made no mention of a footpath branching 
off within a 30 minute ride of Mkalama. At daybreak, after spending a couple of hours in the bush 
and augmenting the men's meagre diet, I had quite a task in getting them fed; eventually the 
outstanding porters arrived, altogether a splendid crowd, keen and sensible. Following the listing 
and numbering of their loads they departed at 1 o'clock singing cheerfully. 

When, however, I followed two hours later a gale of wind had sprung up raising clouds of dust that 
did not make cycling any more enjoyable; just outside Mkalama the road was broad but stony and 
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at one point I approached to within 50 yards of a wholly-absorbed warthog that was crossing it in a 
leisurely fashion. The Arabs had said that a signpost had been erected by the Germans beside the 
path that I was to take but actually it had fallen down and was lying hidden in the long grass. Even 
so I might have seen the footpath had my attention not been distracted by an approaching family of 
Africans who drew aside at the sound of my cycle bell to call out salutations, whilst obscuring the 
very track that I should have taken! So for another two hours I rode blissfully on till, failing to 
overtake the safari, I realised that I was on the wrong route so cycled ever faster in the hope of 
reaching some human habitation before nightfall. After covering more than 20 miles I came to a 
cluster of communal kraals near the shores of a huge lake the further end of which was invisible in 
the evening light. The people, who simply called it nyanza (lake), declared that it was a permanent 
sheet of water but, unless it was Lake Eyasi, it was not shown on my German map. Being now 5.30 
pm it was quite impossible to return to Mkalama before nightfall and the thought of sleeping in one of 
the communal kraals did not appeal to me; neither did I fancy facing those miles of endless bush 
alone with the possibility of some of my poor men being out all night looking for me. I asked for, and 
offered to pay, a guide who would put me on the right path; this proposition inaugurated a seemingly 
interminable discussion as no single individual would come with me. Eventually three spearmen 
agreed to accompany me for 6 pence apiece, a meal and a load of meat each when my camp was 
reached; there was further delay while they went to fetch their sandals and four spears. 

To begin with I cycled slowly while the three men trotted behind, until it became too dark to see; then 
we walked on while they endeavoured to persuade me to abandon the idea of reaching my camp, 
suggesting that we sleep by the way and start again at dawn. Not until I had blundered painfully into 
a couple of thorn-bushes was I prepared to concede the futility of continuing in the dark; I meekly 
consented to being led off the track to a group of temporary huts that had been erected and 
abandoned six months before by a party of elephant hunters. Most of the huts were in a ruinous 
condition but a few were still habitable; I selected one with three sides and my companions tore 
grass from a nearby roof and spread it on the ground for me to sleep on. It so happened that 
before leaving me at Mkalama my boy Omari had thoughtfully placed a box of matches beside the 
water bottle that I always carried when alone; this was something that he had never before done, so 
for the first time since leaving Kilosa I had a box of matches with me! With them my spearmen, by 
pulling down another hut, were able to make a fire in front of my open hut; beside this they planted a 
spear, then departed to a neighbouring hut to sleep, each with his spear stuck in the ground beside 
him. On my enquiring the reason for the fourth spear and its disposition, I was told that it was the 
desturi (custom). That weird night I slept little, mainly because I was cold with only shirt, shorts and 
sports stockings as my only covering; after a while I abandoned the hut to lie beside the fire where I 
was joined by my three companions who were even worse off than myself, being stark naked. At 
4.30 am I persuaded the three to start, promising to follow as soon as it was light enough to see my 
way; on overtaking them they gleefully pointed out that during the night a herd of elephants had 
passed along the track close to our sleeping place, claiming this as justification for their opposing my 
wish to continue in the dark. "What will you do if we meet a party of elephants?" they enquired, for 
my total armament consisted of a penknife, a hunting knife, the matches, my watch, a compass and 
my cycle. Pushing on ahead I pedalled for a full hour before reaching the side path and, shortly 
after taking it, I espied Salimu bin Asmani and Philip approaching. Fortunately, for the previous 
evening they had come back this far - three miles - in search of me but had decided that my cycle 
must have broken down and that I had returned to Mkalama. Having set out again at daybreak they 
were on their way there when we met. 

The safari had camped at the almost waterless Duromo River, which we reached at about 7 am. 
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The table was set and breakfast awaited me; other than that everything was ready for the next 
march, my tent having been struck. I dispatched 30 loads at once, the remaining ten to follow as 
soon as I was ready; game animals had been much in evidence along the way so I shot a zebra for 
my guides and, after they had taken all that they could carry, the remaining meat was devoured by 
my men. The safari took a couple of hours to reach the Sibiti River, the first of a dozen streams that 
we had crossed on the way that was actually flowing; it was 30 feet wide and knee-deep at the 
crossing point and its colour was a reddish yellow, possibly stained by acacia roots? The heat, and 
it was really hot, was somewhat tempered by an easterly wind that blew with gale force all day, 
carrying dust and grit that made one's eyes sore and that was trying to the temper. Beside the 
way I saw two human skulls and much of our route was strewn with bleached game bones the age 
of which was difficult to estimate. One of the Mkalama Arabs, who claimed to have travelled this 
way at intervals during the past 20 years, said that with the drying-up of the Wembere Flats during 
September the game migrated northwards in considerable numbers on its way to the Serengeti; it 
was now mid-October and, as I have reported, game was plentiful. Besides herds of zebra, we 
encountered hartebeest, wildebeest, waterbuck, Thomson's gazelles and impala; while tracks of 
rhinoceros and elephant made during the last rains were common. Of course there were no human 
habitations but during the day we passed some 60 Africans carrying salt from deposits just south of 
Lake Eyasi to their scattered homes in Mwanza Province; also we met some natives with impala 
meat, they said that the animal had been killed by a leopard; their claim was borne out by claw 
marks on a piece of the attached skin. Following the pitching of my tent, and within 50 yards of it, 
Salimu bin Asmani discovered the remains of a waterbuck concealed in a clump of bushes where it 
had been hidden by lions that had killed it the previous night. 

After breakfasting at 5.30 am the next day I set out for the Nduguyu River on my cycle; riding 
through 18 miles of bush I scarcely saw a soul except for a score of travellers around a waterhole 
that had been dug four feet down in a sandy river bed. Most of these people were dressed in 
game-skins, one had a fairly fresh one taken from an impala kid that he claimed had been killed by 
his dog. At these lonely watering places the interest displayed over each new arrival was quite 
amusing; shade was plentiful but there was no habitation. Continuing on my way I reached the 
Nduguyu at 10 am but the safari, which had left at 7 am, did not arrive until 2 o'clock. Being without 
food I lay down in a thicket for 15 minutes' sleep and then watched the bird life for a couple of hours; 
"feeling bored", which was such an incredulous novelty that I would not have believed it had I not 
written it at the time, I descended to the watercourse where the sand, glare and heat proved to be 
too trying and I retreated to my thicket. 

It was 3 pm before the second part of the safari arrived, enabling me to break a fast of ten hours 
with a combination of lunch and tea. As the Nyiramba porters were over-anxious about their rations 
for the next day, I went off and shot them a small buck which at the time I assumed was just a 
Thomson's gazelle; it was measured and the skin and skull preserved as a matter of course but 
years later I learned that it belonged to a local race known as gazella thomsonii biedermanni. When 
I returned, several of the scouts declared their rations were already finished (ahead of time) and that 
evening a deputation of porters, possibly instigated by scouts, came to urge me to allow them to 
start at midnight on the grounds that it was fully 35 miles, a 12 hour march, to the nearest human 
habitation. Everyone was so certain of this that I concurred, though with some reluctance; the 
petitioners reached the Semu River at 4 am and by cycle it took me only two hours. At this time of 
year there was not a single drop of water on the surface of the 60 feet wide watercourse, nothing 
but hot sand. However, after my arrival, digging the riverbed to a depth of four feet resulted in our 
reaching clear, though queer-tasting, water and at two feet we encountered a contented and 
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succulent toad the body of which was swollen with moisture; on being picked up it discharged a 
considerable jet of fluid. I labelled it as from Mariyoshi, possibly the name of the nearest hamlet or 
stream. The heat was extremely trying and as there was no shade in which to pitch my tent, I slept 
on my camp bed in the open; at 1 .30 am, aroused by a lion calling nearby, I saw that every fire was 
out - the men were all sleeping in the riverbed where the sand provided a warm and comfortable 
couch. Being only a short distance away I shouted for the two rascals who had been assigned to 
fire-watching and in five minutes they had the riverbed ablaze with light. The lion moved off and his 
roars became fainter and fainter in the distance; the men surmised that he had been approaching in 
search of water until disturbed by our presence. 

Leaving at daybreak the next day I soon overtook the safari and, after a pleasant ride of one and a 
half hours, reached Msanga, a march that the men accomplished in three hours; they thus 
demonstrated that my estimate of the total distance from the Nduguyu River being only 21 miles 
was correct. Either the fellows deliberately deceived me to avoid a seven hour march or were 
ignorant; undoubtedly some feared that they might go hungry or succumb to thirst. While 
supervising the pitching of my tent beneath a mighty baobab tree at Msanga I caught a small house 
snake, followed shortly afterwards by a stripe-bellied sand-snake just outside; as I did not want the 
latter I released it much to the astonishment of the local onlookers who had gathered round. One of 
them had brought a sturdy young baboon which he wished to sell to me but I did not buy it. My tent 
was full of drying skins and skulls, so it was not surprising that I was awakened that night by the 
movements of an animal in the tent; the intruder darted out into the pale moonlight as I sat up 
suddenly - I shot it dead and to my chagrin discovered that it was a black cat. In the morning the 
local mwanangwa, or village headman, came to apologise for the intrusion, for it was his cat. I 
expressed regret at the mishap and he seemed astonished when I gave him compensation for his 
loss! He had told me that a few days ago a goat had been carried off by a leopard, but such 
occurrences were unusual. We set six guntraps but in vain. 

On leaving Msanga our route lay through wonderful country consisting of scattered thornbush and 
open rolling downs on which small groups of cattle grazed; as I cycled along with a shotgun slung 
across my back, every youngster and the few women encountered fled at my approach. There was 
such a maze of paths, however, that both the safari and I lost our way several times. One youngish 
herdsman, to whom I called for directions, turned his back and pretended not to hear; as he was 
only 150 yards away I left the path and started riding across the short grass whereupon he took to 
his heels and went dodging in and out of the thornbush. I arrived several hours ahead of the safari 
at our next stop, Lalago, centre of a relatively populous area of scattered pastoralists under a sultan 
- a superior and obliging individual who received 2,000 rupees per annum for supervising the 
collection of the poll-tax. Owner of a Rayleigh cycle himself, he assured me that the area was free 
of tsetse, a statement that was later corroborated by my tsetse boys. Promising that ample food 
and water would be forthcoming for my men, he conducted me to a recently built and well- 
constructed rest-house or banda; there, with an appreciative audience of about 40 Africans, I set to 
work skinning and stuffing a couple of birds that had been collected on the way. Enquiring about 
carnivores I was told that apart from an occasional passing lion there was no trouble; hyenas were 
plentiful but performed their usual role of undertakers. They, or the numerous native curs, would be 
the likeliest victims if we set any guntraps, so we refrained; allegedly there was no game of any 
consequence within five or six miles, hence when I had finished the birds I visited the nearby village. 
There I found the shops of an Indian and of several Arabs who were chiefly engaged in buying 
hides and locally grown cotton. Eventually when the safari did arrive, having lost its way, I found that 
two of the men were down with malaria while a third was incapacitated from walking due to a thorn 
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in his foot. Everyone was exhausted by the heat, so I gave them a day off in camp. 

After the rest day the safari departed shortly after midnight and I, following at 6 o'clock, reached 
Mwadira, 30 minutes ahead of them, at 8 am. If the garrulous but affable mwanangwa could be 
believed, the sultan had failed to inform him that we would be arriving; consequently no wood, water 
or food were ready and the otherwise nice rest-camp was unswept. Actually there was no firewood 
or game within miles and, immediately after breakfast, I spent five hours looking for the latter; 
gazelle and ostrich were all that I saw, so astonishingly tame that they permitted me to approach 
within 200 yards. When they did depart, it was reluctantly, as if loth to take their eyes off such a 
curious spectacle as a white man; this was reassuring but, nevertheless, some poaching had been 
going on as I found on entering a hut on the outskirts of the settlement. Furthermore, on returning 
to camp I was told that a man carrying zebra meat had passed along the road; questioned by the 
scouts he claimed that it was from a lion kill - this was possibly true as the previous night a lion had 
been heard roaring. As darkness descended a jackal came close to camp and towards midnight a 
hyena walked right up to the sleeping boys; hearing it, I slipped out of bed and removed a rifle from 
beside the head of one of the log-like sleepers, returning with it to my door-less banda. I had 
scarcely been seated for two minutes when the hyena was back and came within 20 feet of me; 
there was no moon and I could but see a dark shape so I should not have fired, perhaps, for I 
missed! 

About 9.30 the following morning I overtook some stragglers and then the main safari; the paths in 
this area were the wriggliest I had ever seen, constantly back-tracking instead of advancing. A mile 
or so after passing the safari I took the wrong track and goodness knows where I would have got to 
had not the pedal fallen off my cycle; at first I could see no sign of my men but later glimpsed them 
making their way through a mtama shamba. Running and walking I hastened back to the path that 
they had taken and fortunately reached it simultaneously with the afore-mentioned stragglers; 
Salimu took my cycle and I continued on foot for the remaining ten miles. It took us four hours to 
reach Shanwa, a tiny settlement nestling about the foot of sundry rocky masses rising from the 
centre of a vast plain the grass of which was close-cropped by the people's cattle. On arrival I was 
conducted to the finest rest-house so far encountered; the walls, about ten feet high, were 
composed of tall canes so closely lashed together that some time elapsed before I discovered that 
grass was packed between the outer and inner canes. The apex of the roof was 20 feet above the 
hard, well-made floor and the building was surrounded by a circular veranda that was also 
impressively well-finished. The cane lounge in the outside toilet was so luxurious that it made one 
loth to leave! The compound was fenced in and, in due course, the carefully planted trees would 
render the place even more attractive. 

At about 3 pm, when the half-dozen Arab shopkeepers, together with some 18 leading Africans, 
called on me, much of minor interest occurred. Salimu returned with a glossy ibis in the oviduct of 
which was a pigmented egg ready for laying; I told him to return to the vicinity and search for a nest 
- this he did and he took me to see it, suggesting that it was quite impossible to reach. The nest 
was in a tree growing from a fissure on the face of a sheer rock; Salimu managed to get down to it 
and removed both of his puttees as one by itself was too short, tied them together and let them 
down so that I might attach a tsetse net to the end. Then, one at a time, he lowered the two eggs 
safely to me so that they might, when duly blown, complete the clutch. Both boys and bearers were 
in an exuberant mood when, following a day's rest, we set off shortly after midnight on Monday 
morning; we had been given a guide to pilot our path across country to Zagayu, or Sagayo as it was 
called at the time. 
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The ludicrous affair that followed was typically African and helps to explain why I so love Africa. At 
regular intervals in the long line of bearers, which one could imagine to be a railway track, I had 
installed a scout or personal servant, each had been assigned the name of a railway station on the 
line from Dar es Salaam to Kilosa by some wit; then, mimicking the Goan or African telegraphists to 
perfection, they tapped out imaginary messages like, "kut-kut-kut-katakutakari-kutagari", 
interspersed with questions and replies. For example Kilosa (Philip) called for the stationmaster Itigi 
(Omari) and this would be passed up the line till the call got through; when the connection was 
established the stationmaster might be asked what the water was like at Zagayu, was there plenty? 
Was food abundant? How much would one have to pay for a goat? And so on in a similar vein. 
The messages were so loaded with quips and jokes that I was kept laughing for a full hour. Sprays 
from the numerous thornbushes frequently struck one's face, making our going unpleasantly 
difficult; those of us at the head of the line, where my boy was carrying a sulky acetylene lamp, 
generally managed to avoid them and I would call out "miiba (thorns)" and this warning would be 
passed from station to station down the line. However, by the time the message reached Itigi, 
Omari was so intent on relaying the preliminary "kuta-kut-gati" that he ended abruptly on the word 
"miiba" as the thorn-spray struck him full in the face; this evoked gales of laughter in our silly 2 am 
mood. Then Philip (Kilosa), in the middle of tapping out a message, put his foot in a hole and fell full 
length; the next 'stationmaster' on the line promptly telegraphed to say that the Kilosa stationmaster 
had fallen from his train and requested that an engine be sent down the line to look for him. The 
merriment resulting from this night's safari sufficed our fellows for a whole week of reminiscences. 
Game, invisible in the darkness but disturbed by our progress, would suddenly snort nearby before 
making off. 

At 2.30 am we came to an mbugwe (dried-up swamp) where the ground was so fissured that there 
was a real risk of someone breaking a leg; I decided that everyone should lie down just where they 
were and wait for daylight. In a matter of minutes my bed was erected and made up, while each 
man slept beside his load in one extended line; in a very short time all were asleep. Waking before 
sunrise I sprang from my bed and set off with three men; we saw dikdik, Thomson's gazelles, roan 
and several herds of zebra; we all then hastened on until 8.30 am when we reached the first 
outlying huts of Zagayu. This was the area in which more than 400 Africans had been stricken with 
sleeping sickness during the recent May outbreak; my instructions were to collect blood smears 
from the carcasses of as many different kinds of mammals as possible; of course skins and skulls 
of the victims were all carefully preserved. As this would necessitate my remaining several weeks, it 
was desirable to camp as near as possible to the spot from which the maximum number of cases 
had come, provided that the fauna was still present in the vicinity. 
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Chapter 17 
THREE MEMORABLE WEEKS AT ZAGAYU 

Unfortunately our guide knew precious little Swahili and the local people none at all - with the 
exception of one individual; on his arrival I explained the situation and he replied, "Oh, yes, 
the Provincial Commissioner is far away in Mwanza but he had told the Sultan that I would 
be coming, so he was expecting me." Despairingly I sent for the Sultan, unaware that he lived one 
and half miles away; in due course he arrived, dressed in European clothes, an intelligent elderly 
man with earache. We were told that there had been no fresh cases of sleeping sickness during 
the month, so it appeared that the epidemic was subsiding; the Sultan went on to tell me that since 
the Bwana Nyama had been at Zagayu five months ago there had been 20 prosecutions for 
infringement of the game laws! Whether this information influenced him in any way, or whether he 
actually thought that he was taking me to a really desirable camping site, who can say? Anyway, 
beneath a blazing sun he conducted me for more than a mile along a track through long grass to a 
place teeming with cattle and small boys; the latter together with their charges wandering aimlessly 
through the bush would render any shooting hazardous. The only available water was filthy and in a 
mudhole; so weary and footsore after our nocturnal trek, back we tramped, and I was taken to the 
Government rest-house where the Bwana Nyama had stayed for five days. The roofing beams of 
this badly-built rest-house were riddled with boring beetles whose powdery gnawings and excreta 
fell continuously in a gentle shower on just everything; it was about half a mile from the nearest 
rocky kopjes where sleeping sickness had been rife. Hence, I had my tent erected on the cleared 
area of red soil where the rest-house was sited; the position was very open and exposed but 
conditions were not too dreadful when a gale arose at about tea-time. At sundown my acetylene 
lamp refused to function properly, so, being weary, I sat with the boys by their camp fire and listened 
to their chatter, mostly tales of their war experiences. 

Half an hour before sunrise I was off to the kopjes at the bases of which were the scattered kraals 
from which all the occupants had been removed; each kraal was surrounded by a mnyara hedge 
and it was pathetic to see the gardens all overgrown, the cooking vessels broken and scattered 
about with other discarded possessions. My gunbearers were rather terrified of approaching these 
abandoned huts, fearing that infection still lurked among them; I explained that it was only the bites 
of the tsetse flies of which they must beware. Fortunately the dry season was drawing to a close so 
there were relatively few tsetse around; in fact on average, I only had about one every two hours. 
Most of these huts had been built close against the kopjes which swarm with hyraxes, popularly 
known as rock rabbits; these hyrax were suspected of harbouring the trypanosomes of sleeping 
sickness, so it was from them that I began the business of taking blood slides. None of the 15 
slides that I prepared for the bacteriologists showed any trypanosomes as far as I could see 1 , 
neither did we see any tsetse on the hyraxes; despite being wary, both men and I were occasionally 
punctured by these flies when we were on the kopjes where the little animals resided. Decidedly 
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rabbit-like with rubbery toes admirably adapted to scrambling over boulders, these furry ungulates 
with rhinoceros-like teeth have in the past posed puzzling problems for tidy-minded taxonomists. As 
late as 1939 GM Allen placed them between porcupines and elephants; more recently their 
anatomy has resulted in them being located between elephants and rhinoceroses. 

Many kinds of animals had moved into the abandoned area, even zebras and other game had 
emerged from the bush to feed in the silent, overgrown gardens; this was during the night, however, 
and they were invariably gone before the tsetse began biting. In addition to those of zebra I 
collected smears of the dozen species of antelopes found in the vicinity; more promising were the 
grotesque warthogs (phacochoerus aethioicus aeliani) for they remained feeding in the fly-belt late 
in the morning and were much preyed upon by tsetse which they may not have resented to the 
same extent as the thinner-skinned ungulates or they would have sought shelter in their burrows 
earlier. Two that I had shot at 10 am were teeming with tsetse, about 30 flies on each of them; so 
my first impression that these insects were "relatively scarce" was only partially correct, for at other 
times and on other kopjes the tsetse were, as one of my gunbearers said, "like a swarm of bees". 

On that first day at Zagayu, after tramping about wearily in the oppressive heat I returned to camp 
soon after 1 0 am for breakfast. Over towards Lake Victoria there were distant rumblings of thunder, 
black clouds and lightning. Writing up notes and labels, then applying finishing touches to the skins 
prepared by the boys, occupied me till lunch. Afterwards I had intended to do some more writing 
but a gale of wind arose heralding a dust cyclone that seemed to have selected our camp for the 
centre of its revels; first from one side and then the other it blew through the banda, literally 
smothering us in red dust which was not only choking but gritted in one's eyes. In a twinkling it had 
deposited a layer of dust on papers and bed, a maddening ordeal for me so much did I detest it. 
Writing had to be postponed until evening when the wind subsided somewhat and I could be shut 
into my closed tent. 

During, or after the storm, a delightfully dainty young Tanganyika steenbok (raphicerus campestris 
neumanni) which had accompanied us for a couple of months was lost; it had become most 
affectionate, aggressively so when it was thirsty and, to the accompaniment of loud sucking noises, 
it would assail the backs of the Africans' knees with uncompromising vigour; nor would it desist until 
given a drink. Milk was all that we provided, for it found for itself by grazing alone in the vicinity of our 
camps. When it was reported to be missing I mustered 30 men to advance in an extended line 
through the surrounding sea of grass; in the process they disturbed a larger steenbok but failed to 
find ours. Salimu bin Asmani, who had originally acquired the little antelope, was greatly upset and 
continued the search alone, plodding about until darkness fell; he had originally brought it to me at 
Shanwa saying that he wished to give it to my wife who was then in Britain; I asked him how this 
could be done and he had replied in Swahili, "Put it in a box and post it to her as you do snakes." 

Next day on returning from my customary dawn reconnaissance I had our camp moved to where 
the nearest kopjes rose from an ocean of grassland; there my tent was pitched between two 
cottage-sized boulders with its entrance only a couple of feet from a rock face that should, though 
rather hot, shield it from the worst tornadoes. The kitchen consisted of another couple of cottage- 
sized boulders roofed by a third that was not quite so large; across the far end of this so-formed 
cave we erected a grass wall to keep out sudden gusts of wind. There was brief excitement when 
the men engaged in cutting the grass nearby disturbed a large civet; the animal dashed through 
camp and I shot it 20 feet from my tent. It was the third of six species of carnivore from which we 
secured smears in the search for trypanosome in the vicinity. The daily gale did not arise until about 
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mid-afternoon and then so suddenly that my papers were blown all around the tent; so violent were 
the squalls that, on two occasions of fully 30 minutes each, a dozen of the men had to hold and 
struggle with the wildly flapping tent to prevent it from becoming airborne while grass swirled about 
them. Fortunately we were spared the suffocating dust that, as a red glow, we could see in the 
distance obscuring not only our previous camp site but the entire landscape in the vicinity of the 
murram road. Then down swept driving rain making it necessary for all of the skins - civet, hyena 
etc - that had been drying in the shade to be hurriedly brought into the tent; however, by the time 
that darkness descended all was peaceful and picturesque with our several fires casting shadows of 
us as troglodyte giants on the surrounding rock faces! 

At 6.30 am next day I was on the point of starting out when a runner arrived with a note from the 
regional medical officer stating that he was on his way to see me; actually four hours elapsed before 
he arrived by motorcycle, having left his safari team making its camp six miles away. The doctor 
wanted to discuss the feasibility of cutting and completely clearing a 400 yards wide swathe through 
the dense thornbush in order to separate the presumably trypanosome-infected tsetse along the 
Simiyu River from the possibly non-infected flies of the Duma. He thought that we should obtain a 
good view of the area from the slopes of Mount Sansui which was a good two hour's walk from my 
camp. He proposed taking me there on the carrier of his motorcycle and we set off immediately 
after lunch; however, his motorcycle had other ideas and objected to the extra 165 pounds of my 
weight over so rough a track, emphasising this by disallowing the worthy doctor control of the 
steering - it was really fortunate that we did not come a cropper! I suggested that we walk but Dr 
Maclean would not consider it; though I had never consented to being carried in Africa, except when 
afflicted by malaria, at his urging I had my deck chair converted into a machila and was carried by 
porters. It was 3 pm when we left and 7 o'clock before I returned, shortly after dark. A few days 
later I was again on the slopes of Sansui, for Maclean had sent over the man selected to 
superintend the huge clearing operation with a request that I show him the area; whether this 
clearance was ever achieved I never heard. Apart from this diversion my daily routine continued 
much the same though radiating in different directions; on each of six successive days the following 
week I rose at 3.30 or 4 am and set out in the dark or just before sun-up. 

That day, that is 24 hours after we had shifted camp to the kopje, our small steenbok was found 
quite by chance, by Scout Koloko, only 200 yards away from the new camp site. Salimu was, of 
course, delighted and said that the steenbok should wear a bell but a week elapsed before a local 
Sukuma was found with a wee brass bell for sale. Thereafter the dainty little antelope, satisfactorily 
equipped, was accustomed to run tinkling about camp, nibbling here and there or aggressively 
butting the back of someone's knees when she wanted a drink. We also had a young hyrax about 
the size of a fully-grown guinea-pig; when first caught, this attractive little beast was very ferocious 
but soon became as friendly as a cat, coming to me to be picked up, patted and played with. It 
displayed an insatiable (and instinctive) desire to be climbing on chairs or anything climbable that 
was within its reach and we kept it on a leash attached to a tent peg cord where it could eat what 
vegetation it chose that was within reach. It was but a simple matter to shift the clip of the leash to 
another cord for a fresh feed; its wild relatives were living among the rocks only 100 yards away. 
Then there was an immature northern chanting hawk (melierax m. metabates) which was very 
much at home in a cleft of the rocks; its parents' only offspring; it whistled when hungry and fed itself 
on chopped meat. It had begun to take short flights and, as might be expected, eventually flew 
away. Our only other captives were half a dozen tortoises and sundry snakes and lizards. 

Afternoon excursions generally resulted in our becoming caught and thoroughly drenched by the 
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daily downpours and, on one occasion, we sought shelter beneath a huge rock and tree - the terrific 
thunder and lightning might have struck the rock so, as we were already soaked and shivering, I 
pushed on. That day we had an appointment with a witch-doctor who had promised to produce live 
porcupines; in my walkabouts I had come across the occasional shed quill, besides finding a 
porcupine skull in one of the abandoned gardens, making it necessary for me to secure half a 
dozen blood smears. Porcupines spend the daytime sleeping in the terminal chamber of the 
burrows, which are frequently extensive, that they appropriate from aardvarks or warthogs - the 
witch-doctor's extraordinary technique for locating the beasts, together with the amusing results of 
that afternoon, have been related elsewhere 1 so need not be repeated here. On heading back for 
camp that day in the rain, however, the black-cotton soil adhered to our boots so tenaciously that 
they almost assumed the dimensions of elephants' feet; consequently walking became excessively 
wearisome, augmented by having to push our way through knee-high water-laden grass, so it was 
nearly dusk by the time that we reached camp. Awaiting me there was Scout Mahomed together 
with two poachers that he had arrested for killing roan, topi and zebra; Mahomed had also 
discovered an African suffering from sleeping sickness who, rather than be removed to hospital, 
had built himself a small hut away in the bush where, of course, he served as reservoir of 
trypanosomes for hungry tsetse. 

Shortly after our arrival at Zagayu I had paid off 30 of our 50 porters but the rest had to remain until 
sufficient petty cash arrived from Mwanza; this having arrived I was able to pay off the remaining 20 
men on our return from the porcupine hunt and they were all set to leave for their homes at dawn. 
Unfortunately I had never thought to search the kit of the departing 30; had I done so I might have 
recovered a missing scalpel of mine and a knife belonging to Philip. This time, as the porters were 
on the point of departure, at the urging of a scout, I ordered that their bundles be searched by two of 
the scouts; this resulted in our finding, in six of the bundles, a Government screwdriver, a scout's 
sheath-knife and four lengths of rope which had been issued for the tying of loads. A dozen such 
lengths of rope had already been 'lost' in this way since our departure from Itigi. 

Despite the delay caused by this affair I left at 4.30 am and had a most successful hunt, capturing 
more tsetse on a couple of warthogs than on all the 27 other kinds of mammals collected during the 
previous fortnight, and yet was back in camp by 1 1 am. A heavy downpour prevented my going out 
in the afternoon; in any case both the government skinners and my own staff had all the work with 
which they could reasonably cope to occupy them until nightfall. I was fully engaged in taking down 
Mahomet's charges against the two poachers and the latters' statements in their own defence. 
Another scout had found a local resident in possession of a clutch of ostrich eggs; "clutch" in such a 
connection seems inappropriate; regretfully I sent a couple of men to bring in the delinquent so that I 
might hear what he had to say for himself. 

Scarcely a day passed on safari without something of interest happening. Returning to camp one 
day I found the witch-doctor there; probably he had heard rumours of my imminent departure. He 
enquired whether I wanted any more porcupines; when I replied in the negative he asked if there 
was anything else that he could do for me. One of a group of scouts and skinners who had 
gathered round to eavesdrop exclaimed with a mischievous grin, "He could catch some snakes; 
he's been telling us that he has a powerful dawa (charm) to protect him from their bites". "Really?" I 
enquired. "Truly", replied the mganga. Rising from my chair I stepped inside the tent and brought 
out a box of live snakes; opening the box I pounced on a couple of squirming reptiles and held them 
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out to the mganga. Instead of grasping at this opportunity to enhance his prestige, the 'doctor' 
backed away, exclaiming that these snakes were not from his district; this excuse, coupled with the 
fellow's evident discomfort, caused a burst of laughter from the onlookers. I popped the harmless 
snake inside my shirt and wrapped the back-fanged one about my neck; then, as he wanted cash, I 
offered to buy the two skin bags of 'medicines' slung about his neck if he would tell me what each of 
the charms and concoctions was for. Somewhat to my surprise he agreed and kept me busy 
writing down all the marvellous things that respective powders were supposed to do. 

What ordinary mortals feel about leaving a locality with no likelihood of ever returning, I am not 
qualified to say, but a naturalist is haunted by the possibility that he may have missed an opportunity 
that may never recur of discovering something choice. Such misgivings resulted in a couple of 
hectic days before our imminent departure. The first began with my leaving, accompanied by two 
gunbearers, at 3.30 am for Mount Sansui; two bearers with Mahomet, who was one of the Bwana 
Nyama's men trained in the taking of blood smears, were left to follow at a discreet distance but 
warned not to lose touch. To facilitate communication both Mahomet and I carried whistles; in due 
course I shot a cotton's oribi (ourebia ourebi cottoni), the only one that I ever killed, then whistled for 
Mahomet but without result. Whistling at intervals we waited for an hour, then managed to hang the 
antelope in a tree and, despatching one gunbearer in search of Mahomet, I continued with the 
other; eventually, after an absence of 1 1 hours, mostly spent in walking, I and the one gunbearer 
reached camp at 2 pm. An hour later the second gunbearer, having located Mahomet and the two 
other bearers, arrived with the oribi. Apparently Mahomet had drunk half the water in my bottle; 
however, he accused the man who had been carrying the bottle of having done so - and they both 
had a witness! Consequently I could not punish either of them, though I was fairly confident that 
Mahomet was the culprit. Over the years I could not recall any employee of mine betraying such a 
trust. 

At 4 pm I set out again, this time for an hour's ride to the Simiyu River; it had long since ceased to 
flow but had left some widely scattered pools from one of which a lion had drunk the night before. 
This pool was some 30 feet wide and about 100 yards in length; in a tree overlooking it I had had a 
platform constructed to accommodate myself and a gunbearer who pointed out a column of the 
dreaded safari ants only 20 feet from the base of the tree. Fortunately they did not visit us, for even 
in daylight it was difficult enough to descend from that tree! That night, however, there were 
mosquitoes in abundance to which I would have preferred the company of a good friend! At one 
time a mysterious grunting noise made us think that a sounder of swine was coming down to drink; 
slowly I raised my gun for we had not obtained a blood sample of the wary wild pig. As nothing 
appeared, though the grunting recurred intermittently, I concluded that the strange sound might 
have been made by a crocodile, a creature that is sometimes vocal though nothing like the booming 
American alligator. So, shortly after daylight when Salimu arrived with some porters to carry the 
bedding back to camp, I got the men to walk in line up the pool in the hope of ascertaining definitely 
what was the source of the grunting. There was no crocodile but, to me amazement, two huge 
bullfrogs of a species previously unrecorded in Tanganyika were found; both were gravid females 
that I had mistakenly thought represented a new species which I described as rana mwanzae. 
Alas, I subsequently discovered that they were examples of a chiefly western and central African 
amphibian, the groove-crowned bullfrog, named 70 years before by Dr Albert Gunther as rana 
occipitalis. Gunter's description was based on much younger individuals; hence my humiliating 
error. Then, employing the mosquito net that I had been unable to use in the tree, we dragged the 
pool and captured a number of small fish; though failing to secure smears of lion's blood the outing 
had not been a total loss as a number of interesting creatures had been collected. It was noon 
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when we reached camp where I had spent only two of the past 31 hours; the other 29 hours in the 
open air; what a glorious way in which to earn one's daily bread! 

Of course there were what some might call "off' days"; the following one began auspiciously enough 
at daybreak with two species of bustard, two buck and two warthogs - of the latter the one shot at 7 
am was fly-free but the other, shot at 9 am, was significantly swarming with tsetse. Leaving one 
gunbearer to guard the corpses I set off with the second gunbearer to find the road; however, he 
developed malaria, so I shouldered two guns, two haversacks and a water bottle and was 
absolutely all-in on reaching the track at 2 pm. I blew my whistle and then fired a shot into the air to 
attract the attention of some chair-bearers whom I could see on the horizon long before it filtered 
into their sluggish minds that continuous whistle blowing indicated distress; when at last they 
decided to come and fetch me they had the dizziness to enquire sweetly what it was that I had shot 
when I fired into the air. A terrific downpour developed, accompanied by an appalling wind, thunder 
and lightning; back in camp the rain drove into both bandas and tents, wetting many skins, both 
animal and human. 

Next day, though greatly tempted to make a final tour of the bush, I decided fortunately to remain in 
camp to clear up outstanding tasks before our departure. At about noon heavy rain started to fall 
and continued to do so for several hours; when we struck camp at 6.30 pm it was dark and still very 
threatening but there were only spots of rain as we tramped across a seemingly endless mbugwe 
that nevertheless yielded some interesting amphibians. Eventually the end of the mbugwe was 
reached at 1 am and the tents were all up one hour later, by which time everyone was dropping with 
tiredness. 

At break of day we were roused by a whistle that I thought was that of the headman Saidi; he 
thought that it was mine and started to rouse the porters until I called to him to desist as it was only 5 
am; an hour later I breakfasted in the open while my tent was being packed. Though now reduced 
to a team of 72, our fair-sized caravan moved off with the Sukuma bearers melodiously singing that 
I was their father who they were taking to Mwanza but would willingly take me on to Kigoma if I 
wished! Bunkum, of course, as later in the day a dozen asked if they might now return home. We 
passed a Thomson's gazelle that did not seem to be wholly feral for it remained within 100 yards of 
us; the men urged me to shoot it, alleging that its horns were exceptionally long or that it was in 
other ways desirable, but it was such a pretty sight that I refused. We came to the Sleeping 
Sickness Hospital established at the height of the epidemic but now in the charge of an African 
dresser; I called in and was shown all the patients. Shortly afterwards we reached the abandoned 
Medial Department camp where I was supposed to stay; however, before permitting any loads to be 
put in the huts I ordered a search to be made for spirillum ticks. It was not long before a tick was 
found full of human blood, so, to the accompaniment of a good deal of grumbling, I made the 
porters proceed with the loads for another 1000 yards to where, threatened by an impending storm, 
the tents were pitched beneath a tree. At 6 pm we moved off again in a drizzle that lasted a couple 
of hours but we kept on until the track ended abruptly in a sheet of water that the vivid flashes of 
lightning revealed to be of vast extent. A scout was sent on to see if it was fordable but was soon 
up to his knees; so we back-tracked from the water's edge for 100 yards and then hastily erected 
the tents and my ground-sheet for the porters. 

Within 30 minutes all was completed and not a moment too soon for down came the rain; some 50 
loads were neatly stacked around the walls of my tent such that I felt very snug; on a table in the 
bathroom of my tent two sick scouts were sleeping and there were six healthy ones beneath the 
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veranda awning. The loads contained some hundreds of museum skins and hides including those 
of a bushbuck, two topi, three roan, three zebra, four warthogs and four porcupines, every scrap of 
the flesh of which had gone to feed my entourage during our stay at Zagayu. Many of the hides had 
been more or less dampened by the rain but did not smell; possibly more sensitive nostrils than 
mine would have disagreed. 
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Chapter 18 

MWANZA, THE TERMINUS OF A FINE FOOT SAFARI 

Of course safari in the rainy season has its compensations. We awoke to a wonderful world 
just beginning to be flooded by sunshine; one hundred yards away was the mile-long 
swamp that had brought us to a halt the night before, but now we could see that it was only 
200 yards in width. It was literally covered in wildfowl - egrets, herons, ibises, storks and many 
others - most of them engaged in frogging. With a pair of field-glasses 1 on the table, I breakfasted 
in the open close to the water's edge and barely 50 yards from the nearest bird, a heron. Though 
my companions all waded across I decided to be carried across in my deck chair; we had not gone 
far when a bearer carrying a tent right beside my chair transfixed an 1 8 inch long fish with the spear 
in his left hand. I bought it from him and for the past 50 years it has been residing in the study 
collection of a well-known museum. After only a one hour march we discovered that we had been 
forced to camp the previous night only that far from our destination, Nyambiti (Nyambita); the place 
consisted mainly of a single street flanked by Indian and African stores and homes. 

We marched straight on until, sharp at 1 1 am, I blew my whistle, for this was November 1 1 th 1922. 
The scouts stood smartly at attention as the bearers set down their loads and we all observed a 
two-minute silence, its Empire-wide purpose having been carefully explained to the men before we 
had started out. This done, on we went again, though I dallied to do a little frogging in the ten feet 
high hedge of mnyara, an euphorbicaceous plant that the Germans had planted alongside paths to 
shelter pedestrians from the persistent winds encountered in these uplands. The dense foliage 
harboured wonderful mantids besides numerous tree-frogs; we also encountered a solitary snake 
that appeared to be so sleepy that I suspected that it had dined well on frogs - I left it peacefully 
entwined in its high perch. At about 1 o'clock there was an abrupt drop in temperature as the hot 
sunshine gave way to a terrific hail storm; the stones pelted against the naked bearers most 
unpleasantly, "smarting like bullets" yelped one of them in Swahili. Everyone became soaked for 
there was no cover and the men elected to push on until about 3 pm when we made camp 
somewhere near Mantare (Mantari); half an hour later the rain ceased and the wet animal skins 
were spread around to dry, which proved to be impossible that day. 

However, they dried well in lovely sunshine the following morning. After lunch the rumble of distant 
thunder and an ominous assembly of black clouds acted as warning for us to repack the skins; 
despite threatening clouds we set off at 1 1 .20 pm in Stygian darkness with the men singing gaily, 
eager to start a march that was variously estimated as likely to take from four to twelve hours. At 
first I spent alternate hours being carried in a chair; a luxury that I had scorned until recently; before 
long, however, it became so cold that walking was preferable. Striding along, chatting with my two 
gunbearers, we soon left the main body of bearers far behind; in due course a biting wind sprang up 
which led to my donning a Norfolk jacket, presently followed by a mackintosh and eventually 
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mackintosh leggings over my shorts. Yet still I was cold, which seemed ridiculous in view of our 
being so near the heart of tropical Africa. One of the gunbearers nearly placed his bare foot on a 
venomous, though somnolent, snake which I caught; along the way we glimpsed scores of frogs 
and rats for all of which I resolutely refused to stop. Dawn found us in a region of rocky kopjes 
where, with scarcely a pause, I shot a bare-throated bushfowl (pternistis afer nyanzae) of an entirely 
different species to those encountered at Sagayo; as such game birds' skins were always 
preserved for museum studies, one seemed to demonstrate that naturalists could "could eat their 
cake and have it!" 

At 7 am, on reaching a waterhole on the outskirts of the lakeside town of Mwanza, we waited for 
Victor with his chopbox and cooking utensils and also for Omari with table and uniform case to catch 
up; after breakfasting in the open I changed into a cloth suit, collar, tie and well-polished shoes 
before being chaired for fully an hour along a house-fringed road leading into the town which I 
entered on foot. Accustomed as one was to the friendliness of rural Africans throughout most of 
Tanganyika, the attitude of these town-dwellers came as something of a shock; the most 
recognition that I received was a casual nod from the numerous Indians who were squatting outside 
their dukas. Perhaps this was because my arrival coincided with one of those periods of political 
agitation and unrest which occurred in their homeland. My first call was at the Boma where I 
learned that the Provincial Commissioner was at home preparing to leave, if he had not already left, 
on safari; I was handed a note from the Commissioner, cordial and helpful as had been all of his 
letters received during recent weeks. So, on to his house, said by Hollis to be the best built and 
sited Political Residence in the Territory, which was situated on the summit of a small hill. The path 
to it was flanked by huge rocks, interspersed with ornamental shrubs planted by the former German 
Administration, and terminated with an imposing flight of steps. 

As I arrived at the foot of the steep, upward winding drive to the house I encountered Turnbull's 
safari, preceded by the Union Jack, coming down and the bearers singing as was the local custom. 
In the spacious reception room, to which I was conducted, were silver cups presented to Turnbull 
testifying to his prowess when Captain of the Zomba Cricket Club, his taking of many wickets and 
making 100 runs in a match played against Blantyre, Nyasaland. He came in apologising for being 
in somewhat of a rush but insisted that tea and cakes be brought while we had a chat; that must 
have delayed his departure by an hour. He began by telling me that the previous month 500 head 
of game had been mercilessly slaughtered by 5,000 Africans in absolute defiance of Government 
orders. In conformity with the Bwana Nyama's request for delayed burning of grass, a date for 
which had been fixed, the natives had seized the opportunity to encircle the animals with ring-fires 
and had used dogs to stampede the terrified antelopes into previously prepared pits in which had 
been placed stakes to penetrate the stomachs of the game. Other confused beasts perished in the 
flames or were speared to death by their yelling assailants. "What can one do with such people?" 
asked Turnbull wryly, "I cannot arrest and kiboko all 5,000 offenders. What I have done is to order 
the arrest of the responsible sultans, chiefs and headmen and these we will punish". He stated that 
in this district almost every man is a potential hunter and that there is ample scope for those 
interested in game preservation and he went on to say that on one occasion on safari, but for the 
boy accompanying him, he might well have trodden on a cleverly concealed and staked game-pit. I 
remarked that between 50 and 75% of the men that I had encountered were attired in brayed 
buckskins. In some areas, concluded Mr Turnbull, the natives cared nothing for Government 
regulations and many of them appeared to be quite truculent. 

Before I left, Turnbull kindly placed his house at my disposal but expressed the hope that my loads 
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would be placed in the Public Works Department Store, adding that when the guest room in which I 
would be sleeping had been occupied by the Bwana Nyama, his loads had introduced spirillum 
ticks, beetles and other pests into the house! Turnbull took me down to the store and introduced 
me to the foreman who immediately volunteered to pack my loads "and to see to everything; just 
leave it to me Sir"; however, later, preferring to do my own packing, I did not avail myself of the 
foreman's offer of help. After my visit to the PWD store I again went to the Boma to withdraw £50; 
400 shillings of which I promptly paid out to me departing scouts and porters, wishing the latter a 
joyous farewell and promising never to forget the lilting songs with which they had beguiled me 
along the way. Back to the house for lunch, where Turnbull's boy, wisely taking no chances, had 
locked all the rooms except the two that I required. When the Bwana Nyama had earlier left 
Mwanza to sail up the Victoria Nyanza (Lake) en route for Kisumu, Mombasa and his 'long leave' in 
Britain, he had deposited all his safari impedimenta in the PWD store and he had left a note for me 
requesting that I return it to the Game Headquarters at Kilosa. When I came to investigate some of 
his boxes I found a number of them only half, or even a third, filled; they held the weirdest jumble 
one could imagine - pyjamas, dirty towels, cartridges, tsetse nets, a picture frame, a broken lamp 
and the like! The contents of three boxes went nicely into one and I filled the two empty boxes with 
specimens that I had collected for the Department; it was a busy afternoon and we worked hard 
until 4.30 pm when the iron-roofed hothouse of a PWD store closed for the day. 

Mwanza was an attractive town, well laid-out with open spaces, shady trees and rocky outcrops 
scattered about; it bore some slight resemblance to an English seaside resort; the views of Lake 
Victoria were most refreshing. With the exception of Mwanza Stores, run by Goans, there were no 
nice shops, only a multiplicity of Indian dukas; in the thronging street there was always something of 
interest - natives bringing in carved curios, ostrich eggs or skins from the surrounding countryside. 
As for healthiness, there were conflicting opinions which were poles apart. The anopheline 
mosquitoes in Turnbull's house were appalling; except at Mombasa and Dar es Salaam I have 
never heard such a humming around the net; however, having had but two hours' sleep the 
previous night and having been on the go for 20 hours, I turned in at 8 pm and slept soundly until 
roused by my alarm clock at 5 am the following morning. Reluctantly I rose and, as the morning 
appeared to be promisingly fine, I took the risk of having all my loads removed from the PWD store 
and moved into the dead-end road outside the house; there almost every skin was unpacked and 
treated to two hours of sunshine to correct the humidity of the past few days. All went well but, of 
course, this entailed extensive repacking or rebundling; after lunch these loads were assigned to 37 
selected porters who, under the charge of the scouts, set out on the long trek south to Tabora 
where they would entrain to Kilosa. After tea I wrote many letters arranging every detail for my own 
two men who were to leave the next day by canoe to spend a month collecting on an island in the 
lake before proceeding to Bukoba on the western shore where there were still remnants of some 
fine rainforest. 

Years later I returned to Mwanza when Major 1 WE Scupham was Provincial Commissioner and he 
reminded me of a shock he had had when stationed at Bukoba. When strolling one evening 
through the forest with his shotgun he heard something stealthily approaching; assuming that it was 
a bushbuck, he raised his gun and with a finger on the trigger he trained it on the spot where the 
creature might emerge. To his horror, for he might so easily have killed him, out came an African 
crawling on hands and knees with a small bore shotgun in one hand; when Scupham demanded to 
know his name and what he thought he was doing, he replied that he was collecting birds for Bwana 
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Nyoka (Snake Master) (myself) and his name was Salimu bin Asmani! 

My chief, as already mentioned, when proceeding on leave, had left Mwanza and sailed up Victoria 
Nyanza - the second largest freshwater lake in the world and exceeded in area only by Lake 
Superior - and I elected to do the same, for in those peaceful days the countries bordering the lake 
- Tanganyika, Kenya and Uganda - were coordinated, all being subject to British rule and we, 
failing to allow for countless centuries of tribalism, envisaged with anticipated euphoria the three 
forming a single unitary federation like South Africa or the United States. The Bwana Nyama, 
however, on reaching Mombasa, had embarked on a northbound vessel whereas I, whose leave 
was still several months away, sailed south to Dar es Salaam. There in due course, I was invited by 
Miss Byatt to inspect a young elephant at Government House that his Excellency had wanted me to 
chaperone all the way to the London Zoological Gardens. I had pointed out that during the voyage 
it would require daily grooming and periodical dowsing with cold water to keep its temperature down 
in the torrid heat of the Red Sea. So I stipulated that I must be accompanied by Salimu bin Asmani, 
who was so good with animals, to look after it. Miss Byatt summoned an attendant to bring the 
elephant's breakfast and the lad returned with an ordinary washbasin filled with milk; into this the 
little beast thrust its trunk and with a single prolonged suction imbibed all of the fluid. "Bring some 
more, but only half a basin this time," said Miss Byatt; then turning to me added that such matters 
required careful regulation. Its journey to London did not materialise for, when I was ready to depart 
on leave the engaging little pachyderm was still considered to be too young to proceed on so 
prolonged a journey. Miss Byatt had quite a miniature zoo with at least eight species of antelope 
from a suni, no bigger than a rabbit, to a young kudu; bushbuck had twice bred in the paddock and 
the young ones were already well grown. At 7.30 am they were all let out of the paddock and it was 
a treat to see the absolute fearlessness with which they crowded round her to be given bananas. 
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Chapter 19 
FAREWELL 

t was just as well that I did not have to cater for the elephant in addition to the very diverse dietary 
requirements of the strange assortment of creatures that I planned to take to London Zoo. 
Normally government employees were required to travel by the Union-Castle liners but, on 
learning that I would be expected to pay ridiculous sums for the passage of my animals, I was 
horrified; however, hearing that a Dutch cargo boat, the SS Aludra, was expected shortly from 
Zanzibar I opted to go by her after the agent had cabled to find out if the captain would take myself 
and my animals. So I went to the Government Secretariat and Treasury where I argued with four 
officials pointing out that whereas my passage by Union-Castle would cost Government £98 less 
10%, ie about £86 , by the Dutch cargo steamer it would be only £58. Would the Government not 
pay for a "Special £70 ticket" that the agent was prepared to issue that would cover the passage of 
myself, my luggage and my livestock? By such an arrangement Government would be saving £16 
and myself at least £12! I concluded by saying to Partridge, the Under-Secretary, "You would jump 
at it, were it not for being so bound up in red tape that you cannot move, let alone jump." A day or 
two later agreement was forthcoming from the Secretariat and my passage was paid for. I was 
informed that the SS Aludra would be calling at Zanzibar, Tanga, Mombasa, Suez, Port Sudan, 
Jidda (Jeddah), Port Said, Marseille and Tilbury. 

I shall mention only a few of my less usual fellow passengers that comprised my livestock. To begin 
with there was a score of scorpions, not the ordinary little arachnids, but impressive greenish-black 
creatures measuring six inches from crab-like claws to tip of tail with its terminal spine - so essential 
for inoculating poison into its owner's prey or foes. These pandinus cavimanus, as they are called, 
were the largest of 16 species of scorpions that I had collected. I had made their acquaintances 
some weeks before at Ikikuyu, south of Igulwe on the Tanganyika Central Railway; there the more 
or less rock-strewn landscape has a liberal scattering of thorn-scrub interspersed with a few hardy 
bushes and a euphorbia here and there. On arrival, a site having been cleared beneath a mimosa, 
my tent was pitched. From the ground clouds of termites were emerging to try their wings for the 
first time; their appearance was welcomed by my bearers who gleefully thrust the rich harvest into 
bowls of water to remove their diaphanous wings, prior to using the corpses as a seasoning for their 
evening meal of ground maize porridge. Insects were so abundant that the tent had to be closed 
early and the bedside lamp turned low; whether it was the glow from the lamp or the burgeoning 
insects that activated them I cannot say, but for some time I was kept awake by the scratching of 
scorpions' claws on my canvas walls. Shortly after daybreak I was aroused by an exclamation from 
my servant. "Whatever's the matter?" I asked; he replied that, having set down my cup of tea he 
was passing his hand between the canvases to undo the catches at chest height when he had 
touched a scorpion that fell to the ground. As he gave me the cup there was another exclamation 
and he pointed to a scorpion resting on the cork mat beside my bed. 

On starting out from camp scorpion burrows were visible everywhere but chiefly at the base of small 
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thornbushes; around each entrance was strewn the debris of their prey - limbs of grasshoppers, the 
chitinous parts of millipedes and so on - at times quite a midden was formed. Outside their burrows 
several scorpions were seen in the early morning but none was observed during the daytime heat. 
Scattered about in the thornbush lay many dead scorpions, frequently far from native paths or 
habitations, without sign of injury; when I asked local Africans the reason for this they replied that 
everyone killed a scorpion on sight but I did not think that this explanation was adequate. At 
Mlewa's I recovered several of these cavimanus from the stomach of a black-bearded jackal (canis 
mesomelas momillani) which, I assume, it had found and eaten dead; if not it would be interesting to 
see how an intelligent jackal tackles such a ticklish titbit. Returning to camp I found a local native 
patiently squatting in the shade of a bush opposite my tent. "He wants to know if you can give him 
work," said my tent-boy; not wishing to disappoint the fellow I told my servant to give him a debe and 
to say that I would give him a farthing apiece for scorpions, seeing that they were so plentiful. About 
one hour later the man was back with 30 of the creatures ceaselessly climbing over one another in 
their efforts to escape from the tin; twenty of them were transferred to a suitably screened and 
padlocked box half filled with grass. There they were fed, chiefly on grasshoppers that they never 
ate when exposed to the light though frequently they were surprised dismembering an insect, or 
sucking its juices, when the lid of the box was suddenly raised. Water, sprinkled upon them every 
night, was evidently appreciated as they came scurrying to take up drops of it. 

The Union-Castle agent had assured me that the ship's butcher would take responsibility for the 
feeding of my animals but from where that famous shipping line would have obtained its 
grasshoppers I never learned because I had booked a passage on the SS Aludra where 
grasshoppers were not on the menu! Consequently during the voyage I was kept busy catching 
cockroaches which were plentiful enough in the steward's pantry. During our passage through the 
Red Sea five of my scorpions succumbed but at Port Said I went ashore with a net and captured a 
stock of live grasshoppers to give the 15 survivors a change of diet. So, five months after their 
capture at Ikikuyu the remaining scorpions arrived safely at Regent's Park Zoo, London where 
pandinus cavimanus were exhibited to the public for the first time. 

Another passenger accompanying myself was a young side-striped jackal (canis adustus notatus) 
that had been given to me as a puppy five months before embarkation; at Kilosa, though usually 
kept on a leash, it had a small native mongrel as a playfellow. The two animals romped together a 
great deal; in fact the jackal's attitude to other animals, including dogs, was decidedly friendly - in 
the hotel yard at Dar es Salaam dogs would gather round him but kept a respectful distance away 
and generally growled as they moved away. Mbweha, as he was named, liked being petted and on 
safari he was content to be carried for miles; at night he preferred to sleep with the porters beneath 
a tarpaulin and if shut up alone at night he would howl mournfully so long as he thought that there 
was some likelihood of company. For the first five months his main food was maize porridge and 
bones from soups; soup he would not touch, so his only drink was water. Porridge he habitually 
over-ate, disgorging the surplus only to re-eat it after an interval of about half an hour; he appeared 
to prefer fowls and fish to beef or mutton but ate scraps from the table, raw or cooked but not if 
tinned or preserved. He was fond of sweet fruits, rice, milk puddings, biscuits, cakes and bread 
without crusts. Yet his teeth were frightfully sharp; whoever brought him food was habitually 
menaced and at such a time he was probably dangerous. 

At other times, if quietly approached, he would allow anyone to stroke him but when his coat was 
being combed he would snap in the air several times as a warning; if this went unheeded he would 
doubtless have followed it up by biting his groom. Several Africans were bitten as well as a ship's 
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steward during my homeward voyage; probably his victims were all to blame for approaching 
tactlessly. Although on several occasions he came close to biting myself he never did so; 
fortunately he snapped and did not hold on when biting. 

For five months a long and stout leather reim (rein) had sufficed to restrain Mbweha from 
wandering; on the Aludra the reim was attached to a bulkhead on the forward deck and, during the 
voyage, with plenty of leisure time, the jackal learned to gnaw through the reim until freed when he 
would set off jauntily to explore the ship. His first encounter was with the Captain's steward who was 
carrying early-morning tea to his master's cabin which was situated off a narrow corridor; Mbweha 
halted, bared his teeth and snarled whilst the steward stood still. Fortunately the jackal then turned 
about and trotted back on deck; I expressed regrets, repaired the reim and tied the beast up but he 
soon gnawed his way to freedom again. The Captain sent for me to say that he had received 
complaints from the six deck passengers up forward; they were Moslem pilgrims bound for Mecca 
via Jidda (Jeddah) who were being deterred from praying first thing each morning by the sight of my 
jaunty jackal. This, he gathered, they regarded as a dog, so it rendered them unclean for the rest of 
the day; he wished to warn me that they were so upset by the beast that they might well throw it 
overboard. I assured him that there was no need to worry about such a possibility for Mbweha was 
well equipped to look after himself; however, I was indeed sorry and would endeavour to make the 
animal more secure. The jackal found that it took much longer to chew through twisted reims but 
with patience and application it could still be accomplished, for he did so - ten times in all. 

After the Jidda passengers had disembarked I relinquished the contest and, for a whole week, 
allowed Mbweha to wander at will about the ship but, alas! One day he made his way to the crew's 
quarters, dragged some clothes off a lower bunk and, selecting a nice plaid leather belt, carried it off 
to where he could chew it in half in peace; of course I had to pay compensation. After this 
escapade I fastened the jackal to his bulkhead with a length of very light wire rope provided by the 
ship's carpenter; everyone was confident that this would settle the problem but it took those efficient 
teeth only 48 hours to cut through the restraining cable! At Marseille I went ashore and purchased a 
stout collar attached to a length of strong jack chain; this was my farewell gift to Mbweha before I 
departed overland from Marseille to London. 

Weeks later when the SS Aludra docked at Tilbury, my wife and I were driven down in one of the 
Zoological Society's vans to collect the jackal, reptiles and scorpions and to take them to Regent's 
Park, London; there for a time Mbweha would have to be quarantined. When I took Miss Joan 
Proctor, Curator of Reptiles, into his cage, the jackal behaved admirably rolling on his back when 
patted and permitting Miss Proctor to stroke him in his strangely new environment; she promised to 
visit and pet him from time to time. 

So ended my thirty months with the Game Department of Tanganyika Territory, a deviation from my 
career as a museum curator for, the following year - 1924, I sailed to the United States with my 
family to take up the post of Curator of the Museum of Comparative Zoology at the University of 
Harvard, but that's another story! 
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Arthur and "Queenie" Loveridge in June 1957 on the 
occasion of Arthur's retirement from Harvard University. 
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GLOSSARY 



Unless otherwise indicated, all words are in Kiswahili. 



banda 
bin 

binadamu 

boma 

bwana 

dawa 

debe 

desturi 

duka 

fundi 

funga 

jambo 

jumbe 

kanga 

kanzu 

karani 

kata 

kiboko 

kikapu 

mbugwe 

mbweha 

mchawi 

mganga 

miombo 

mshenzi 

mtama 

mumiani 



mwanangwa 

nagana 

ngoma 

nguchiro 

nyama 

nyanza 

posho 

shamba 



large shed 
son of 

human being, man 

fort, stockade, government offices 

sir, master 

charm, talisman, medicine 

four gallon petrol can, tin 

custom 

shop 

mechanic 

fasten, shut, close up, pack up 

greetings (actually, Are you well? or, I am well) 

village headman 

guinea-fowl 

long-sleeved ankle length calico gown 
clerk 

round grass pad placed under a load carried on the head 
hippopotamus hide whip 

wide-mouthed flexible basket of plaited leaf strips 

dried up swamp (local dialect?) 

jackal 

wizard, witch 

medicine man, dealer in white magic 

trees of brachystegia species (plural form of myombo) 

ill-mannered, uncultured individual 

millet 

sorcerer (actually a dark-coloured gum-like substance used medicinally by 

some Arabs, Indians and Swahili, said to be brought from Persia, but firmly 

believed by many natives to be dried human blood taken from victims 

murdered for the purpose) 

village headman (local dialect?) 

cattle disease borne by tsetse fly (Zulu) 

dance to drumming 

mongoose 

meat, game animal 

lake (local dialect?) 

rations 

cultivated plot 
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shauri 


advice, counsel 


siafu 


army ant 


simba 


lion 


tumbili 


vervet monkey 


uhuru 


emancipation, independence of government 


wa 


son of (Kikuyu and Kiswahili) 


wachawi 


wizards, witches (plural form of mchawi) 


ya 


of 
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